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DISSOLVING VIEWS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ELEANOB. 



" Well, dear, what sort of an afternoon have you had?" 

"Delightful — the last part, that is, when the Gordon 
boys came, but at first it was yery dull. Mother, I do 
hate playing lawn-tennis with girls ! They never attend 
to what they are doing. They will keep talking, and 
apologizing for their bad strokes, and entreating some- 
body to take their place, till I long to throw my racket 
at their heads." 

Eleanor Winton looked very fierce and martial as she 
spoke. She not unfrequently expressed a desire to use 
her racket as a tomahawk for the destruction of evil- 
doers. Now she was leaning back in a low chair, resting 
comfortably after her game. But there were dangerous 
remains of energy in Eleanor, as she showed by flicking 
her racket to and fro at imaginary shooting balls. As the 
weapon tapped the floor both Eleanor's action and her 
style of language might have seemed rather too vigorous 
for the comfort of her mother, who not only looked, but 
was, an invalid. But nervousness was not a malady of 
Mrs. Winton's. The slow decline of her health had been 
hidden from Eleanor as much by Mrs. Winton's unfailing 
spirits as by daily custom, which makes change almost 
imperceptible. 

"Oh, mother!" the girl went on; "Katie Russell is 
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going to the Gordons'. Mayn't I ask her to come here ? 
I haven't seen her for such an age." 

" Of course you may, dear ; I shall be very glad to see 
her. I wonder if she is as devoted to her brother Ivan as 
ever? I felt almost inclined to tease her about it when 
she was here last." 

" She wouldn't have cared if you had," said Eleanor. 
^^She laughs at herself a little for her idolatry. I like 
her to believe in her brother, but if Katie has a fault, it 
is that all her geese are swans." 

"You are one of the flock, Eleanor." 

" Oh yes, I'm a swan ; one of the rarest sort — a black 
swan!" 

"Well, believing too much in people is not one of the 
black swan's faults." 

" Oh, mother 1" answered Eleanor, rather hurt, as she 
always was when this reproach was addressed to her; 
" I'm sure I admire people as much as any one, when there 
is anything to admire; but I can't think a man an Adonis 
because he is moderately good-looking, or a girl a Madame 
de Sevigne because she can write an amusing letter. There 
are degrees, you^now. I hate people who always talk in 
the superlative." 

Eleanor did not happen to observe that "hate" was 
itself rather a superlative expression. 

" You are nothing if not critical, Eleanor. And Katie 
is happier than you, because she is ready to make the best 
of everybody, and does not take every trifle to heart in 
your violent way; and see how fond every one is of her." 

" Yes, and I don't wonder at it. There is nobody who 
is half such good company, or so ready to help one. But 
I could not stand having all those dull people worshipping 
me, as they do Katie. The statue of the goddess would 
fall down and crush her adorers." 

Mrs. Winton did not continue the discussion with Elea- 
nor, who, living among rather dull people, was not at all 
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adored by the multitude. No one was more loyal than 
she to her friends, in whom she acknowledged no failings. 
But, outside the circle of her friends, all men and women 
were fair game for the arrows of this young lady's mockery. 

Eleanor Winton was a clever girl, but neither so clever 
as her neighbors believed with trembling, nor so clever as 
she would fain have thought herself. In the thoughts of 
a girl, which like those of a boy are " long, long thoughts," 
Eleanor had dreamed of being distinguished in many dif- 
ferent ways. Experience, brief but conclusive, had shown 
her, however, that nature had not meant her for a Mrs. 
Siddons, an Angelica Kauffmann, a Christine Nilsson, or a 
Mrs. Browning. Her last effort had been to acquire the 
knowledge and, of course, the fame of a female Mezzo- 
f anti. She had waded a little way into Japanese gram- 
mar; had tried to learn the Cyprian syllabary ; had given 
some of her attention to Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, 
and had bought a Coptic dictionary. But in all these 
various fields Eleanor had been rather a failure, and her 
good-sense made it impossible for her to ignore the fact. 
She sighed, and abdicated, one after another, the airy in- 
tellectual thrones in the domain of dreams. 

It was not that Eleanor lacked perseverance, but she 
had insight enough to know what she could do and what 
she could not. Yet, though it was her pride to be con- 
sidered practical and even a little hard, she had from 
childhood cherished visions of a future in which she 
would occupy a prominent place, surrounded by men 
who, as she liked to express it, " had done something." 
Becoming aware at a creditably early age that laurels 
were out of her own reach, and that she could never " do 
something" extraordinary herself, she dwelt more in her 
day-dreams on being surrounded by heroes of different 
kinds. Why people who had " done something " should 
seek her out, Eleanor did not try to ascertain with pro- 
saic precision. She hoped vaguely to be sought, not so 
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much for what she did as for what she was. And what 
w^as she ? !» that direction there was no limit to imagi- 
nation, which could not here be checked by disenchant- 
ing experiment. 

And what was Eleanor? To be fair to her, she did not 
raise her airy towers on the foundation of her beauty. 
Eleanor was a tall girl and shapely. Her complexion was 
clear and pale. Not many people had seen Eleanor blush; 
one whom chance had thus favored was reminded of Mr. 
Browning's "rose-misted marble." Her hair was dark 
and soft and thick ; among changing fashions she wore it 
piled on her head, like a crown. Her features were a lit- 
tle stern, her large gray eyes were grave, but some peo- 
ple were aware that they could be merry and mischiev- 
ous, and her mother and her friend knew that they could 
be very tender. Such was Eleanor Winton to outward 
view, " a maiden," as Wordsworth says, in a rather Fijian 
strain of compliment, "not too bright and good for hu- 
man nature's daily food." 

Eleanor's life had hitherto been passed quietly enough 
in a house on the outskirts of Knightston, a large mid- 
land town. Mrs. Winton was a widow, not very rich; 
her husband had been a judge in an Indian presidency, 
and had died, some fifteen years before, in one of the 
small recurring epidemics of cholera that make many na- 
tive victims, and now and again take away a European. 
Two sons were in India, both of them married. Eleanor, 
the only daughter, was now nearly twenty years of age. 
Except for one year at school, she had been educated 
almost entirely by her mother, and by leave to roam in 
a house full of books, new and old. Mrs. Winton's own 
youth had been passed abroad, and thus her daughter 
had a command of foreign idioms and accents unlike 
those of French and Italian as known to the young la- 
dies of Knightston. Fortunately for Eleanor's charac- 
ter, Mrs. Winton was a mother in whom much native 
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kindness had not subdued a sense of humor, and she held 
strong views as to the expediency of letting children de- 
velop themselves in their own direction. The maidens 
of Knightston slipped placidly along the local groove, 
and, once " finished," left books and art and music alone 
for the rest of their lives. But Eleanor, as we have seen, 
had a turn for languages, and she still sketched though 
she was out of the school-room. Mathematics she hated, 
and she did not like botany. Though a clever girl of 
this educated age, Eleanor was uninstructed in the anat- 
omy of the common house-fly, and in the domestic ar- 
rangements of the snail. Never had she been taught to 
observe the mechanism of life as exhibited in the person 
of the unlucky frog. What is science to many young 
ladies is death to that hapless animal — in the earliest 
times the involuntary partner of childish sport, and now 
the martyr of barbarous experiment. Eleanor had never 
seen a. scientific school -mistress show how a pigeon be- 
haves in an exhausted receiver ; nor, indeed, would she 
have allowed the bird to illustrate the laws of nature (by 
dying) without attempting a rescue. Of science popular- 
ized Eleanor had read this much, and this had been enough : 
" I suppose that when the oyster, that sapid and slippery 
morsel which is and is gone, like a flash of gustatory sum- 
mer lightning, glides along the palate, few people imagine 
that they are swallowing a piece of machinery (and going 
machinery, too) far more complicated than a watch."* 
" Well," said Eleanor to herself (after determining never 
to eat an oyster), " if science makes you write like that, 
and think of swallowing watches before your soup, I will 
leave science alone." And, although always eager for 
knowledge, Miss Winton had adhered to this determi- 
nation. Thus it will be obvious that her education had 
been neglected and desultory. 

* Professor Huxley. 
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Eleanor's sympathies were warm, too, though she did 
not weep in the abstract for the general troubles of hu- 
manity. She did not know, except through the German 
dictionary, the meaning of the word Wdtschmerz, She 
did not droop, and refuse food, and think amusement 
wicked, because people were overcrowded at the East 
End. When she went to the National Gallery — and 
Eleanor was very fond of pictures — she did not think 
" how wrong of me to enjoy them, when the man with 
the Happy Family at the comer of Trafalgar Square is 
too ignorant to take pleasure in Bronzino." And she 
did not go away with a strange, wistful, yearning sense in 
' her heart. Eleanor was innocent of " problems," wheth- 
er mathematical or mental ; she never " questioned life," 
but she did catechise a class on Sunday. From her schol- 
ars Eleanor learned that a feeling of the precariousness 
of human things is ever present with the poor. " You 
will learn the twenty-ninth hymn for next Sunday," Elea- 
nor would say to her pupils. " Oh, miss, we may all be 
dead before next Sunday !" the children used to reply, 
with perfect cheerfulness. " We wiay," Eleanor would 
answer, " but some of us are likely to survive, and you 
had better learn the hymn." But so conscious were the 
children of our faint hold on mundane things, that they 
very seldom learned as much of the sacred poem as might 
have been desired. 

This is the sort of girl Eleanor was, " with all her trou- 
bles before her," as an amateur fortune-teller told her 
once, after looking at her hand. In perfect health, and 
with all the interest in life which youth and humor could 
give her, Eleanor had scarcely perceived how her moth- 
er's strength had waned with the longer days. Mrs. Win- 
ton had suffered from a severe cold in the previous au- 
tumn ; the winter she had passed within-doors, in rooms 
kept always at the same temperature; and the spring had 
been unusually trying. 
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Mrs. Winton did not indeed hide from herself that she 
was failing fast, and she knew that very soon Eleanor 
would be left motherless. From a worldly point of view 
she had no anxiety as to the girl's future. A cousin who 
lived in London, Miss Maxwell by name, had promised to 
adopt Eleanor, and with her Mrs. Winton felt that her 
daughter would have a useful and happy life. 

She often thought, however, with much pain, of the sor- 
row that wilfulness and a strong love of power were like- 
ly to bring upon the girl, who, outwardly indifferent to 
criticism, had one of those quick, sensitive natures that 
go half-way to meet trouble. Many a mirage and false 
refraction of sorrow that never came did Eleanor set 
forth to encounter in later days. Nay, when she was a 
child, and when her mother was perfectly well, she had 
sometimes asked herself, " What woiiM become of me if 
mother died ?" and had thrown her arms round Mrs. Win- 
ton's neck with a sudden passion of which that lady never 
guessed the cause. But the real sorrow of her mother's 
death drew nearer and nearer to Eleanor, up the slope of 
time, and scarcely threw a shadow before it. Mrs. Win- 
ton had been weak and languid in other winters, and had 
" got strong again," and this summer would be as another 
summer had been. 

The much talked of Katie Bussell arrived at the Gor- 
dons' the evening after that of which we have spoken, but 
owing to a spell of bad weather and to a feverish attack 
of Mrs. Winton's, which kept Eleanor in constant attend- 
ance, the girls did not meet till Katie came to pay her 
visit at the Wintons' house. She was nearly three years 
older than Eleanor, and more than three years wiser, but 
this amount of seniority had not prevented them from be- 
coming friends at school, when so many years difference 
usually means as much as thirty do afterwards. Katie 
was the youngest of several sisters, all of them married, 
and lived with her mother and elder brother in a Devon- 
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shire country-house, which her numerous friends were al- 
ways tempting her to leave. In the course of her life she 
had made many trips to the Continent, and had spent a 
good deal of time in London, where her knack of adapt- 
ing herself to her company had stood her in good stead. 
Last year she had passed some time at the sea-side with 
Eleanor and her mother, who had come to like Katie near- 
ly as much as her daughter did. Miss Russell was now 
returning from a round of visits in order to spend the 
summer at home. 

" My dear, it is so nice to see you," was Eleanor's greet- 
ing, as Katie, a brown-haired, brown-cheeked maiden, ran 
up the stone stairs from the drive. Then Eleanor gave 
Katie her cheek to kiss. That was like her; she never 
kissed : she was always the one who tendlajoue. "It is 
such a long time since you wrote to me," Eleanor went 
on, "that I had no idea you were coming this way." 

"I didn't mean to, but Agnes persuaded mamma to 
stay on for a bit, and the Gordons have invited me so 
often that I thought I really must come. I wanted so 
much to drive over and see you from there," she went on, 
as they turned to go up-stairs, " but I had such a bad cold 
they wouldn't let me stir out. How is your mother ?" 

" Better, I think, certainly, but a good deal pulled down. 
She won't stay in her room any longer, so the doctor has 
promised to let her come into the drawing-room this even- 
ing. I am so glad you are here, it will make a little vari- 
ety for her. She hasn't been strong enough to bear much 
reading, and I haven't been out to get any gossip, so alto- 
gether it has been rather hard work." 

" Yes, I am sure it has," said Katie. " I know what it 
is very well, only — " and she paused suddenly, as she 
could not utter the thought in her mind that to amuse 
bright, lively Mrs. Winton, however ill she might be, was 
a task very unlike that of entertaining her own inconse- 
quent mother. 
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Two hours later found Mrs. Winton and the girls all 
seated in the drawing-room, where Eleanor had enough 
employment in continually picking up the dropped stitches 
of a Shetland shawl which Mrs. Winton was languidly 
knitting, and in listening to Katie, who was leaning back 
in a rocking-chair and pulling the ears of a stolid gray 
Persian kitten while she talked. 

After eager questions about pictures and plays which 
Katie had seen in London during the winter, the conver- 
sation gradually became more personal, and drifted into 
talk of her home life and its surroundings. From her 
home it was but a step to her brother, and Eleanor laughed 
as she noted the softness in Katie's voice as she mentioned 
his name. Mrs. Winton smiled too, and asked with a spice 
of mischief in her tone, ^' Is he as perfect as ever, Katie, 
or have your visits to London given you other standards 
of comparison ?" 

" No, Mrs. Winton, certainly not," replied Katie, tak- 
ing up the gauntlet. "He is the standard by which I 
measure others, and invariably find them wanting. Go 
where I will, there is no one else that is half such good 
company. There is nothing that he can't do, and you don't 
know what a difference it makes when he is at home." 

" For pity's sake stop, Katie 1" exclaimed Eleanor, who 
delighted in teasing her friend, "or I shall take such a 
dislike to your Very Impossible He that I shall never be 
able to make up my mind to come to Huntingcombe. All 
the charms you speak of can't be united in one person. 
There must be something to neutralize them somewhere." 

" Well, I don't wonder at your thinking so, but wait 
till you see him, and then you will find I haven't said a 
bit too much." 

Eleanor looked up and made a mischievous face. 

"Dear me! if I could only get some one to believe in 
me like that, I should be positively driven into virtue to 
maintain my position." 
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" Only if it was a very exceptional person who believed 
in you," replied her mother, " otherwise I should expect 
murder to be committed in the lane. Don't you remem- 
ber the girl who was staying at Deepdeen last Christmas, 
and had such a devotion to you? She started an argu- 
ment one day, Katie, about educating girls like boys, and 
would persist in agreeing with everything Eleanor said, 
and echoing her observations, till when at last in desper- 
ation Eleanor contradicted herself flatly. Miss Johnson 
agreed with her again. Eleanor trifled so alarmingly 
with a Japanese fan-dagger that, to prevent mischief, I 
was obliged to invent a new orchid in the conservatory, 
and carry the unconscious victim away to see it." 

" Yes, I can fancy what Eleanor's expressive face looked 
like. Oh, Eleanor! you have a great deal to learn before 
you are fit to be the amiable heroine of a novel, with 
three proposals a week as the reward of virtue." 

" * Heroine me no heroines,' " said Eleanor, laughing ; 
" I have been taught to read, so I'm not like one heroine ; 
and I don't climb walls, so I'm not like another; and I 
don't care for dragoons, so I differ from most of them." 

"Now, Eleanor, seriously, have you ever thought of 
the kind of man you would like to marry? Last time I 
asked you, you had got no farther than the fact that * he 
mustn't be a colonist,' based on the angularity of your 
brother's objectionable friend." 

Mrs. Win ton laid down her shawl, thinking " how un- 
comfortable anything based on an angularity must be," 
and listening for Eleanor's answer with some earnestness. 

" I don't know that I am much more enlightened now," 
said the girl, meeting Katie's eyes quite frankly. " What 
is the use of worrying? There are so many more inter- 
esting things to think about ! If I marry, I suppose I 
shall fall in love, and then it will be too late to fuss." 

"Ah, my dear, that comes of having no sisters ! The 
problem of marriage was very early put before me, and 
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I have constantly present with me the vision of an elegant 
being, compounded of all the virtues of my four brothers- 
in-law, and none of their vices. I insist on your knowing 
your own mind." 

" I can tell you what he will not be, if that will satisfy 
you, but I can't go beyond that. He won't be scientific 
or given to natural history, he won't be a violent poli- 
tician, and he won't be a doctor, or a clergyman, or a 
soldier. I haven't at all * un furietix tendre pour lea horn- 
mes (TepeeJ* Not a c<Mnmon curate nor a lieutenant, I 
mean ; I shouldn't so much mind a general, or an arch- 
bishop, or even an ambassador." 

"I see. No light hid under a bushel for you. You 
want a bonfire." ^ 

" Well, I'm afraid I do. I should like to be a great 
lady, and have a satoiiy and be able to ask the nicest peo- 
ple in every profession to my house. I would rather have 
been Madame Recamier than anybody." 

Mrs. Winton smiled a little at this innocent remark. 
Eleanor might as well have wished to be a Pope Joan in 
this age of ours as a Madame Recamier, with a aodon and 
everything brilliant about her. 

Mrs. Winton knew what modem salons are. A crowd 
of men and women meet in the rooms of some lion-hunt- 
ing lady, who (like the pastime of the chase) brings peo- 
ple together that would not otherwise have met. The 
lack of a previous introduction by no means prevents 
these enterprising females from issuing their invitations, 
and the ignorance of hostess and guest of each other's 
physiognomy has more than once led to strange results. 
The object of the party is that every person shall be made 
acquainted with as many others as possible. Consequent- 
ly, not more than five minutes' conversation is allowed 
to every pair. The introductions, too, are performed in 
a new and original way. "Allow me to introduce you 
to Mr. Wharton ;" then, in a loud stage whisper, " the 

2 
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man who has written a monogi'aph on the volcanoes of 
the South Pole." "I don't think you have met Miss 
Ashley, but " (impressively) " you know her Essay on 
Comparative Morality." "Let me present you to Mr. 
Hanson, who has an admirable scheme for regenerating 
society by means of amateur Cheap Jacks in the East 
End." These and such as these are the lions, and this is 
the approved method of pinching their tails to make them 
roar. The effect is not, however, always adequate to the 
means employed, and both parties are frequently rendered 
abashed and uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Winton knew all these things well. She had seen 
that they were altogether vanity, but she had left Eleanor 
to find out their hoilowness for herself. 



CHAPTER n. 

KNIGHTSTON. 

" Now, Eleanor, tell me; what sort of a place is Knights- 
ton? Are your townsfolk amusing?" 

Katie was sitting on a rug at Mrs. Winton's feet. The 
grass of May — a bright sunny May, for a wonder, and not 
the shrewish, nipping month of most years — ^was starred 
with daisies. Mrs. Winton was lying on a long Indian 
chair, and Eleanor, half leaning against it, held some of 
the broad, cool fans of the chestnut-tree, to screen her 
mother's eyes from the glow of the sun and sky. The 
girl had no idea that anything serious was the matter, 
and that Mrs. Winton was very ill. How ill the mother 
did not herself know, nor could even science, with all its 
uncomfortable prophetic power, teach her to number her 
days. But the gay courage and vital energy which had 
tided the invalid over so many dark moments did not for- 
sake her now, and helped her to hide from Eleanor the 
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truth about her own condition. "She will know soon 
enough," Mrs. Winton thought in her heart. 

"What kind of a place is Knightston? Oh, very much 
like other places, I suppose. Why do you want to know ?" 
answered Eleanor, lazily, to Katie's question. 

" I wish you wouldn't ask her, Katie," said Mrs. Win- 
ton. "She is always glad of an excuse to abuse poor 
Knightston and its inhabitants." 

" Why, I can't properly appreciate Eleanor, Mrs. Win- 
ton, unless I know all' about her * environment.' Isn't 
that the philosophical word ? I could never get anything 
out of the Gordon girls, except the fact that the male sex 
does not shine." 

"Now, Eleanor, I will not have you find fault with 
your native town," rejoined Mrs. Winton, with immense 
resolution ; and as at that moment a very erect old gen- 
tleman with white mustaches made his appearance on the 
lawn, the conversation dropped. This visitor was one of 
the many old Indians who chose Knightston for the haven 
of their later years. Why old Indians and other stran- 
gers came there might be explained by a variety of rea- 
sons which shall here be set down, for to understand 
Eleanor Winton some knowledge of what Katie called 
her " environment " is certainly necessary. Brought up 
in a wider and more agreeable society, Eleanor might 
have been more tolerant and less critical. 

Knightston was a pretty place, and had been much 
prettier. There were waters of some healthy sort in the 
neighborhood, and round them the original town had 
grown, starting from a Koman settlement, concerning 
which two or three tiles, a tiny bit of mosaic, and a pos- 
sible coin (and probable brass button) remained to tes- 
tify. In the early part of the century Knightston had 
been a watering-place, and it was the traditions of these 
days, probably, that allured retired soldiers and old In- 
dians to this forsaken spa. Then some one had thought 
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it a pity that the water-force of the little river should be 
wasted ; some one had borrowed money and had erected 
"mills." 

The town now possessed several tall chimneys, a popu- 
lation of working-people, a set of rich "self-made" manu- 
facturers, and, in place of a trout-stream, a kind of sewer 
which was stained with all possible dyes, from peacock- 
blue to magenta. There was still pretty scenery round 
the place, however, and Katie and Eleanor would wan- 
der for hours among the woods and over the downs, dis- 
cussing every possible topic. 

There was not much chance of this kind of abstract 
conversation with the Knightston people, arid want of 
companions to her mind had helped to make Eleanor 
what she was. "Contempt, farewell!" she was never 
likely to cry, with Beatrice, while Knightston was in her 
neighborhood. The aristocracy of the town were the old 
generals, old civil servants, Indian judges, and the like. 
Their society was not genial nor sparkling. When the 
old generals were not almost ferociously religious, they 
were usually somewhat profane. In the former case they 
patronized Bible meetings, and never suffered the post- 
bag to be opened on Sunday ; in the latter their house- 
holds trembled before the violent veterans. These officers 
bore themselves in their families much as they might have 
done when commanding a small, forlorn, and possibly 
disaffected garrison of Sepoys in the midst of a hostile 
country. Yet there were gentle old soldiers in their 
ranks. Bayards for courtesy and kindness, men who had 
faced the "Mutiny," and now were delightful companions 
to their own daughtei*s. 

Next there were in Knightston the people who had 
made or were making, or losing, large fortunes in the 
trade of manufacturing woollen goods. They found rec- 
reation and excitement in the competitive building of big 
freestone or red brick houses on small plots of land near 
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to the town. In every direction on the low hills you saw 
towers and roofs which seemed palatial, but, when you 
drew nearer, behold, the palace was an overgrown villa, 
with thirty yards of carriage drive and four acres of gar- 
den. It was solely in their houses that the manufacturing 
princes of Knightston set their pride — in their houses, 
their hot-houses, and their pineries. If one man built a 
new billiard-room, his neighbor would cap him by turn- 
ing on electric light all over the premises. They patron- 
ized art sometimes, and filled their vast and wandering 
piles of masonry with treacly and dubious " old masters." 
They had Rembrandts with an isle of yellow in an ocean 
of burnt umber, and Vandyke portraits of people with im- 
possibly big eyes and small hands. The problem was to 
know how the mansions Avould be used when the founder 
of the family died and the children dispersed, as they al- 
ways did. Knightston did not need so many boarding- 
schools, hydropathic establishments, and lunatic asylums 
as were being unconsciously supplied by the builders of 
these magnificent villas. In the mean time the owners 
failed or rather did not try to " live up to " their splen- 
dor. Their establishments were on much the same scale 
as when everything used to be paid for out of a modest 
two hundred a year. 

One day Eleanor and Katie went forth to pay visits. 
They pealed at the bell of a door whence an army in bat- 
tle-array might have marched out. After waiting long, 
and expecting a seneschal in velvet, with a silver chain, 
to greet them, their summons was answered by a small, 
hurried, and frightened-looking house-maid, who ushered 
them into a dining-room of colossal and even Egyptian 
proportions, furnished with mahogany chairs that looked 
too heavy to lift, and with large Berlin wool screens, 
adorned with copies of Titian's daughter and the Foma- 
rina. The walls were hung with brightly colored smiling 
family portraits by a local artist. While Katie was mak- 
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ing conversation on the congenial topics of the dampness 
of the weather and the difficulty of getting fresh butter, 
Eleanor looked around her, and was startled at seeing a 
young woman literally flattening her nose against each of 
the five windows in succession, anxious, apparently, to 
satisfy herself as to the identity of the visitors. This 
curious person was Miss Thompson, the daughter of the 
house, aged twenty-three, and her manners were not reck- 
oned peculiar in Knightston. On Katie Russell, how- 
ever, the whole affair produced an effect indicated to 
Eleanor by the shaking of the sofa on which they were 
both seated. To escape from the influence of Katie, Elea- 
nor, with much presence of mind, walked straight to the 
window, and conversed with Miss Thompson on the com- 
ing election of a member for the town ; but she did not 
find the young lady's political knowledge equal to her 
social audacity. 

The capitalists of Knightston regarded themselves as 
emancipated Liberals, and always "voted pink" (pink 
was the Knightston Liberal color) at elections. But their 
Radicalism was really nothing more than dislike of the 
"county people." The county people did not care for 
the society of the trading-people. If the latter had wished 
to conciliate the men of many acres, they would have 
bought land, sent their children to universities and public 
schools, and left off promenading Knightston with their 
thumbs in the armholes of their waistcoats. But all these 
things the rich townspeople neglected to do. They did 
not purify themselves of trade in the mud-baths of landed 
property. They sent their boys " into the business " as 
early as possible. And they maintained the unstudied 
grace of their favorite attitude as they walked the streets. 
Thus, between the owners of acres and the owners of 
mills there was an impassable gulf. 

Though Liberal according to their lights in politics, the 
wealthy folk of Knightston were natural bom Tories in 
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their habits. They clung to their three o'clock family 
dinners, and their six o'clock dinner-parties, with moun- 
tains of solid food crowned with a stately cheese. Their 
guests were for the most part their business friends, with 
their wives and daughters, and it was a remarkable fact 
that these ladies never wore any evening dresses. The 
most popular costume was a black silk with a white fichu 
over it, " for that always looks lady-like," or else a light 
summer dress. Mrs. Winton was considered rather stuck 
up for declining to avail herself of these makeshifts, and 
having no "betwixt and between" clothes. At balls 
noither mothers nor daughters spared any expense in 
their toilets, but here, again, their ideas moved slowly. 
They wore crinolines when clinging skirts were in vogue, 
and chignons surmounted by shrubs of tropical luxuriance 
when it was a point of honor among the leaders of fashion 
elsewhere to screw their hair into a knot the size of a 
young potato. Above all, the maidens danced "high and 
disposedly," like Queen Elizabeth, with elaborate move- 
ments of the head and arms, such as were common when 
George IV. was king. 

" His Worship the Mayor wishes to polk with you," the 
Master of the Ceremonies observed to Katie Russell, at a 
grand civic ball to which the girls went with a friend, and 
that young lady, enchanted with the expression, went and 
capered about with the best of them. 

Of course a few among these wealthy families kept pace 
with the age, and did not meet you with a blank stare, 
and the remark, " Oh, we don't go in for that sort of thing 
here I" or, "Oh, you are too clever for Knightston !" if 
you ventured to allude to a subject that was not of purely 
local or domestic interest. But these progressive and en- 
lightened people might almost be counted on the fingers. 

Mrs. Winton had acquaintances and a few friends in all 
these classes. She was a woman of good family, as well 
as a person of mark on her own account, and therefore 
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her social relations were subject to considerable criticism. 
Mrs. Dacre, of the Barrow, wondered that Mrs. Winton 
should allow her daughter to be intimate with the Greens, 
who had never had any grandfather to speak of (for who 
could speak of a dry-salter?). Mrs. Green could not im- 
agine what a clever woman like Mrs. Winton could see in 
those empty-headed Dacres and their set, that she per- 
mitted Eleanor to play tennis with them. Mrs. White, 
again, was sure that if the people at the Chase had the 
least idea how very far from exclusive dear Mrs. Winton 
was, they would cease asking her to dine so frequently. 
Mrs. Winton merely smiled at all this hierarchie de m^ 
2>rises, which makes English provincial society, and took 
her own way. There was one thing she could not tolerate 
in her acquaintances, and that was pretension. Roughness, 
and even vulgarity, she could manage to stand, but a man 
or woman who claimed to be what they were not, or to be 
on intimate terms with people they had met once, received 
no quarter from her. 

Eleanor's chief friends lay among the more elderly sec- 
tion of dwellers in Knightston, especially the Sir Georges 
and Sir Jameses of the Indian wars. She was a girl who 
liked old people far better than young ones, and delighted 
to listen to their talk, and the ancient ladies' tales of h^w 
their grandmothers had once met Warren Hastings, or 
their grandfather had known Napoleon at Toulon. Thus, 
with the old people and the elderly Bayards, Eleanor got 
on excellently. With the young men in business it was 
different. These young men were all very well as danc- 
ing or tennis-playing machines, but woe to the youth who 
tried to overstep the bounds she had laid down ! 

Such was the kind of society in which Eleanor had been 
brought up, and in the midst of which she had till lately 
seemed likely to pass her life. Mrs. Winton had never 
been strong enough of late years either to travel much or 
to live in London, and the more clearly she saw the dark- 
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ness closing round her, the more glad she was to think 
that Eleanor had a firm friend in Katie Russell. With 
her own unselfishness she left the two girls free as far as 
possible, and put aside the thought of herself, in order to 
enter thoroughly into their meny accounts of all they had 
been seeing or doing during the day. It was indeed with 
a sense of relief that she escaped from her own thoughts 
to listen to a description of a country flower show, whither 
they had driven in the pony carriage, and of the triumph 
achieved by the butcher's daughter, who had exhibited 
the model of a garden where red sand took the place of 
grass, and flower-heads of gorgeous and ill-assorted colors 
were stuck close together to form the beds. She could 
picture to herself the brilliancy of the " human flowers " 
— so the county member called them — grouped round this 
marvel of horticulture, and the costumes where bright 
blue velveteens gayly trimmed with gold braid harmo- 
nized with broad pink sashes, fastened by silver anchors 
nearly a foot long. She could remember the slightly 
anxious and apprehensive look visible on all the faces, 
the Higher Orders dreading lest the Lower Orders should 
speak to them, the Lower Orders lest they should not be 
spoken to. 

Another day was devoted to the giddy revelry of a 
charity bazaar. Disdaining "Ye old Englyshe Fancy 
Fay re " style of thing as obsolete, the charitable genius 
of Knightston had concentrated itself on a " Chinese Ba- 
zaar." According to the advertisement in the newspaper 
and on the street walls, the fancy fair was to represent a 
Chinese city, with the mighty Yang-tse-kiang flowing 
through it. Eleanor and Katie went, but instead of the 
imposing spectacle which the advertisement had led them 
to expect, they found a few pasteboard booths, served by 
ladies and gentlemen in Berlin wool pigtails and costumes, 
which bore but a sketchy resemblance to those of the 
Celestials, The "mighty Yang-tse-kiang" to which the 
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girls had looked forward was conspicuous by its absence; 
but what distinguished this bazaar from its numerous ri- 
vals was that while the sellers amounted to eighty-one, 
for Katie carefully counted them, the buyers numbered 
no more than nine. 

The art of the Celestial Empire was represented by 
trays from Birmingham and fans from Baker Street. 
Light pink and green pottery libelled the taste of Japan, 
and screens with portraits of Miss Ellen Terry (with 
Mongolian modifications in her features) appealed to the 
sympathy of the dramatic and the charitable. 

" Did you take a ticket for the raffle, Katie ?" Eleanor 
asked her friend, as the pair described the entertainment 
to Mrs. Winton. 

" I did," said Katie, " but I tore up the ticket for fear 
I might be deserted by fortune and win the prize." 

** Was it a landscape by Mr. Bates ?" asked Mrs. Win- 
ton, thinking of the neighboring artist, whose works 
" went off " best in raffles. 

"No," said Katie, "it was a Corean pony. He had a 
hogged mane and only one eye, and he looked as if he 
kicked. I think Ivan would have wished me back with 
the Hermit Nation if I had brought that pony home." 

"Did you notice the Zulu things?" Eleanor asked. 
"The Zulu pillow was more like a boot-jack than a bol- 
ster." 

" It was more like a stick-rack than either," said Katie. 

" Well, the Chinese bed was very much more like a 
barrel, with the rings left and the staves taken out." 

The middle of June was almost upon them before 
Katie's visit drew to an end, and her mother summoned 
her home, not, however, before she had felt many misgiv- 
ings as to the state of Mrs. Winton's health, and had 
even tried to warn Eleanor. But Eleanor would not be 
warned. " Her mother had always been an invalid, and 
this last attack had weakened her, and now the sudden 
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warm weather had prevented her from getting back her 
strength. As soon as she got a little more accustomed to 
it they would go to Llandudno, which always put her 
right directly." Katie said no more. She tried to think 
that Eleanor must know her mother's constitution better 
than she could do; but in spite of all her efforts the con- 
viction pressed heavily on her that she was saying good- 
bye to Mrs. Winton for the last time. She did her best 
not to show her feelings either to Eleanor or her mother^ 
for she had noticed how resolutely Mrs. Winton strove 
to conceal her weakness. The strain of having to seem 
lively and happy when in reality she was so much the re- 
verse was, however, a very hard one, and she was almost 
glad when the day came for her to return to Hunting- 
combe. 



CHAPTER in. 



« . 



One house in Kensington is prettier than all the pretty 
houses of Park Lane. The White House (for so it is 
called by its old name, though no whiter than its neigh- 
bors) stands a little back from the street, being in it, as it 
were, rather than of it. Long before the tide of London 
building overflowed all the fields that separated the town 
from the courtly suburb; long ago, when Fanny Bumey 
was writing "Evelina," and George the Third was king, 
the White House stood alone among fields and trees. 
Now it is surrounded by the streets, but still keeps a gar- 
den of its own. In a small, pleasant parlor, fragrant of 
old memories, a breakfast-table is set with silver and flow- 
ers, and tea and toast. 

It is laid for one, and that one. Miss Maxwell, the mis- 
tress of the White House, has just entered the room. The 
.French windows are open wide on a balcony; beyond lies 
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the green (not yet blackened with smoke) of Kensington 
Gardens. The owner of this pleasant mansion is a tall, 
erect lady, who has seen something more than forty years. 
There is still a fresh color in her cheeks, but her hair that 
was dark is prettily powdered now by the dust of time. 
Miss Maxwell, standing by the breakfast - table, looked 
over her correspondence before she made her tea. 

" What a crowd of invitations I as if one were not busy 
enough already," she thought, and left a host of enve- 
lopes, obviously containing cards, to wait while she opened 
a thicker letter addressed in a woman's hand. The letter 
was from Eleanor Winton, and a chance expression in it — 
an expression of which the writer little knew the mean- 
ing — ^made Miss Maxwell lay down the sheet, with small 
care for breakfast, or interest in her other correspondence. 
Her experience taught her to infer from what Eleanor 
said that Mrs. Winton must be seriously ill, and that El- 
eanor ought not to be left alone. A couple of hours' 
work enabled Miss Maxwell to settle all her social engage- 
ments and write a note to Mrs. Winton, in which she of- 
fered herself as a visitor to Knightston. 

It was almost without a regret that this lady turned 
her back on dinner-parties, theatres, and the talk and the 
amusement of the London which she loved. Miss Max- 
well was a woman prompt in action. She possessed a 
considerable fortune, with no one and nothing to hamper 
her movements, and, like St. Peter when he was young, 
she went whither she would. 

Her tastes were varied, and she contrived to get as 
much out of life as possible, or rather, perhaps, to put as 
much into it as it would hold. Nothing came amiss to 
her. Philanthropy, needle- work, pictures, plays, music, or 
parties — everything was enjoyable to her; and the result 
of this keen sense of enjoyment was that she was really 
younger than many a girl in her first season. Possessed 
of a great adaptability and a considerable power of sym- 
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pathy, she was popular among all kinds of people, and 
had the reputation of receiving more invitations than any 
woman in London. 

A visit to " Cousin Frances " had been long looked for- 
ward to by Eleanor as the greatest delight that could be- 
fall her, but her mother had been too ill to allow either of 
her accompanying Eleanor or of her being left behind, 
and the girl's wish was to be fulfilled in an unhappy and 
unexpected way. 

Miss Maxwell arrived at the Glen, and it only required 
a brief time to convince her that Mrs. Winton's life was 
rapidly drawing to a close. At the very first allusion 
made by Mrs. Winton to her own state, she entreated to 
be permitted to warn Eleanor of her mother's danger. 

"It is not fair to her, indeed; she is not a child, and, 
Marion dear, you should not treat her as such. Think 
what you would have felt yourself, and don't let her have 
the agony by-and-by of remembering that she had spent 
her time in amusing herself when she might have been 
with you." 

" Perhaps it may be selfish of me, Frances ; I don't 
know, but I want the child to be happy as long as she can, 
and I feel as if the one thing I could not bear would be 
the sight of her grief. I have written to the boys myself, 
but I cannot tell Eleanor." 

" Ah, my dear ! if we could only keep sorrow from her 
— if we could only keep you," said Miss Maxwell, burying 
her face in her cousin's shoulder for a moment to choke 
back her tears, and then raising it again as calm as ever. 

" I have been wondering," Mrs. Winton went on, " if, 
after all, I have brought her up in the best way. I 
suppose every mother has some misgivings afterwards. 
Sometimes I think I have allowed her to become too criti- 
cal, and to measure people too much by their intellects. 
But she is a difficult girl to deal with, and more full of 
contradictions than any one I evei* knew." 
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" Yes, I know," answered Miss Maxwell. " She has a 
surface character and a real character, and one is quite 
different from the other. She is naturally very eager, 
and she tries to be, and thinks she is, very stoical." 

"It was curious to watch her when she was a child, 
and used to go to classes in Knightston," said Mrs. Win- 
ton, glad to speak about what lay next her heart to so 
kind and sympathetic a listener. "Her whole soul was 
set on being first among the other girls, but if she failed 
she would congi'atulate the winner without any envy. 
Yet I don't think it was so much generosity as pride. 
Her moral standard is her own dignity and the point of 
honor, and they don't bear a very great strain. Then, 
so few people can influence her. She must believe in 
them thoroughly before they can turn her from anything 
she has made up her mind about ; yet she is very easy- 
going in indifferent matters, merely because she cares so 
little for what makes the ordinary concern of most girls. 
But if she did once set her heart on something, I don't 
believe there are many obstacles in the world that would 
prevent her getting it, or anything that would console 
her if she failed." 

"I think so too," replied Miss Maxwell, "but it is a 
great comfort to remember that the few people whom 
Eleanor does care for are friends of your own, whose in- 
fluence you can depend on ; and I don't think she will 
ever fall in love with a man who is her inferior." 

Mrs. Winton laughed, and then sighed. " It seems so 
funny to think of Eleanor falling in love. Why, she 
never even seems to know that there is a man in the room 
— at least unless he is over forty ; then she will talk to 
him for hours. Only, if she happened to be deceived, 
and marry the wrong man, it would be her ruin, for she 
would either believe in him blindly, and lower her stand- 
ard to suit him if she loved him enough, or else it would 
turn everything to bitterness. But, after all, there is 
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no use in talking. I know you will take care of her, 
Frances." 

" Yes, indeed. And remember it is better for her to 
be in London, where she will see all kinds of people, than 
here where she does not care for the type she meets, and 
is therefore more likely to idealize the first cultivated 
man of the world she comes across." 

So the conversation ended, and Mrs. Winton, comforted 
by what Miss Maxwell had said, fell asleep. In a few 
days, however, the temporary improvement had disap- 
peared, and Mrs. Winton was obviously worse. Each 
day she got up a little later, stayed out a shorter time in 
the garden, and went to bed a little earlier. Eleanor 
noted these changes, and hung about her mother without 
asking herself why she did so, and what was likely to be 
the end of all this. She only knew that her mother was 
in pain, and that she must do everything she could to 
divert her thoughts and help her to bear it. So she 
brought in, every day, Mrs. Winton's favorite flowers, 
tidied her room herself, read her the books she fancied 
would interest her, and would never have left her side 
had she not been forced to do so by her mother's positive 
commands. With a want of judgment surprising to Miss 
Maxwell, but firm in her resolve to do or say nothing that 
would hasten the clouding over of Eleanor's life, Mrs. 
Winton forced her to accept the invitations to garden- 
parties which summers in the country always bring. No 
persuasions, however, would induce the girl to go to any- 
thing that kept her more than a couple of hours from her 
mother's side. " A picnic, mother !" she would exclaim. 
" You don't really imagine that wild horses would drag 
me to it ! I should decline even if you were well." 

And Eleanor would enter on a general denunciation of 
picnics, an entertainment certainly exotic in our climate. 

In these days Miss Maxwell and Eleanor were of course 
thrown a great deal together, and, much to Mrs. Winton's 
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satisfaction, learned to know and like each other more 
thoroughly than they had ever done before. They con- 
sulted together over small household details, discussed 
their favorite books, played duets when Mrs. Winton 
wanted some music, and, better than all these occupa- 
tions, Eleanor loved to plan out the things she would like 
to do in that long-talked-of visit to London, and all the 
celebrated people she was to see and know. 

One afternoon at the end of June, when Miss Maxwell 
had been with them more than three weeks, Eleanor had 
gone to the farther end of the town to do some errands, 
when the thought struck her that she would take a long 
round home through the wood, down to some water- 
meadows where forget-me-nots grew. It was a delicious 
day, and she walked slowly along, taking note of the 
flickering light on the leaves, and the songs of the birds, 
and wishing all the while for her mother to share her 
pleasure. Never had the ferns looked so green nor the 
flowers so blue, and, with her arms full of both, Eleanor 
climbed the hill that lay before her and turned home- 
ward. 

As she approached the avenue that ran between the 
lines of plane-trees, she saw the woman who kept the 
lodge standing at her door, looking down the road towards 
the town. The woman seemed to be watching for some 
one, but as soon as she saw Eleanor she went in and shut 
the door, though usually she liked to exchange a few 
words with her young mistress. Eleanor would have 
stopped and talked to the gardener's children, but she 
was a little tired, and was eager to show all her treasures 
to her mother. She reached the house, and walked through 
the open door ; everything seemed very still. Then, as 
she ran down the passage with her light tread, the draw- 
ing-room door was opened suddenly, as if some one had 
been lying in wait for her. Eleanor gave a little start. 
It was only Miss- Maxwell, who took her arm and drew 
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her in. The change to the darkened room after the 
bright sunlight dazzled Eleanor's eyes ; at first she could 
see nothing. Then she said eagerly, " Look what I have 
found ! aren't they lovely ? I must go and take them to 
mother." 

" No, dear, not now. She-^" and Miss Maxwell's voice 
broke, and she turned sharply away. 

"What is the matter? She isn't worse? Let me go !" 
cried Eleanor, seizing the handle of the door, when Miss 
Maxwell stopped her. 

"She was taken ill about an hour after you went out. 
We sent everywhere for you, but no one knew where you 
had gone. It did not last very long, dear ; she did not 
suffer, and now she is at rest." 

Eleanor stood staring at her with wide open eyes, her 
arms still clasping the ferns and flowers. Then she 
turned abruptly round, stumbled blindly up-stairs into 
her own room, and mechanically locked the door. Miss 
Maxwell made no effort to detain her. She knew as well 
as any one the relief of solitude and silence ; so Eleanor 
was left alone. 

About eight o'clock, when the sun was setting, Eleanor 
got up from her bed and washed her face and brushed 
her hair. She then stooped, and carefully picked up all 
the ferns and flowers which she had let fall on entering 
the room, smoothed the crumpled fronds, and softly opened 
the door and looked out. Not a sound was to be heard 
and not a creature was to be seen, and Eleanor shrank 
back, frightened at the silence and the loneliness. Only 
for a moment, however, and then she went swiftly down 
the long gallery straight into her mother's room. Even 
now she did not give way ; she was conscious of nothing 
but a sense of blankness, as if she were a thing apart, 
separated by a thick veil from her fellow - creatures. 
She stood for a moment gazing at the peaceful face on 
the bed before her, then laid down the flowers she had 

3 
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brought around her mother's head, and left the room aa 
quietly as she had entered it. 

She was standing at her own window, with the evening 
breeze playing over her, when Miss Maxwell entered with 
a tray in her hand. " I want you to take this soup, dear, 
and then go to bed," she said, gently forcing Eleanor into 
a chair. Eleanor obeyed. She felt too weak to resist^ 
and suffered herself to be fed like a child, and afterwards 
to be undressed and put into bed, where, completely worn 
out, she fell into a dead sleep which lasted far into the 
next day. 

When Eleanor awoke, it seemed as if she were in a 
strange place, and she lay for a little, wondering what had 
happened that made everything look so unfamiliar. Then 
she remembered, and again there came that curious sense 
of mental numbness, as if she herself had died and were 
watching from afar the things of earth. With these feel- 
ings there recurred, however, the recollection that there 
were many things to do and no one but herself to do them 
— for the moment she had forgotten Miss Maxwell's ex- 
istence — so Eleanor got up and dressed herself and went 
down-stairs. 

She found Miss Maxwell in the drawing-room, busily 
writing letters, but on Eleanor's entrance she laid them 
aside, and, putting her arms round her, tried to make her 
lie on the sofa. 

" Stay there for a little, till you have had some break- 
fast ; I would not wake you before." 

"No, thank you, I don't want to lie down. I would 
rather do something. If you will tell me what letters 
must be written I will write them." 

Miss Maxwell hesitated for a moment ; then seeing 
that Eleanor would be better for some occupation, she 
answered, 

"There are Theodore and Frank; will you write to 
them ?" 
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Eleanor sat down obediently and took the pen in her 
hand, but the words would not come. 

All at once she said, in a voice that seemed to belong 
to some one else, and to come from a long distance off, 

"But I don't know anything myself. Oh! why did 
nobody tell me ?" 

" My dear, I wanted you to be told, but she thought it 
better not. You know how unselfish she was, and how 
she loved you. She could not bear your life to be sad- 
dened before — it was necessary." 

Eleanor was silent. She would not admit, even to her- 
self, that her mother had been mistaken, but, as Miss Max- 
well had foreseen, the feeling that she had spent her time 
in amusement when she might have been listening to her 
mother, or pouring out her heart to her, was almost un- 
bearable. 

Miss Maxwell saw what was passing in her mind and 
grieved bitterly for her. She knew that if Mrs. Winton 
could but have made up her mind to break the truth to 
Eleanor, the bitterness of death, which can only be felt 
once, would then have been overcome, and the girl would 
have had the comfort of many peaceful recollections in 
her after-life. But now all that was impossible, and there 
was nothing to do except to try, as far as might be, to 
soften the blow. 

The day passed as all such days do, and when night 
came they felt as if all their lives had been spent so. 
Eleanor kept much the same, always wishing and trying 
to do something, and never able to do it. Miss Maxwell 
saw that she had received a shock for which change was 
the only cure, and that the sooner she was taken into new 
surroundings the better. Accordingly, one morning a 
few days after the funeral, as they were both sitting in 
the veranda, she said to Eleanor, 

**Can you listen to me for a little, dear? I want to 
speak to you about the future." 
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" Oh, don't I" burst from Eleanor, and she got up has- 
tily and went into the house. But in about half an hour 
she came back and sat down, saying, ^' I didn't mean to 
be cross. I am very sorry. I will listen now.*' 

** I don't know how far your mother explained money 
matters to you, Eleanor, but I had better just tell you a 
few facts. Under your father's will Mr. Scobell is your 
guardian, and I have gone into the will carefully with 
him. Your father left your mother two thousand a year 
for her life, and at her death eight hundred of it was to 
come to you, and the rest to be divided between your two 
brothers. She wished you, my dear, to live with me, and 
I want so much to tell you what a pleasure it will be to 
me to have you for a companion. I am often very lone- 
ly.'' Eleanor laid her hand on Miss Maxwell's, but she 
did not speak, and her cousin went on : 

"The lease of this house expires next year, and mean- 
time it 18 to be let at once. Your guardian thinks ho 
knows of a tenant. Oh! and there is one thing more. 
Your mother wishes you not to marry until you are twen- 
ty-one, and after that she earnestly entreats you not to 
do so without first consulting me." Eleanor opened her 
eyes wide. The idea of marriage thrust upon her at this 
moment shocked her, as, perhaps, a bridegroom is shocked 
by the mention of his own death and his bride's in the 
clauses of a marriage settlement. We read that sentence 
of death when all is happiness, and the voice of the wed- 
ding mii-th forces itself into the study where business is 
being done. Just so this mention of marriage shocked 
Eleanor more than almost anything that had gone before 
it. And now, when nothing but death was in her mind, 
when every day was so many counted hours of pain, the 
idea of love was thrust upon her. 

Eleanor was so absorbed in these thoughts that she 
started when Miss Maxwell said, "I am not going back 
to London this season, and I have been thinking that it 
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would be nice if you and I went over next week to St. 
Malo, and then found out some quiet little place on the 
coast of Brittany to spend our summer." 

"It would be delightful," answered Eleanor, listlessly. 
Then rousing herself, she added, gratefully, " It is very 
good of you. I can't say what I mean, but I will try not 
to make you sorry for having done it." 

" I am sure you will," replied Miss Maxwell ; " and now 
I think we had better go in, for there is going to be a 
thunder-storm." 

The next few days were a terrible trial to Eleanor. She 
had all her mother's letters and papers to look over and 
bum, and was constantly coming on some fresh evidence 
of the love she had lost. Then she had Mrs. Winton's 
possessions to examine, and to decide what she should 
give as remembrances to her friends, and what she should 
keep for herself. There was also the consideration of the 
furniture she would take with her to London, where Miss 
Maxwell had promised her a room to be filled with her 
home things. Besides these there were the farewell visits 
to be paid to all her old friends in Enightston, who had 
been good to her from her childhood, and to others of whom 
she had thought impatiently, but to whom she now clung. 

Eleanor went through much pain at this time, and bore 
it bravely; but perhaps the worst moment of all was when 
she went the round of her favorite haunts, and stood by 
the pond in the water-meadows where the forget-me-nots 
grew. She was a girl who had an instinctive distrust of all 
new things, and who loved familiar objects and faces. She 
would come back here, of course, on visits, but Knightston 
would never again form part of her life ; something fresh 
and untried was awaiting her, and from this she shrank 
back. But the courage of the inevitable soon came upon 
her, and she strung herself up to meet the future. 

Next morning they drove to the train, in time to catch 
the evening boat from Southampton to St. Malo. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TBISTAN. 

The sea was moving lazily, blue and smooth beneath 
a glowing sun, and the small waves were breaking round 
the many little islands in the bay of St. Malo. In the 
distance the isiummer haze was broken by the church-spires 
and the round towers of the forts of the city on the rock. 
The white walls and red roofs shone faintly far away ; 
the iron strength of St. Malo was softened by the wash 
of the air of July; the town looked like a picture. 

" There is the Isle of Grand Bey, where Chateaubriand 
is buried," said Miss Maxwell, as they sat on deck and 
looked towards the land. 

In the little green island where only cattle come, Cha- 
teaubriand lies, " shunning the path of men." There he 
made choice of his tomb ; the jtH>«^wr, as Byron is the Pil- 
grim, " of Eternity," there he poses still in face of the 
sun and the wind and the sea. 

Eleanor scarcely roused herself to look at Chateau- 
briand's resting-place, which a few weeks ago would have 
interested her so keenly. The aspect of the town, which 
grew clearer and brighter every moment, reached her 
through something denser than the thin summer haze — 
through the cloud and veil of grief. All her senses still 
seemed to be numbed and deadened. The figures in the 
crowded harbor, the little soldiers with the red legs, the 
white head-dresses of the women, the babel of tongues, 
French, English, and Breton, and divers patois, even the 
sense of foreign air and the unmistakable foreign smell — 
particularly strong at St. Malo— all these things reached 
her somewhat dimly and faintly. 
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They landed, and when there was firm ground beneath 
her feet, and they were hustled and jostled by undeniably 
substantial fellow -creatures, Eleanor began to feel her 
usual clearness of perception and her interest in things 
revive. The strange sense people sometimes have, as if 
everything were visionary, flimsy, immaterial, the "fall- 
ings from us, vanishings," of which Wordsworth speaks, 
are as much the result of physical weakness as of spirit- 
ual anguish, though it is the mental that produces the 
bodily condition. 

The shock of touching foreign ground, the wonderful 
novelty and surprise which we only feel once in our lives, 
appeared to waken Eleanor. 

Miss Maxwell noticed with pleasure the interest she 
began to take in all that was going on. She was not, 
however, allowed much time to satisfy her curiosity, for 
Miss Maxwell was anxious to get to her journey's end, 
and as soon as they had rested a little and got some food, 
they started again in the train. It was a lovely day, and 
the country was looking its best ; and the high-pitched 
roofs of the houses and turreted chateaux were espe- 
cially fascinating to a girl who had hitherto seen little 
except the suburban villas and hideous chimneys of an 
English manuf actm-ing town. 

There is a Breton legend that the great, gray, standing 
stones on a certain moor were once men and maidens, 
changed into rocks for dancing a heathen dance on a holi- 
day. If any one knew the names these enchanted people 
bore on earth, and could call the stones by the old famil- 
iar sounds, they would return to life and be young again. 
All Brittany is in this way a kind of enchanted land, the 
forest of Broceliande, which the Middle Ages have left 
to us. There lie the ancient towns, the feudal castles, 
the sacred circles of immemorial stones. You have but 
to speak of them to any one who knows the Breton past, 
and that simple spell makes the dead world live again, as 
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the enchanted menhirs would revive if we could name 
them. The legends from Froissart's age of gold and 
steel and glorious color came to life in Eleanor's mem- 
ory, a^ they passed the places that had long been names, 
and the names that from childhood had been familiar: 
the figures of Merlin and Vivien, of Tristan and Iseult, 
the departed glory of Vannes, the memories of Clisson 
and Du Guesclin and the house of Bohan, they all re- 
turned in a nightly procession. The witches of the le- 
gends joined in, and the priests of unknown name and 
race for whom the avenues and roofless temples of stones 
had been raised, whose victims had bled on the hollow 
altar-stones. On they went — passed Auray, passed Hen- 
nebout, so valiantly defended by Countess Jeanne against 
Sir Walter Manny, till they reached Quimperl^, where 
De Montfort, the husband of Countess Jeanne, is buried. 
Here they were to stay for the night. Miss Maxwell in- 
sisted on Eleanor going early to bed, and keeping her ex- 
plorations till the next day. 

Eleanor was awakened at an early hour by a confused 
noise of people talking (how wonderfully early foreign 
people always are !), by cocks and hens cackling, and pigs 
grunting. She sprang out of bed to see what could be the 
matter. For some time she stood at the window, watching 
the stream of lively, gayly-dressed, long-haired (and, alas I 
dirty) peasants making ready apparently to hold a market, 
feeling in a humor to be pleased with anything; then she 
dressed quickly, and went into Miss Maxwell's room. 

"Oh, Cousin Finances ! do get up. It looks so delicious 
outside." 

"It's very early, isn't it?" asked Miss Maxwell, in a 
sleepy voice. 

"About half-past six, I think; but there is such a noise 
outside I couldn't sleep. And I can see from my window 
a bit of an old tower and a bend of the river, and I do so 
want to go out." 
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" Well, go down and order some coffee, and I will begin 
to dress." 

In less than an hour they were out and wandering 
through the busy streets, and stopping to admire now a 
quaint old bit of carving and now a beautiful view. El- 
eanor felt quite happy when they left the town and 
reached one of the two rivers on which Quimperl6 is 
built. 

" Oh, do look! did you ever see anything so lovely ? 
How I should like to bathe in it!" 

"You must keep your bathing till we get to the sea; 
and now you must sit down and rest." 

They found a place at the end of the stream, in a little 
nook covered with ferns and sheltered from* the sun, 
which by this time was getting high. Neither of them 
said much. Eleanor was lazily watching the golden 
brown water and the small trout swimming happily 
by, and Miss Maxwell was silently watching her. 

She knew that the excitement shown by Eleanor daring 
the journey would subside with the novelty, and when- 
ever they were fairly settled in their sea-side quarters she 
would probably become for a time even more listless than 
before. Still it was an immense comfort to have had her 
so bright during the journey through Brittany, and Miss 
Maxwell felt that the increased sympathy between them 
would be of use when the period of reaction came. At 
length she took out her watch. 

"Dear me! it is twelve o'clock. We must go back at 
once and get our dkjeuner^ and order the carriage." 

"Have we far to drive?" asked Eleanor. 

" Yes, a good long way, and I don't want to be late in 
starting. Besides, I am getting very hungry, so come 
along." 

Even before they reached the inn, Eleanor's strength 
and spirits were both flagging. Miss Maxwell hurried on 
their departure as much as possible, and when once they 
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were in the little carriage, left the girl completely to her- 
self. 

Eleanor was very silent during the long drive which 
lay between Quimperle and the small out-of-the-way place 
where Miss Maxwell had decided to rest for the summer. 
When, however, she caught sight of the black rocks, 
against which the waves were beating themselves, even 
on this calm day, a look of eager longing came into her 
eyes, and a tinge of color into her pale face. 

After all, though menhirs and dolmens were much, the 
sea was infinitely more. 

For some time Eleanor was content to lie all day on 
shore, with a book or her drawing matenals beside her, 
which she very seldom touched. Occasionally she would 
write a pencil letter to Katie or her brothers, or one of the 
old home friends, but usually she was in that half-mes- 
merized condition which the sea often produces in people 
whose health is weak or whose spirits are low. 

At the girl's own request Miss Maxwell left Eleanor a 
good deal to herself, while she scoured the neighborhood, 
sometimes on foot, and sometimes in one of the little Bret- 
on carriages, and made herself thoroughly acquainted 
with it, in preparation for the walks they would by-and- 
by take together. She visited the famous rocking-stone 
at Tregunc, the dolmen of Keroter, and the many menhirs 
that were scattered about over the moorland, now purple 
with the large belled Breton heather, and golden with the 
gorse. 

If in her rambles she managed to light on any French- 
speaking natives, she would try to extract some of the le- 
gends of the country, with which to amuse Eleanor on her 
return home. But in this attempt, as always happens to 
strangers, she failed. 

One afternoon Eleanor was sitting in her favorite spot, 
close to a fascinating pool adorned with sea-weeds and 
peopled with sea-anemones and crabs. She was watching 
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the pranks of a large crab, trying to get out of the pool 
at the wrong corner, undeterred by the fact that he inva- 
riably fell back into the water. Seeing no end to the crab's 
perseverance, and no beginning to his common-sense, she 
raised her head in search of other amusement. 

She was startled to find two black eyes, in a ruddy 
brown face, watching her over the edge of a rock. As 
Eleanor returned the stare, the brown face became quite 
pale, and the owner, a small boy of eight or nine years 
old, obviously felt that he was caught. But he seemed 
too frightened to run away or to cease watching Eleanor. 
Presently he spoke rapidly, in a language Eleanor did not 
understand. 

"iVe gomzann ket brezonek^^ ("I have no Breton"), she 
said, expending all she had, and holding out her hand in 
token of peace and friendship. 

"Then you are not one of the Jions* d^autfaisf*^ said 
the little boy, coming from behind his shelter and mani- 
festly reassured. " The^ons," he went on, " do not know 
French, only Breton." 

" No, I'm not a^on," said Eleanor, smiling, and wonder- 
ing what z,jion might be. 

" I have seen you a great many days," said the little 
boy, very quickly. " I thought you were one of the^ows 
de la Q(mleP 

"And who tells you about ^on^.?" asked Eleanor, hop- 
ing to get at the sense of the word in the course of the 
cross-examination. 

" Grandmother tells me. She says the fions live un- 
derground, some, and some in the caves. They steal babies 
— not to eat, you know," said the boy, feeling that his 
early suspicions of Eleanor had not been compliment- 
ary. " They bring them up in the caves." 

" And has your grandmother ever seen z,fion .^" 

* Coast /xitou for fairies of the old times. 
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"No; but Rose Marie sees them." 

Eleanor, who began to understand all about ^<m«, now 
ventured on some more practical questions. 

" And what is your name, my little man ?" 

"Tristan," said the boy; and added, "father's a fisher- 
man." 

"Then you go out with him in the boats?" 

" Father has no boat," Tristan said, sadly; " only 21, gaffe 
to drag lobsters out of the holes in the rocks; and he has 
lanets to catch the salicoquea. Father is a picheur aux 
roches. If he had a boat we would be rich, and buy the 
field next our cottage." 

" Well, Tristan," said Eleanor, whom the child's grav- 
ity diverted, " will you tell me some of the stories about 
Hii^fions .^" 

"I can't stop now; the sun is getting low, and I am 
going out in his boat with Pierre Louis. If you are sit- 
ting here to-morrow I will come, and then you can tell 
me some, you know." 

"Very well; I will be sure to be here. Where do you 
live?" 

" Down there," pointing to a tiny cottage wedged into 
a little green hollow; and with a duck of his head he 
was off. 

The next day, punctual to his appointment, the boy ap- 
peared. 

"Now we must have the stories. Would you rather 
hear about Mis^re and the Devil, or about the King of 
the Cats, or about the White Lady of the Marshes ?" 

" Oh, the White Lady," answered Eleanor, who dearly 
loved a ghost. 

" Very well, then. But mind, you mustn't speak," and 
sitting on a rock exactly opposite her, with his elbows on 
his knees and his head on his hands, Tristan began : 

"Once upon a time — before even grandmother was 
bom, so you see it must have been a very long while ago 
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— ^there was a great lord living somewhere near the sea, 
called Herv6 de Malestroit. He hadn't any sons, which 
was a great pity, only a daughter called Ermengarde, 
who was very pretty — prettier, grandmother says, than 
my cousin Marie at Rouen; but of course I don't believe 
that. Grandmother has forgotten. Well, a great many 
people wanted to marry her, but she always said * No, she 
wasn't going to leave her father.' So they lived together 
for some time, and they used to go out in their boat to 
all kinds of beautiful places — I dare say they may even 
have gone to Brest and St. Malo, but that isn't in the 
story — ^and he had a great black horse, and she a white 
one, all hung about with golden bells — don't I wish I had ! 
— and they rode about all over the hills together. But 
one day there came the dreadful news that the good 
Duke Fran9ois was dead, and that the King of France 
wanted to come and rule in Brittany. When the young 
Duchess Anne heard this she was very angry and sent 
for Herve de Malestroit, and told him he must get some 
soldiers and fight the French, and drive them back again. 
So he marched with his army a long way, beyond Quim- 
perl6, out away to Redon, where Brittany ends and France 
begins; and they fought, and our soldiers got beaten, 
just think! And Herv6 de Malestroit had to run away, 
or else he would have been killed, and the French soldiers 
ran after him. 

" Now Ermengarde had been very unhappy at home ; 
perhaps she had seen kourigan. Don't you know what 
kourigan is?" seeing that Eleanor was about to speak. 
" Why, he is the elder brother of Death, and he appears 
when something dreadful is going to happen. I have 
seen him myself before the little Louis died. Well, she 
couldn't stand it any longer, and she went out to meet her 
father, and found him flying to the ramparts, with the 
French following after him. 

" And when he was safe inside the walls, the French 
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general called out to him, ^ Oh, Herv6 de Malestroit ! w6 
shall soon take your fortress, and then you will be killed, 
but give me your daughter Ermengarde in marriage and 
we will go away.' So Herv6 de Malestroit went and 
called Ermengarde, and said, * If you will marry the 
Frenchman he will take his soldiers away. Give him 
your own answer — it will be as the good God wills.* 
But Ermengarde replied, *I have vowed myself unto the 
good God, and I must not break my vow.' When the 
Frenchman heard this he was in a great rage, and he or- 
dered his men to get long ladders and climb up the walls, 
and they did, and the fort was taken. But Herv6 and his 
daughter escaped through a little gate, and ran across the 
marshes to the shore, where three small boats were fast- 
ened, and she kissed her father and made him get in one, 
and she got into another, and they both rowed different 
ways. 

"They had only gone a very little distance when the 
French, who had found out which way they had gone, 
came up and seized the third boat, and jumped in. But 
they didn't know which to go after, Ermengarde or her 
father. However, Ermengarde seemed a little nearer to 
them, so they went after her. When she saw them com- 
ing she rowed faster and faster, till suddenly they heard 
a booming in the distance. They didn't know what it 
was, but Ermengarde knew. It was the whirlpool of 
Tremeul6. And then she rowed slower, to let the men 
get nearer to her, and when they were almost on her she 
pulled as hard as she could, and then threw her oars away, 
and stood up and made the sign of the cross before her 
boat was sucked in. 

"The French who were behind tried to stop them- 
selves, but it was too late, and they were sucked in too, 
and her father escaped. But it was a sin all the same, 
and people go to pray for her soul in the chapel on the 
cliff. And do you know," finished Tristan, lowering his 
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voice, " whenever there is a big storm you can see her 
dancing over the waves as a punishment. And she walks 
on the marshes all in white. Rose Marie has seen her 
often." 

Eleanor made no remark at the end of the story, but 
sat dreamily musing over something in it that had struck 
her. This did not suit Tristan at all. " Well, don't you 
like it?" he asked, impatiently, disappointed at being 
balked of his meed of praise. 

" Very much, indeed," she answered, quickly, " I could 
not have had a nicer story." 

" But what part did you like best ?" persisted he. 

"The end, I think." 

" Yes, so do I. It was such a pity it was a sin, wasn't 
it?" 

"Yes, if it was," said Eleanor, speaking more to her- 
self than the boy. 

" Why, of course it was ; doesn't it say so ?" 

" Oh, I was forgetting," said Eleanor, hastily ; " but, 
Tristan, I am afraid we are going to have a shower ; I 
must go in." 

Tristan looked rather contemptuous ; he did not under- 
stand why any one should mind a shower ; but he only 
remarked, " Well, I can tell you some more another day. 
Where do you live ?" 

" In Madame Plouhinec's house, just above the back." 

" I know Madame Plouhinec's. I will show you a short 
cut up the rocks," and as he spoke the boy began to 
scramble up the cliflF. Eleanor was fond of climbing, too, 
and they soon reached the top. As they made their way 
along the edge of the moorland to the cleft where honey- 
suckles, mosses, and blackbeiTies grew thick, and osmun- 
das towered to the height of a man, Tristan said, " If you 
like I will take you and show you the best dolmens and 
menhirs about, and a Pardon — ^you never seem to have 
seen anything." 
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"Thank you," replied Eleanor; "I should like to see 
them very much, but I can't walk very far just yet." 

" Ob, there are plenty near here, if you knew where to 
look for them. And now, good-night, mademoiselle," 
and, taking off his cap with more politeness than might 
have been expected of him, Tristan turned homeward. 

" Well, Eleanor," asked Miss Maxwell, as they sat over 
their dinner, "did you find your little boy very enter- 
taining ?" 

" Oh, delightful ! He told me such a charming story ; 
I wish you had been there." 

"You must tell it to me then instead." So Eleanor 
told it, and when she had done, inquired earnestly, 

" Do you think it was a sin. Cousin Frances?" 

" No, certainly not. It was a splendid thing. * Greater 
love hath no man than this.' " 

" Oh, I am so glad !" exclaimed Eleanor, her face sudden- 
ly changing. " And now tell me all you have been doing." 

Tristan was as good as his word, and every morning 
after the mid-day breakfast used to make his appearance 
to know if " the ladies " would like to come for a 'walk ; 
and if it was not too hot, and there seemed no chance of 
a thunder-storm, the three would spend hours exploring, 
as far as Eleanor's strength would allow. As she grew 
stronger their walks became more extensive, and Tristan 
was a capital guide. He not only knew every stone for 
miles round, but every legend concerning it, and these 
legends were poured forth in the most untiring way. He 
would point out the place where the great ceremony of 
washing the babies was held, where the cats waltzed 
round the crucifix and then disappeared when the stone 
was thrown which killed their king ; where the girls, the 
best dancers in all Brittany, danced round the bonfires at 
the Feux de Saint-Jean. He even had definite ideas as 
to the particular nut-tree up which Mis^re sent the devil 
to gather the nuts which Misere was to eat in hell. 
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Miss Maxwell was mnch amused with the clearness and 
precision of the boy*s mind. The ghosts and devils and 
cats were perfectly real to him, and he was prepared to 
encounter them at any moment ; but this belief luckily, 
as it happened, did not hinder his being intensely practi- 
cal and ready for every emergency. 

One day, about the middle of August, they made an 
excursion to Penmarch, with Tristan to keep them com- 
pany. The day was clear, with one of those very high 
west winds blowing which sometimes strike across the 
sea and the waves of com in the last week of July. 
Athwart the low black rocks of Penmarch the foam was 
blown fast, there was a splendid stormy sea chafing as if 
in anger among the reefs, and charging with a roar up 
the narrow gullies. Miss Maxwell sat down on a rock, 
and with Tristan was busily unpacking luncheon, while 
Eleanor wandered along the coast with her face to the 
sea. Suddenly Miss Maxwell heard Tristan utter a cry, 
and, looking up, saw him running towards Eleanor as 
fast as his chubby little legs would cany him. The cause 
of his excitement could not be guessed. Eleanor was 
standing beside a large cross which was clamped to the 
rock, and she appeared far out of the reach of the tide. 
Yet Tristan, as he ran and stumbled over the bowlders, 
kept shouting and waving his hands. Miss Maxwell sup- 
posed that Eleanor had intruded on some particularly 
sacred haunt of the fions d^aut fais, and went on with 
her unpacking of the luncheon - bag. The roar of the 
waves had drowned Tristan's voice, and Eleanor was sud- 
denly roused from her day-dream by feeling a tug at her 
dress. " Come away, come away I" cried the boy, still 
dragging at her backward, till he had placed a broad low 
rock between her and the iron cross. Then he paused 
for a moment, and in that moment a tall white column 
of water rose from the long gully beneath the cross, 
leaped clean over it, and over the very spot where the 

4 
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girl had been standing, and seemed to stretch with greedy 
fangs (for so the west wind drove the water) towards the 
shelter which Tristan had chosen. The spray struck like 
a whip on Eleanor's face, and the subsiding wave bore 
back with it into the gully some large, loose stones that 
lay near the cross. 

" Come away, mademoiselle," said ^Tristan, " you will 
soon be dry." 

"What was it?" said Eleanor, bewildered. "I don't 
understand. How could the sea have got up here ?" 

"It is the gully of Trevenec," said Tristan ; "the wave 
runs up it in storms. That cross marks the very place 
where a lady and two children were sucked down in the 
year of the war." 

By this time Miss Maxwell had come up ; pale and 
trembling, and unable to speak, she laid her hand on the 
boy's head. He looked up surprised, then seeing the 
trouble in her face, guessed dimly at what she was feel- 
ing, and said hastily, " The young mademoiselle won't go 
there again, and there is no other blow-hole in this coun- 
try. I ought to have told you, but I was thinking about 
the crucifix and the cats." 

" You have saved my life, Tristan, and I shall never 
forget it," said Eleanor, who took the event much more 
calmly than Miss Maxwell. As for Tristan, he was like 
other boys who are never in any way affected by a dan- 
ger when it is once over. At luncheon he displayed a 
fine appetite, unlike his friends, and on the drive home 
he told to inattentive ears his most grewsome stories 
about les lavandUres de la nuit. " They wash dead men's 
bodies all white, you know, in the pools on the moor by 
moonlight," said Tristan, cheerfully. "Rose Marie has 
seen them ; she was frightened." 

Of course, the next morning, the first thing to be thought 
of was a visit to Tristan's home, to see what they could 
do for the boy. Eleanor was very anxious that the affair 
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should be hers only, and much persuasion was required 
before she would allow Miss Maxwell to take her share. 

Tristan's father's house was a cottage in a green little 
glen. The thin smoke of burning kelp was rising in front 
of the door, making a faint opal mist in the air, for Tristan 
phre added the collection of varech to his industries among 
the lobsters. The iittle garden had a somewhat ancient 
and fish-like flavor, as is common in fisher's quarters. The 
stone wall of one of these Breton fields, " where nothing 
in particular seems to grow," marked the frontier of the 
land which the fisherman was eager to call his own. 

Within,the house was cleaner than the generality of Bret- 
on houses, and the beautifully carved chests, wardrobes, 
and press-beds were as bright as rubbing could make them. 

Tristan's mother, a handsome Norman woman, looked 
most picturesque in her white cap, with the sides pinned 
back, and the large white collar which covered her shoul- 
ders. In the corner sat the fountain-head of all Tristan's 
legends, his grandmother, a cheery old woman who could 
speak nothing but Breton. 

Madame Gueneuc, the younger, received her visitors 
courteously and kindly. "She had heard so much of 
them from Tristan. They had been so good to him. 
Would they not sit down ?" 

Miss Maxwell smiled, and began to sing Tristan's praises, 
and then inquired if he had not told his mother what he 
had done for them yesterday. " Oh ! he had said he had 
pulled the young mademoiselle away from the blow-hole. 
But they were terrible things those blow -holes; more 
than once strangers had been sucked down, and once a 
gentleman saw his wife and two children disappear before 
his eyes. That was in the year of the war." 

Neither for her own sake nor Eleanor's did Miss Max- 
well wish to dwell on this aspect of the subject, so she 
promptly told Madame Gu6neuc that the object of their 
visit was to discover what they could do for Tristan. 
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"They were too good — the boy was a good boy, no 
doubt. But she really hardly knew what to say." 

" Would he like a trade ?" asked Miss Maxwell, " or to 
be sent to a good school ?" 

Well, Madame Gu6neuc hardly knew — ^he liked books 
to be sure — ^but still — ^however, here was the boy to an- 
swer for himself. 

Tristan's face brightened as he entered and saw who 
was there, and he burst out : 

" Oh, madame ! I have been over the moor. I met old 
Rose Marie, and she told me such a beautiful, sad story 
about the chapel of Ste. Pulcherie." 

" We shall be delighted to hear it some day, Tristan, 
but we have come now to know what you would like to 
be when you are a man. If you would like it you shall 
go to school and learn many things; or if you would rather 
learn a trade, the young mademoiselle and I will appren- 
tice you as soon as you are old enough." 

"No, thank you !" answered Tristan, who always knew 
his own mind, and accepted the proposed gift without 
questioning ; " but will you buy me a boat of my own ? 
Then father can go out and catch fish, and sail to Brest 
and St. Malo." 

" Oh, but, Tristan !" said his mother, " think what the 
ladies are offering to you. Why, you might become a 
great man !" 

" I don't want to be a great man," answered Tristan. 
" I want a boat." 

This closed the matter, and Miss Maxwell promised to 
arrange that a fishing-smack should be bought, and by 
this time Tristan's father has purchased the unfruitful- 
looking field, and is a great man in the parish. 

After the adventures of the gully of Trevenec, home 
seemed inviting. Not without a tear from the stoical 
Tristan, and with many promises to " CQme back again," 
the English ladies left the enchanted Breton country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IVAN. 

**From Aprill to Septembere the trout lepyth." 

Treatyie of Flsshynge wyth an Angle. 

The stin was setting when Eleanor alighted from the 
train at a wayside station in North Devon, a little station 
half smothered in fuchsias and geraniums. The train was 
late, and Katie Russell was pacing up and down the plat- 
form, too excited to sit still. " Here you are at last !" 
she cried, running up before the train had stopped to the 
carriage in which Eleanor was sitting. She had not seen 
the girl before in the deep mourning which made her look 
grave and pale. 

"Are you tired to death, Eleanor?" 

*'No, not exactly. I am only rather hot and dusty. 
How nice the country smells !" 

" Wait till you come near our myrtles. I don't won- 
der that the Greeks made marriage-wreaths of them," said 
Katie, as she inspected the unlading of Eleanor's luggage, 
"especially as I. don't think they had any oranges or 
orange-blossoms." 

By a singular accident none of Eleanor's property had 
been carefully left at the remote Devonshire junction 
where she had changed trains ; so, leaving the heavy bag- 
gage to follow in a cart, Katie hurried her friend to the 
pony-carriage that was waiting for them, and drove rap- 
idly off. 

Every foot of the road was lovely. The great deep 
lanes were a tangle of late purple blossoms, early berries, 
bright leaves, and ferns; bubbling brown streams were 
companions on the way ; picturesque houses were passed. 
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each with its bush of fuchsia and myrtle in the little gar- 
den in front, and its scented verbenas and geraniums 
against the wall. Then a sudden turn of the road brought 
them on to the moor, where Katie abruptly reined in her 
pony. " Look !'* she said, and Eleanor looked, and could 
almost fancy herself in Brittany. Straight in front of her 
lay the moor, with its patches of dying heather and rus- 
set fern, golden in the sun, and broken here and there by 
huge granite bowlders. To the right and left great head- 
lands reared themselves, while the girdle of all was the 
sea. 

^' It is just like Brittany I" exclaimed Eleanor, as the 
highest praise she could give. 

"No, it isn't," answered Katie, rather hurt. "It isn't 
like anything but itself. And if you don't love my home 
better than fifty Brittanies I will never speak to you 
again." 

Eleanor laughed. 

"There wasn't any one in Brittany like yaw, Katie, any 
way, not even Tristan. But you don*t mean to say you 
are going to drive us straight over that precipice ? I feel 
quite like the Duchess May." 

" Oh, it*8 all right I" and winding down the steep road 
they turned into a wooded valley, and entered the grounds 
of an old Elizabethan house. The very outside of Hnnt- 
ingcombe Manor was suggestive of the roominess pecul- 
iar to the houses of our ancestors, differing as much from 
the " spaciousness '* of modem " mansions " as our hastily- 
snatched leisure moments do from the quiet of their lives. 
Outside, it was all gables and muUioned windows ; inside, 
it had endless corridors and huge sleeping -rooms, fur- 
nished principally with the oak bedsteads and carved 
wardrobes of the original occupants, with here and there 
a Louis Quinze chair or spindle-legged table, introduced 
in the last century by some member of the family more 
travelled or more innovating than the rest. 
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*^N6wy'* cried Katie, "you won't have seen any houses 
in Brittany like thatr^ 

"Not one. But don't you think it would be improved 
by an avenue of dolmens up to the front-door ? I wonder 
no one has tried that kind of decoration yet." 

Katie's rejoinder was stopped by the appearance of 
Mrs. Russell at the door. She was a pretty, kindly-look- 
ing woman, whose unmarried days had not been passed 
in an Elizabethan surrounding. It was easy to guess that 
circumstances had forced Katie into being the capital 
manager and capable young woman that she was. 

Mrs. Russell's first care was for the comfort of her guest. 
She was sure Eleanor had a headache. Would she bathe her 
brow with camphor? Would she have some sal volatile? 
"Perhaps sal volatile and soda-water might be good for a 
headache," suggested Mrs. Russell, rather speculatively. 

But Eleanor did not care to emulate the martyrs of 
science and venture on this unusual combination. She 
protested that she knew not headaches, and that tea and 
Devonshire cream were much more to her mind than sal 
volatile or camphor. 

"Have you heard from Ivan? When does he come 
back ?" Mrs. Russell asked, and Katie, who had got her 
letters at the station, answered laconically, considering 
the subject, 

"To-morrow; he wanted to stay for a dance." 

After tea was over, the two girls put on their hats and 
wandered about the garden, planted with large clumps 
of rhododendrons and some beautiful trees. Tropical 
plants flourished in this sheltered place, and the rose gar- 
den was now in the full glory of its second bloom. 

"You seem to have everything here," said Eleanor, 
looking round. 

" Yes, now we have got yow," answered Katie, squeez- 
ing her arm affectionately. " My dear, I have been so 
sorry for you. If I could only have been with you I" 
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"I know," answered Eleanor, quickly ; "but no one 
could have helped me. I had just got to wait till feeling 
came back to me." 

"What a blessing Miss Maxwell must have been to 
you ! I don't know any one I would rather have about 
me if I were in trouble." 

" She is always good," said Eleanor, who could not talk 
about that terrible time, even to Katie, and Katie seeing 
this changed the subject. 

" I hope you have brought a habit, as I told you. I 
have been mapping out every inch of the country for 
twenty miles round, and you can ride Brian Boru as much 
as you like." 

"Brian Boru? Then I trust he has given up running 
away. I don't care what a horse does so long as I can 
hold him. But, Katie, I do trust you won't insist on tak- 
ing me out in a boat !" 

" I intend to take you out for periods beginning with 
a quarter of an hour every day, and to send you back to 
London proof against sea-sickness. It can be done, I am 
sure of it. And with that charming prospect I shall in- 
vite you to come back to the house. It gets chilly now in 
the evenings." 

It was not, however, the terrors of the sea that occupied ' 
Eleanor's mind when she was left alone at night, but 
rather Katie's unusual reticence with regard to' her broth- 
er, and the troubled look on her face while she had spoken 
these few words about him. It was so unlike the happy 
manner in which she had always alluded to him, and even 
dragged allusions in ; the manner which Eleanor and her 
mother had so often laughed about in old days — ^the old 
days that were so near as we count time. Well, she sup- 
posed she would know all about it soon ; and, besides, 
perhaps she had no right to speculate on what Katie 
might wish to conceal. 

While the girls were having a hard fight at lawn-tennia 
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the following afternoon, there arose a joyous barking of 
little dogs, and Eleanor saw Katie's face suddenly bright- 
en, as she flung down her racket and dashed hastily to- 
wards the house. The cause of this excitement was a tall 
young man about twenty-five, who had just made his ap- 
pearance on the terrace. 

" Oh, Ivan ! why didn't you tell us what train you 
would come by ? I would have come to meet you," 

'•'I couldn't, it depended on so many other people, but 
I have told Baker to go for my things. Is that Miss 
Winton down there ?" 

" Yes ; she arrived last night ; come and see her. Tea 
is just ready; will you have anything else?" 

" No, thanks, tea will do quite well. I got some lunch 
on the road. Is she good?" This remark referred to 
Eleanor's play, and not to her moral character. 

" Yes, very, when she is in practice, but she hasn't 
played all the summer." 

All this time Eleanor had been standing at the edge of 
the old bowling-green which now formed the tennis- 
ground, looking out over the sea, and trying to appear 
absolutely unconscious of the approach of Ivan and Katie. 
Her pains were cut short as soon as possible by a charac- 
teristic summons from Katie to come and be introduced 
to Ivan, the girl adding to her brother, by way of intro- 
duction, " You've often heard of Betsy Trotwood ; now 
you see her." 

" I never expected to see her playing tennis," said Ivan, 
holding out his hand, to which Eleanor rejoined, " I'm 
sure she would have played a great deal better than I 
have been doing to-day." 

In spite of a slight antipathy which Eleanor had been 
privily cherishing against this paragon, she could not help 
owning that her first impression was favorable. He was 
handsome, fair-haired, and well-made, without being in the 
least like a ^^ god " or a guardsman, and he was easy and 
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pleasant in his manner, which she considered to be much 
more important. Before tea was over she had discov- 
ered that he was clever — 2k fact she had previously been 
inclined to doubt — and that he was good-natured and polite 
to his sister as well as to herself. So on the whole she 
was well satisfied, and felt they would get on as happily 
as she and Katie's brother ought to do. While they 
were sitting lazily talking about nothing in particular, 
Mrs. Bussell came back from her drive. 

" My dear boy, I am so delighted to see you !" she said, 
embracing him warmly and then sinking into a garden 
chair. "Have you enjoyed yourself?" A slight cloud 
came for a moment over Ivan's face. 

"Oh, yes! I've had very good fun, but it was rather 
hot." 

" And did you meet nice people at the races ?" pursued 
his mother, whose keenness of perception was not her 
leading characteristic. 

" The usual set," replied Ivan. "The Listens and Far- 
quharsons were in the house, and the Trentons were stay- 
ing close by. I don't think you would know the names 
of the others if I were to tell you." 

" No, I dare say not," observed Mrs. Russell, placidly. 
" I have been reading all about the races in the papers, 
but I'm afraid I didn't understand it all properly." 

Ivan laughed. "No, I don't suppose you did. The 
language of the sporting press may not be coarse, but its 
meaning is obscure. Here is something more in your line, 
mother," and he produced the last number of the Queeuy 
which this thoughtful son had specially provided for his 
mother's instruction. 

Leaving Mrs. Russell happy with a controversy on the 
merits of Tunbridge Wells as a place of residence for the 
aunts of the human race, the young people turned to the 
tennis - ground, and after some consideration it was de- 
cided that Ivan and Eleanor should play Katie. It was 
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not long before Eleanor discovered Bomething else about 
Ivan — that he was lazy. He could play . extremely well 
if he chose, and occasionally got up the most surprising 
things, but, as a rule, he did not care to exert himself, and 
would let any ball pass sooner than run for it. 

This provoked Eleanor, who liked everything to be done 
thoroughly, and she began to think that ^^ she might al- 
most as well play with a girl." 

When they returned to the house, she expected Katie 
would come to her room and ask her opinion of Ivan, but 
Katie never came. 

After dinner was over they all sat in the conservatory, 
and laughed together over Ivan's account of the ladies at 
Heathfield. 

" It was really a most curious study," said he ; " the 
men were good fellows enough, but their wives I At first 
I used to spend a good deal of time trying to imagine 
what they were like without their powder and paint and 
dye, till it one day occurred to me to translate them back- 
ward, and give the golden-haired dames dark hair and 
sallow skins, and the dark beauties tow-colored hair and 
complexions to match, and then the problem was solved 
and I was happy. Onalady who came to dinner had (you 
won't believe it) a pink kid neck and arms, and another 
had them of some kind of white elastic stuff that went 
into her gloves at one end, and into a black velvet sort of 
necklace at the other. But the best of all was a fair 
creature who used to make her appearance about lunch- 
time, with little, plain, light-gray eyes for morning wear, 
while in the evening they were transformed into luminous 
orbs, with great black pupils." 

" My dear Ivan, you don't expect us to believe ^Ao^." 

" All belladonna^ you little innocent ! It's a pity she 
didn't think it worth her while to use it always. And 
then the extent to which they never knew anything ! One 
day some one happened to allude casually to Lucrezia 
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Borgia, something about poisoning somebody, and Mrs. 
Liston looked very blank at first, and then said, ' Oh, the 
woman in the opera 1' " 

" Dear me ! how very ignorant," observed Mrs. Russell. 
" I have always known all about Lucrezia, ever since my 
governess told me it was improper to read about her. 
Katie, dear, bring the * Lays of Ancient Rome ;' there is 
something about her there." 

" It seems to me the sort of thing one was bom know- 
ing," said Katie, whose ideas concerning Lucrezia's his- 
tory were less vague than her mother's, and who did not 
look for the work of reference suggested. " I can't think 
how people manage to escape seeing things, when they 
merely turn over a newspaper or a book." 

**But some people never do either one or other, my 
dear Katie, not even when they are waiting at a doc- 
tor's." 

" No, I suppose not," answered Eleanor. " My cousin. 
Miss Maxwell, told me that she was calling in London, 
last spring, on a girl who had lived in London for many 
years, and had had her mind further enlarged by a winter 
in Rome. Cousin Frances asked her, naturally enough, 
if she had been to see Burne Jones's pictures, which were 
just then being exhibited at the Grosvenor. The girl 
looked quite vacant. 'Burne Jones? I don't think I 
ever heard of him. Is he an old master?' *No,' said 
Cousin Frances, 'he is a very new master.' * Oh I then 
I'm sure I never heard of him.' " 

"How awfully healthy all those people ought to be. 
Miss Winton ; they never have any strain on their minds. 
But you wouldn't think it possible that anybody could 
live without knowing who Tennyson was. Well, one day 
I was carrying on a conversation with a lady about the 
immense distances in London, and she observed. Yes, it 
really was a great drawback. Her house in Regent's 
Park was quite a journey from some other street, where 
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some friends of theirs had had a house last winter — 

* the gentleman,' you know, who wrote * The Promise of 
May.' " 

'^ Perhaps she thought she was talking down to you, 
Ivan," said Katie. " But^what did you say ?" 

" Oh ! I reflected for some time, and then my face 
brightened with a sudden recollection, and I exclaimed, 

* Ah, yes I I think I have heard of that piece.' " 

" Well, I'm sure I hope they find this ignorance bliss," 
remarked Eleanor ; " they seem to have plenty of it." 

At the same time she privately wondered why Mr. Rus- 
sell should care to stay with these uninstructed ones. 

The nations are said to be happy which have no his- 
tory worth speaking of, but it is certain that their un- 
eventful annals are not exciting to read. A chapter full 
of the pleasant days of three young people, left to them- 
selves in the bright September weather, would not be 
more interesting than the records of Rome under an angel 
of an Antonine. Happy days, and what a pity it is that 
we only know how happy they are when they are past ! 
The delight has gone when we have become conscious 
that it was happiness. £leanor was happy, in spite of 
her black dress and her memories. 

The only cloud over the house came once or twice when 
Ivan seemed a little sad, and this somehow was always 
after the morning papers arrived at lunch-time. " What 
does he find there to annoy him?" Eleanor wondered, 
idly. "He does not read the leading articles, and he 
can't be interested in the City." Then her attention was 
diverted elsewhere, and she dismissed the matter. 

Katie Russell naturally watched her brother and her 
bosom friend with curiosity and interest. She saw that 
they enjoyed each other's society, that Eleanor rather 
liked to lecture Ivan for his laziness, and that Ivan liked 
being lectured. Eleanor found him very different from 
any of the young men she had known at Knightston. 
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He Lad the Oxford way of seeming to have been through 
everything — "phases" and "convictions" and "aspira- 
tions" — and of looking back on them with a smile from 
an attitude of acquiescent indifference. He could do a 
great many things up to a certain point. He played very 
well, " with taste and feeling," but there was some truth 
in Eleanor's reproach, that " she didn't believe he had 
ever been known to play through a single sonata." He 
could sketch cleverly and rapidly, and his caricatures 
were very nearly very good — excellent they seemed in 
comparison with the dreadful scrawls which are photo- 
graphed and exhibited in Oxford booksellers' windows. 
He was not a bad cricketer ; he rode well ; his move- 
ments, when he chose, were wonderfully quick, and the 
University prize foils which decorated his study showed 
that he could fence. He was a good judge of acting, 
and he had read a great deal in his casual way. Fish- 
ing was an amusement which seemed made for him, and 
so excellent was Ivan Russell's temper that he would 
take ladies to see him ply the phantom minnow in the 
little bush-covered Devonshire stream, and could be cer- 
tain of never offending them with the language of irri- 
tation when he was fast in the hazels and alders. 

One day the girls were sitting above a lasher, Katie 
was sketching on the narrow old wooden bridge, and 
Ivan was arranging his tackle. "Have you anything 
with you to read, Katie?" said Eleanor. 

" Yes, here is an old copy of ' College Lays,' " said 
Katie, showing a battered pamphlet, " and in it are some 
of Ivan's poems." 

And she began to read aloud : 

"* My lady hath soft hair, 

douce amie ! 
She hath one robe of vair, 
In summer time to wear, 

Et dam la pluie P ^^ 
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" Katie," shouted Ivan, hurrying up as fast as his wide 
"waders" would let him, "will you leave off reading 
that rubbish?" and there was a friendly struggle for the 
volume. 

Katie prevailed, and Ivan, plunging under, the hazels, 
fled down the stream with his fishing-rod. 

"Let me read them, Katie," said Eleanor, taking the 
verses from her, "not that one about the d(yuce amie, 
though," and she had read the poems, and even had liked 
some of them, long before Ivan returned. 

He opened his basket and laid it at the girls' feet. 
Katie was better pleased than Eleanor with the spotted 
trout. The town -bred girl could not readily take any 
pleasure in the prizes of any field-sport. 

"You are the only person I ever saw catch any trout," 
she said to him, " but don't you think it very cruel ?" 

" * Never to mix one's pleasure or one's pride with suf- 
fering of the meanest thing that breathes' — ^that's what 
you mean, isn't it ?" 

" Yes," said Eleanor; " Wordsworth was quite right." 

" Ah ! but Wordsworth says fishing is all right too," 
said Ivan: 

" * While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport 
Shall live the name of Walton, sage benign.' " 

"I never heard any one quote that before," said El- 
eanor. 

" Shelley pitched into Wordsworth about it," said Ivan, 
"but Shelley used to shoot too, before he went up." 

" Went up .?" said Eleanor, half fancying the Shellep 
worshippers had invented a myth about the bodily trans- 
lation of the poet. 

" Went up to the University," Ivan answered, simply. 
"Hogg says Shelley had been at the partridges all Sep- 
tember before his Freshman's term — 

"By Jove! there's a big trout rose under the willow 
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at the foot of the pool," Ivan added, rising softly; "I'll 
go for him." 

They had all been sitting on the broad brown wooden 
bar, carved with old lovers' names and outworn dates, 
above the little lasher which fell into the pool. The 
sides of the pool were thickly covered with hazels, and 
among these Ivan stole away. 

"Now, Eleanor, you will see a trout caught," said 
Katie, very excited. 

Presently they saw Ivan's rod (he himself was hidden 
by the bushes) waving in the air, then the fly fell like 
thistledown. There was a small circle in the water un- 
der the willow, then they saw the rod bend double, next 
there was a flouncing and hurried splashing in the water, 
and then a big trout leaped high out, just beneath the 
girls' feet. 

" I have him !" cried Ivan. ** Katie, bring the landing- 
net I" 

Katie hurried round with the net to a place where 
there was an opening in the bushes and a little shore of 
silvery pebbles. Eleanor sat still and looked on, half 
curious, and most of her sympathies with the trout. But 
fortune was against the gallant fish, and after one or two 
more wild rushes he was safe in the landing-net. 

" He's the last of this season," Ivan cried, as he pushed 
his way back through the hazels, and, sitting down beside 
Eleanor, began correcting Katie's sketch. 

"Mr. Russell," said Eleanor, after a short silence, "you 
can do a good many things, why don't you do some- 
#hmg?" 

"The Greeks didn't ever do anything. Leisure and 
friendship, they thought, were good enough. And I 
hope," he said, looking up at Eleanor, " we have both." 

"We aren't Greeks," said Eleanor. "You can paint; 
why don't you stick to painting ?" 

" What ! and give up music ? Oh, I couldn't." 
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" Well, why don't you work at music ? You have so 
much talent for it." 

" But I haven't a talent for working at it." 

"I think that is the only talent you have not got," re- 
plied Eleanor. 

" Ah I you have touched his weak point," said Katie, 
half sadly, "and he knows it." 

"We can't be all strong points," said Ivan. "I dare 
say even Miss Winton has a weak point, if we only knew 
it." 

"No; Eleanor's weak point would be strong." 

"What an * armed and iron maidenhood,' " said Eleanor, 
flushing a little. She didn't know whether she liked be- 
ing thought so hard and impeccable. 

" I would give anything to be able to draw — ^properly, 
I mean," she went on, to turn the conversation. " There 
are such quantities of pictures I want to do." 

"Shakespeare?" asked Katie. 

"Don't suggest such a thing! I think the Academy 
ought to make a rule that all pictures of Ophelia and the 
Forest of Arden should be rejected." 

"Pray don't forget Mary Queen of Scots and Marie 
Antoinette," said Ivan. "But do tell me what you want 
to do; perhaps I may be inspired." 

" Oh, I couldn't tell you them all, there are so many 
of them : Maggie in the pine-trees at the Bed Deeps, and 
Helen, of course — I suppose everybody wants to do Helen 
— and a quantity of things out of the ^ Interlude !' Oh, 
and heaps more !" 

" I never could stand Maggie going to meet that f e^ 
low Philip," remarked Ivan. " It always made me creep. 
I'm sure Tom was quite right. He was the only sensible 
person in the book." 

"Do you think he would have got on any better with 
Stephen for a brother-in-law ?" suggested Katie, with a 
smile; but Eleanor indignantly struck in, "He never would 

5 
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have been asked! I don't mind the fact of her falling in 
love with Stephen — of course you never can account for 
people's fancies — and, besides, he was the first educated 
man she had seen, except poor deformed Philip. But to 
think of a girl like that, whose one notion all her life had 
been to sacrifice herself, deliberately going and betraying 
her cousin — it's horrible!" 

" But remember she fell in love with Stephen first," Ivan 
said. 

"I don't care when she fell in love with him. It was 
very mean, and it falsified the whole character." 

"Yes, I think it did," put in Katie. " A girl like Mag- 
gie would surely have been more likely to sacrifice herself, 
in quite an unnecessary way, than behave so to Lucy." 

"*C7et«B qui aiment se sacrijient quelquefois; ceux qui 
8ont aimis, jamais,^ " quoted Ivan. 

" It would be very hard, of course," said Eleanor, " but 
anything would be better than to go through life with the 
knowledge that you had acted like — " and she hesitated 
for a word. 

" A cur," finished Ivan for her, " I don't observe any 
tendency in Stephen to unnecessary self-sacrifices," he 
went on, as he wiped his brushes. 

"No, my dear, he was a man;" with which crushing re- 
joinder Katie rose, and began to lead the way to the house. 

Half-way up the path she stopped. " As I am here, I 
may as well look in on a poor woman ; but don't wait 
lunch for me." And the others went on. After walking 
a little way in silence,' Ivan turned to Eleanor. "Miss 
Winton, do you despise me for being so idle ?" 

"I wish you wouldn't say that; it sounds, as if I had 
been lecturing, or looking as if I disapproved." 

" I like being disapproved of," said Ivan. 

" Well, I do think it's a very great pity. If I had only 
one of your talents, I would manage to make the world 
hear of me." 
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" But I don't care about the world hearing of me. Can't 
you suggest some other motive ?" 

"I don't know. If you were a poor man, I might say 
fall in love ; but as you are rich, that would not do you 
any good; you can afford it." 

"Then only the poor find it prudent to fall in love?" 

Eleanor laughed; she was too much in earnest to feel 
self-conscious. 

" Perhaps what I said sounds silly, but what I mean is 
this : I believe you will never do any work till you are 
forced, and there never can be anything to force you. If 
banks would only break, as they do in novels, or the Land 
League spread among your farmers, it would be the mak- 
ing of — ^" and she paused. 

" Of indolent men of great natural genius like me, you 
were going to say. But do you think dire need of money 
the only thing that will make me work ?" 

" You have no ambition," 

" Some day I might have an ambition — or even have 
some one that had an ambition for me," he said, looking 
at her a moment. 

" Some day," she said, lightly — " to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row, and to-morrow. But here we are at home." 

Ivan stayed to remove his wet waders in the porch. 
Eleanor went into the house, and came out with the pa- 
pers. " Here," she cried, " is the news you men can't live 
without;" and she offered him the Times^ while she read 
the chronicle of births, deaths, and marriages. When she 
had discovered that no people known to her had distin- 
guished themselves in any way, she turned round, but 
Ivan was gone. Presently he re-appeared with a riding- 
whip in his hand, making his way. to the stables. His 
face, which was overcast, lighted up when he saw her. " I 
find I must send off a letter, and I may as well ride over 
with it myself," he said. " Can I do anything for you at 
Bridgeway ?" 
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" Nothing, thank you," she replied, and he hastened 
away. 

Eleanor soon heard his horse's hoofs clattering on the 
road. " What does he find to vex him in the newspapers ?** 
she wondered again. 



CHAPTER VL 

A MODERN MID-DAY CONVERSATION. 
'*Le soleil ni la mort ne se peuvent regarder fixement." 

Katie thought everything was going on very well. As 
the days passed on she perceived a growing inclination 
on the part of her brother for her friend's society, and a 
readiness to give up that of every one else. It mattered 
very little if the girls were making frocks for some of 
Katie's small nieces, grappling with Ebers's novels in the 
original, or practising a swift overhand service at lawn- 
tennis, Ivan was sure to be somewhere about, giving them, 
as he said, the benefit of a masculine mind. Eleanor took 
all this very quietly, and really was quite unaware that 
she had anything to do with his perpetual presence. She 
did not know, as Katie did, that in former summers he 
had been accustomed to spend half his time driving to 
this cricket match and tbat tennis party, and was often 
persuaded to stay for the night, " to help them to finish 
up with a dance." 

Even in wet weather he had not been wont to dangle 
about the house. He had gone out fishing, or had smoked 
in the stables, enjoying that singular anodyne and con- 
solation which most men derive from contemplating the 
hind-quarters of horses. 

Now things were different ; even Mrs. Russell vaguely 
felt that there was a change, and commented on it in her 
usual weak, disjointed way. "It is such a comfort to 
think that you have refused that invitation to the meet 
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of the stag-hounds at Hawdon. No one knows what I 
have suffered at the idea of your riding over that lonely 
moor, with not a house in sight in case of an accident." 

" My dear mother, if I never run any more risk than 
going over Exmoor on Ram Lai, I shall have a long life 
and an uncommonly dull one." 

" Oh, I don't know. There was that unfortunate man 
last winter who lost his way in the snow there, and was 
frozen to death. I never pass the place without thinking 
of it." 

" Have you discovered, Miss Winton," said Ivan, turn- 
ing to her, " that my mother's mind is a perfect chamber 
of horrors, as well as a cupboard full ofrrecipes for every 
kind of emergency? Cobwebs and cold keys my dear 
mother keeps ready, in case any one is seized with bleed- 
ing at the nose, and there is ammonia and brandy for 
those who are bitten by serpents. I have known her to 
steal a potato, because a stolen potato, outwardly applied, 
is good for rheumatism. She knows what to do in case 
the salt is spilled at dinner, and to avert the consequences 
of walking under a ladder on Friday, fasting. She can 
also describe accurately every case of illness that has oc- 
curred in the village for the last twenty years, and when 
I was little she used to tell me stories of all the fatal ac- 
cidents, by way of a lullaby." 

" Oh, Ivan, my dear, you exaggerate so. But things do 
take hold of me in such a way, I never can 6elp tell- 
ing them. It seems to prevent me dwelling on them so 
much." 

"You needn't apologize; I was always delighted to 
listen. But I was about to suggest, when I came in, that 
we should have a sort of tea picnic, early, of course, for 
the days are getting short, at Melcombe Crag, where 
the little boy fell over on a windy night, when he had 
been across the moor to fetch the doctor t6 his dying 
father." 
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" How horrid !" said Eleanor. " I hope he wasn't killed ?" 

" Yes, he was, and his father died too. But it all hap- 
pened ages ago. Well, mother, can we go to-morrow ?" 

"Yes, of course. I will tell Taylor to have everything 
ready, and I will take plenty of shawls in case it should 
be damp." 

If Mrs. Russell considered it damp the following after- 
noon, no one else could have done so. They were all in 
high spirits as they drove along the lanes, bright with 
briony berries and rose pips, and across the moor where 
the golden bracken was in all its glory. Melcombe Crag 
was about eight miles from Huntingcombe, and the spot 
Ivan had designed for his picnic was a little sheltered hol- 
low, close to the head of a waterfall, and only to be reached 
' from the top. The carriage was left at the nearest farm- 
house, which luckily was at no great distance, and a boy 
was despatched with the basket of provisions. This was 
easily done, but it was by no means so easy to drag Mrs. 
Russell to the place of meeting. 

" I'm sure it is very wet, Katie," she observed, nervously, 
standing on the step of the carriage with one foot poised 
doubtfully in the air. " I wish I had thought of putting 
on a pair of American overshoes." 

" Indeed, mamma, it is quite dry. There's nothing but 
heather all the way, and it isn't far." 

" Come along, mother," said Ivan. " I'll take care of 
you; and if we should come to a stream, I'll jump over 
with you. Never mind American overshoes. They would 
almost make even your feet like the feet of the ladies of 
Gottingen." 

Thus flattered and adjured, Mrs. Russell descended 
fearfully to the ground, and they proceeded, Eleanor and 
Katie smothered in shawls for her use. 

For the first few steps all went well, but suddenly Mrs. 
Russell gave a spasmodic leap to the side and uttered a 
faint scream. 
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'* What is the matter, mamma ? Hav^ you twisted 
your foot ?" asked Katie, coming forward. 

" Oh, Katie, I felt something bite my leg. I'm sure 
it was a viper. I wish I had never come to this horrid 
place ! The road is much nicer." 

" It was only a branch of heather, I expect. No vipers 
are ever found here. And look ! after we have passed 
this little bit of bracken there is only short turf, and then 
you will be quite comfortable." 

A sigh of relief was breathed by the whole party when 
the desired haven was reached. A throne of shawls was 
speedily made for the good lady, and her nerves were 
soon quieted by a cup of tea. 

"Ivan," said Katie, when they had quite "put away 
desire of eating and drinking," and even Mrs. Russell had 
consumed two or three slices of cake and bread and but- 
ter, " I will stay here with mamma if you will take Eleanor 
to the bottom of the water -fall — it is so pretty down 
there." 

"All right," answered Ivan, jumping up. "You are 
not afraid of a scramble. Miss Winton ?" 

" No, certainly not ! I've not lost my Brittany legs 
yet," she answered, with that English freedom in alluding 
to our vile bodies which horrifies Mr. Howells. 
' " Now, dear, do be careful. Ivan is so daring." 

Eleanor nodded and laughed, and they disappeared 
over the side of the cliff. 

The path by the water-fall was not very difficult, and 
Eleanor was able to manage without tlie assistance of 
Ivan's hands and shoulders, which he offered her at every 
turn. 

" You seem to prefer getting on alone," he remarked 
at last, in an injured voice, when Eleanor had, for about 
the fiftieth time, rejected the use of his limbs instead of 
her own. 

" Well, I think I can mang,ge better alone," she an- 
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8wered, frankly. " I always know exactly what I can do 
and what I can't. But hadn't we better get across to that 
rock on the side, and then we can see the whole valley 
at once?" 

It was soon done, and then they sat down to rest, and 
to enjoy the water-fall edged by birches already flecked 
with gold, and the ferns which grew luxuriantly in every 
cleft of the rocks. At their feet dashed the turbid little 
brown stream, still foaming from its leap, and below them 
lay the sea, looking deeply blue through the narrow open- 
ing of the ravine. 

"What are you thinking of?" asked Ivan after some 
time, during which Eleanor had sat silently gazing at the 
water-fall. 

" I was wondering how one would feel if one fell over 
into that linn, or whether one would have time to feel at 
all." 

"I wish you wouldn't," said Ivan, drawing closer to 
her. "I never would let any danger come near you as 
long as I was by." 

"No one can be always by," she answered, too much 
absorbed in her own thoughts to think what his words 
implied. " Tell me, do you think one would be horribly 
afraid of death if it came — when it comes? Why should 
one mind so much ?" 

" I suppose it is the loneliness. I don't think I should 
care if you were with me, Eleanor." 

"I don't feel as if it were the loneliness," replied 
Eleanor, who had neither heard nor heeded the last part 
of his sentence. " It seems to me as if it were partly the 
darkness that frightens one, and partly the fact of not 
knowing what is to come next. I can bear anything as 
long as I know what it is to be. But I oughtn't to mind," 
she went on, "as mother — " and her voice broke. 

" Ah I" said Ivan, his face clouding over, "I believe you 
will never love any one as you loved her." 
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"No; of course not. How could I?" 

" So you have no heart left at all?" 

" Yes I have, somewhere," answered Eleanor, who took 
this exclamation as merely illustrative of Ivan's general 
love of psychological analysis ; " only it's not very easy 
to find, I know. But never mind about that. Were you 
ever in danger of death ?" 

" Oh yes, once or twice : once I was nearly shot with 
a saloon pistol — a sparrow's death — ^but I never thought 
much about it. You see, it comes, and it's over. You do 
what you can to get out of the hole at the time, and don't 
bother about it after, whether or no," said Ivan, reck- 
lessly solving the problem of our future destinies. " But 
what on earth has sent your thoughts off on this gloomy 
tack?" continued Ivan, who, like many men, had a deeply- 
rooted conviction that it is bad for people to talk about 
their feelings. 

"I often wonder about death, and try to picture what 
it would feel like if the doctor told me I had only a few 
more days to live. At first a kind of madness takes pos- 
session of you, as if the terror was some bodily thing, and 
you could battle with it ; and your brain seems to reel 
and your heart to beat, till you are almost suffocated. 
Then gradually a kind of resignation comes — a ' peace out 
of pain.' I have never got beyond that." 

Ivan did not answer, but looked at her curiously and 
tenderly, with eyes that might have told her much, had 
not her own been fixed dreamily on the falling water. 

" You are not going to die !" ho said, suddenly, in an 
anxious voice. " Eleanor, my — Tell me, you don't feel 
ill?" 

" Oh no ! of course not," she replied, with a sensation 
of disappointment, " I was foolish to go on so. And, after 
all, what a comfort there is in that saying, * Death can- 
not be an evil, because it is universal.' " 

"I don't see any comfort in that," said Ivan, "I never 
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did. Why should not a thing be evil because it is uni- 
versal on this poor little earth ? And even if you do be- 
lieve that nothing universal is evil, you are not much bet- 
ter off. Taking things as a whole, death may be an ex- 
cellent ordinance. * Good absolute, not for me though,' 
as the piper says in the JBothie. It is all very "well to say 
*let the individual wither, and the world be more and 
more,' but I don't enjoy it, don't you know, when you and 
I are the ^ individuals.' " 

Again Eleanor overlooked this conjunction of "you and 
I." She wanted to be serious, and to do what La Roche- 
foucauld says is impossible, to " look at death steadily." 

"It's humiliating to think," Ivan went on, humoring 
her wish, " that the more savage,people are, the less they 
fear death. A Chinaman will sell his life by way of in- 
suring it, so to speak, and let himself be put to death in 
another fellow's place for a few pounds to leave to his 
family. An Egyptian won't budge a step out of the way 
of a cholera patient. Even white men, before they were 
Christians, did not know fear. When the Celts had a sup- 
per party, two of them would get up and kill each other 
to divert the others. It is only we Europeans who are 
afraid, and yet Christianity is supposed to take away the 
sting. For my own part, I hope my death may come on 
me unawares. I have never agreed with Browning's 
*Prospice.' * I should hate that death bandaged my eyes,' 
and so on." 

"I agree with every word," said Eleanor, eagerly. "I 
can't endure to be taken unawares, before one has had 
time to think. I should die happier if I had fought down 
my terror first." 

" You would not be afraid," said Ivan, looking at her 
admiringly. "I think old Rochefoucauld's right," he 
went on, taking a little brown old book out of his pocket, 
and translating freely as he read aloud. " * Let us put a 
good face on it,' he says, the old Pagan, * and don't let us 
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whisper all we think of death even to ourselves. Let us 
expect more help from our natural temperament than 
from these feeble reasonings, which make us think we can 
approach death with indifference.' " 

"How horrible Newman's notion of dying is," said 
Eleanor: 

** * I care no more, for now it comes again, 
Tliat sense of ruin which is worse than pain. 

And, crueller still, 

A fierce and restless fright begins to fill 

The mansion of my soul. And, worse and worse, 

Some bodily form of ill 

Floats on the wind with many a — ' " 

" Oh, there you are ! I have been looking for you all 
Yound." Katie's cheery voice sounded from the other 
side of the beck. 

" With many a what, were you saying ?" asked Ivan, 
" it rhymed to worse." 

" Oh, never mind," said Eleanor, blushing a little, " you 
can read it for yourself." 

" Mother says a mist is rising," cried Katie ; " you must 
come home." 

"It's all right," thought the girl to herself. "Eleanor 
has been quoting poetry to him beside a water-fall. She 
would never quote poetry to him if she didn't like him 
very much indeed." 



CHAPTER VII. 

UNSETTLING. 

Ivan was much less certain than Katie that it was "all 
right." Love, as the Latin Delectus informs us, " is a 
strange, thing, and full of anxious fears," and Ivan was in 
love with Eleanor. Of course he had been in love several 
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times before, with those loves of the summer term which 
"live a lily's life and die" — die in the long vacation. But 
Ivan was now quite certain that love had previously been 
a stranger to him. People always are under that singular 
delusion when their affections are engaged anew ; and not 
only lovers, but the friends of lovers, are thus blinded. 
How often, when a man and maid are engaged, does a 
happy and excited lady friend hasten to tell you all about 
it. "They have been in love with each other since she 
was at school, though they have taken so long to make it 
up," she infonns you, though she knows, and you know, 
and she knows that you know, there have been several 
passages with several other people in the career of both 
the betrothed ones. 

Why did Ivan fall in love with Eleanor? When will 
people cease to ask an irresponsive system of things why 
any man cares for any woman ? In the first place, if we 
are to unwind the clew of love, Eleanor and Ivan were 
living in the same house and seeing each other constantly. 
"Allah is great, no doubt, and Juxtaposition his prophet," 
says the indecisive lover in Clough's poem, and he goes 
on, with superfluous metaphysics, to speculate — "Juxta- 
position, in fine, and what is Juxtaposition ?" Ivan knew 
very well, without "asking metaphysical conundrums," 
what Juxtaposition meant when the person " similar and 
similarly situated " to himself was a pretty girl, with 
tastes corresponding to his own, who liked him and lect- 
ured him, if she did not love him. Eleanor did not fright- 
en Ivan as she had frightened the young men of Knights- 
ton. Out of the depths of his laziness he admired and 
was amused by her energy and earnestness. Though he 
was quite unconscious of any ambition, he vaguely felt 
that Eleanor might make him ambitious. The notion 
that with Eleanor to help him he might " do something," 
was a kind of moral bribe which he threw to his con- 
science. He was in love because he was young, and be- 
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cause she was there, and pity perhaps had struck the first 
note of this little concerted piece — pity for the unhappy 
look that sometimes crossed Eleanor's face, and made it 
look tender in its pallor. However it came about, in love 
Ivan was, and inclined to put his fortune to the test, 
though he knew very well that his courage bordered on 
rashness. 

" Miss Winton, are you very busy this morning ?" asked 
Ivan the day after the picnic at the water-fall. 

"Not if you want me to do anything," answered 
Eleanor. 

" Then would you mind my making a sketch of you 
under the cedar ?" 

" Certainly not, if you think me worthy to be your 
model," she said, rising and going into the garden, and in 
a few minutes Ivan had posed her and the sketch was 
begun. 

Eleanor was sitting in a garden chair on a green bank, 
all strewn with yellow leaves from a birch-tree that made 
a golden background. The light and shade played over 
her as a soft wind stirred the tresses of the birch. The 
swallows, in the late fine weather, were holding their coun- 
cils of travel on the roofs, and in their chatter came the 

voice of autumn — 

" Voici rhiver, voici le f roid !" 

Ivan succeeded in posing Eleanor satisfactorily ; it was 
a pleasant task for the amateur, whose duty was now to 
look at her as attentively as he could. Painters must 
make their sitters talk, and Ivan used a common conver- 
sational opening, whi<5h might lead up to anything. 

"Did you ever try to write a novel ?" he asked, abrupt- 
ly, after a long pause. 

"No, never !" answered Eleanor ; " what would be the 
good ? I couldn't do it well, and I wouldn't do it badly." 

" I think you would do it very well. You see so much 
more in everything than any one else does." 
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" Perhaps I see more than is really there," she replied, 
smiling. "And then, you know, I have so little knowl- 
edge of the world." 

" So had Jane Ansten, and Miss Bumey, and Charlotte 
Bronte." 

"Every one cannot be a genius," said Eleanor ; "and 
then, think of the other ladies who write about life they 
don't understand." 

" Yes," said Ivan, " and enter colts for the Oaks, and 
misquote the Latin grammar. To be sure, Charles Lever 
makes a colt — Glaucus was his name — run in the Oaks. 
He should have known better." 

" Exactly," said Eleanor ; ^TU wait till I know better 
before I begin. And again," she went on, " let us say you 
write a novel. Well, however carefully you invented 
your characters and plot, your friends would be certain 
the book was an autobiography, and that you were the 
heroine and they the minor characters. Besides, any book 
I wrote would inevitably be for women. The moment a 
man took it up he would drop it. I know how a man 
drops a woman's book, as if he had taken up a jelly-fish. 
And besides all that, to write a novel properly I suppose 
one ought to have had a great passion, and I never have." 

Ivan winced at this last remark, but replied, , 

" I don't think that is at all necessary. A famous lady 
poet who died lately always said she had never been in 
love, yet you couldn't well have more passionate poems 
than hers. "Why, every word seems to have been torn 
from her. And it's the same with acting," went on Ivan. 
" It would be impossible to act if you were really feeling 
all the things you had to express." 

"Would it?" said Eleanor, wonderingly. "I never 
thought about that. But then how can you represent 
things of which you know nothing ?" 

" You can know with your head as well as with your 
heart," he answered; "and I think you would find, if 
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you tried to act an emotion you had felt very deeply, you 
would be dumb." 

Eleanor sat musing for a while, mentally contemplating 
herself on a stage acting the feelings she herself had re- 
cently gone through. She felt the words frozen in her 
throat, and the dull apathy of those dreadful days steal- 
ing over her. She turned so white that Ivan sprang up 
in alarm, and bending down said, tenderly, 

" Did I say anything that hurt you ?" 

"No," she faltered. "I was only thinking of — " 

He guessed her train of thought. 

" Won't you let me try to comfort you ? I can't bear 
to see you look like that." Then pity struck the note, 
and all came out. " I love you so, Eleanor, and I think I 
could make you happy, if I may only try." 

Eleanor turned her bewildered eyes upon him. She had 
never once thought of him as a lover. The word somehow 
brought back the memory of the pain she had felt when 
her mother's last wishes had thrust the thought of mar- 
riage upon her, while she was filled with a sense of death. 

Only a few weeks had passed since then, yet here was 
a man already speaking to her of love I Even if she had 
eared for him, she would have had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing of heartlessness, but as she did not, it all seemed 
shocking and unnatural, and she only desired to end the 
whole question at once. 

" I don't love you at all," she said, hastily rising to 
leave him. 

" No, I know you don't now," replied Ivan, laying his 
hand gently on her shoulder and forcing her back into 
the seat ; " but don't you think you ever could ?" 

Eleanor looked up, intending to repeat her words. She, 
who was ordinarily so tender-hearted, now seemed reckless 
what pain she gave, as long as she could put an end to 
Ivan's hopes ; but as her eyes met his the cruelty died out, 
and she only murmured, 
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" I am so very sorry!" 

Ivan was watching her closely. He thought he saw 
digns of hesitation in her face, and made his appeal to her 
softer mood. 

" I am not good enough in any way for you, I know," 
he went on, entreatingly; "but I think if I only had you 
to help me I might do better. I have been very idle all 
my life, and have never done anything but amuse myself 
and get into scrapes — lost money, I mean," he added, 
quickly; "and altogether I seem to have been quite use- 
less. But if you would promise to marry me, it would be 
different. Nobody would be content to stay in the back- 
ground with a wife like you. And I love you so, Elea- 
nor." 

" But I don't love you," Eleanor repeated again, though 
this time her tone was less decided than before, and Ivan 
noted the change. Unconsciously he had appealed to 
one of Eleanor's weaknesses — ^her love of power, and the 
charm of feeling that it lay with her to make something 
out of Ivan, had already begun to work. 

"I would give my whole life to pleasing you. Oh, 
darling !" Ivan continued, sitting down by her and taking 
one of her hands, "do say Yes. You shall never repent 
it!" 

"How do you know ?" answered Eleanor. Then, seeing 
the look of disappointment on his face, her almost childish 
fear of giving pain came over her, and she added, hasti- 
ly, "I will think about it, and tell you to-morrow;" and 
breaking from him, she ran into the house. 

Ivan sat for some time where she had left him, thinking 
over it all, and characteristically refusing to admit any 
doubts as to Eleanor's final answer. While he was lying 
on the grass, planning to himself vaguely the life which 
he and Eleanor were to lead — a life, by-the-way, that was 
to be all sunshine, and blue skies, and beautiful things — 
Katie came up across the lawn. 
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" Why, Ivan, have you finished your sketch ? What 
have you done with Eleanor ? I want her to come into 
the village with me." 

" She has gone into- the house ; and, Katie, never mind 
the village just now," he continued, pulling her down on 
the grass beside him. " I want to speak to you. I have 
just asked Eleanor to marry me." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Katie, " I knew it was coming. Oh, 
I do hope she said Yes !" 

" Well, she said with a great deal of frankness that she 
didn't love me at all." 

" Oh, Ivan, dear, did she ? How very odd of her ! Pm 
so dreadfully sorry!" and she rubbed her head on his 
shoulder like an affectionate Shetland pony. 

" Oh, don't pity me so much ; I don't despair. I am 
sure there isn't anybody else she likes better, and she has 
promised to think over it for the night. You will see 
what you can do for me, won't you ? I think I could 
make her happy, Katie," he added, wistfully. 

"I'm sure you could — ^the happiest woman in all the 
world — if only — " 

" Of course I should give up all thaty and keep clear of 
races for the future. I am sorry to say," and he turned 
to pick some white bark off the stem of the birch, "that I 
lost pretty heavily over the Leger, and again afterwards." 

"I was afraid things had been going wrong," she an- 
swered, gently ; " how much, do you think ?" 

Ivan hesitated, then replied in a voice whose sulkiness 
was put on to conceal the shame he really felt, " Well, I 
have never been in luck all the year, since I backed Aldine 
for the Two Thousand, and then, you know, I won a lot." 

Here Ivan's face brightened. The Two Thousand had 
been for him a Pyrrhic victory. He had won some money, 
and had therefore thought backing horses a harmless, in- 
teresting, and gentlemanly amusement. 

" Well," he went on, " I thought I couldn't go wrong in 

6 
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following Aldine for the Derby. I was betting witb the 
book-makers' money : I mean with my winnings, of course, 
but the luck was dead against me. As it was, he was a 
very good second, and if he hadn't been carromed against 
at Tattenham Comer — but never mind that. I lost at 
Ascot — never found a winner. I won a little at Good- 
wood, so I thought I would get it all back over Aldine in 
the Leger, and, just like my luck, a wretched mare at an 
outside price came out, as they always do in the Leger, 
and it comes to — ^in short it comes to " — and he mentioned 
a large sum — " but that includes what I lost at roulette 
up in Yorkshire the other day, and what I have lost on 
one or two autumn meetings since I have been here. I 
had to borrow money in a hurry last week." 

Katie had sat like a stone, with her face white and her 
eyes fixed on the sea, waiting for the point of this long 
history, of which she had not understood more than the 
fact of the losses and the borrowing. 

'* I say, don't look as if I had conmiitted a murder ! It's 
very wrong, of course, but it might have been a great deal 
worse." 

Katie looked sharply up. " You will tell Eleanor ?" she 
said. 

" Do you think there's any good, as I'm not going to 
do it again ?" 

" I think you must." 

" But it's so awkward ; and I don't suppose she would 
understand. You tell her for me, Katie." 

" Very well," she answered, her face becoming paler 
than before. 

" And look here ; it might be uncomfortable for her to 
meet me before she had made up her mind. I'll ride over 
to the Watsons', and ask them to put me up for the night. 
They've got some tennis on, so it will be a good excuse." 

" Very well," said Katie again, not moving from her 
seat ; but Ivan lingered. 
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"Don't take it to heart so," lie said. "It will be all 
right. Say you would like me to be happy." 

" Oh, Ivan !" she exclaimed, throwing her arms round 
him, ** you know — " 

He did not answer, but stroked her hair again for a mo- 
ment, and then went away. 

Having once lost her self-command, Katie lay on the 
grass and sobbed bitterly. Only a few months ago, be- 
fore she had begun to suspect that anything was wrong, 
she would have thought the woman fortunate indeed whom 
Ivan had chosen for his wife, and when she counted over 
all the girls she knew whom she would have selected for 
a sister-in-law, the lot always fell on Eleanor Winton. 
Now, instead of rejoicing at the fulfilment of her hopes, 
she was only conscious of the bitterest of all pains, that 
her " Dagon had fallen on his face to the earth, and his 
head and the palms of his hands were broken." If the 
weakness had been her own, the sorrow would have been 
comparatively light. And how was she to tell Eleanor, 
and to ask her in the same breath to become Ivan's wife ? 
Still, as she grew calmer, one gleam of comfort came to 
her. She knew he was weak : deep down in her heart she 
had always known it, though a year ago she would have 
denied the charge indignantly. A strong nature like Elea- 
nor's, she thought, would be the saving of him. Very 
likely she exaggerated, in her fright and her ignorance, 
both the danger and the power of Eleanor's influence, but 
she resolved to tell Eleanor the whole story, and entreat 
her to say Yes. 

All this while Eleanor had been leaning out of the win- 
dow in her own room, striving to understand what she 
really felt, and what she ought to do. She knew, of 
course, that she did not love Ivan, that his presence was 
not at all necessary to her happiness, and — most infallible 
of all tests — that she could hear of his marriage to some 
one else without a pang. But at the same time she was 
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\QTY fond of him — fonder of him than of any one elee ex- 
cept Katie. Now Eleanor had been so often reproached 
for her coldness that she thought it quite likely that she 
was cold, and that this calm affection was all that she was 
capable of. Was she justified in giving Ivan so much 
pain, and in putting aside the opportunity of inspiring 
him with ambition, for the sake of some great passion 
that might never be awakened in her? She wished she 
knew. If only her mother had been there to tell her ! 
She felt so bewildered and alone. Then, throwing her- 
self on her knees, and burying her head among the roses 
that climbed almost into the room, she burst into a flood 
of tears. 

For a few minutes she sobbed on, then with a great 
effort she controlled herself. She had promised Ivan an 
answer, and she must decide what it was to be. Then 
began the same weary round of arguments. But in spite 
of her honest wish to do what was right, there lay, far 
back in Elqatior's heart, and unadmitted even by herself, 
the feeling of pleasure at the thought that if Ivan ever 
" did something," the glory would rest with her. She 
was still thinking over these things when the bell for 
luncheon rang. 

A look at Katie's face told Eleanor^ihat she knew, but' 
Mrs. Russell's presence prevented more than a glance be- 
tween them. Ivan's tact in keeping out of the way pleased 
Eleanor greatly, but Mrs. Russell frequently expressed 
her regret during lunch that he would not be able to ac- 
company them that afternoon on a long-planned expedi- 
tion to some distant neighbors. " It hardly seems worth 
while to go without Ivan, does it, Katie?" 

" "Well, mamma, you know you wrote to say we were 
coming, so they mightn't think it quite civil if we didn't. 
Besides, it is Eleanor's last chance of seeing the place." 

"Ah, I forgot ! Do you think you must really go on 
Monday, my dear ? "We shall all be so sorry to lose you." 
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" I'm afraid I must, thank you. Cousin Frances goes 
back to London to-morrow." 

" Well, you must come back to us soon again," said 
Mrs. Russell, with a kindness that made Eleanor feel 
rather guilty, knowing as she did that Mrs. Russell 
thought no woman living a fit wife for her adored son. 

Katie saw that her conversation with Eleanor must be 
postponed till the evening. Mrs. Russell was not one of 
those comfortable people whom the motion of a carriage 
lulls to sleep. On the contrary (now that she was safe in 
her barouche), she became effusive about the scenery, and 
kept up a running comment on the size of the blackber- 
ries, the red of the rose hips, the blue of the sea, till any 
one might have thought she was doing eyes to a blind 
person. The girls were both inclined to give themselves 
up to their own thoughts, and the ceaseless effort to rouse 
themselves and answer Mrs. Russell's last remark proved 
very tiring. 

" You won't see anything like this in London, my dear. 
Look at the effect of that yellow beech against the water. 
Did you ever see anything more beautiful?" 

Eleanor had been looking at the objects in question for 
some time, but she only answered, 

"No; it is lovely^" 

"You must take in all you can to think of when you 
have nothing but streets and houses before you. What a 
splendid cliff !" 

" We are lucky in having Kensington Gardens in front 
of us," observed Eleanor. 

" That is better than nothing, of course. But I'm told 
that since the gale last year you can see the chimneys in 
Bayswater. What a charming background that russet- 
colored hill makes !" 

The girls were both thankful when they entered the 
large, square hall of the old house, and handed Mrs. Rus- 
sell over to the care of her hostess. Ivan's absence was 
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lamented by the whole family, and although Eleanor had 
not yet made np her mind, she felt a touch of the pride 
of ownership in his popularity. After a couple of hours 
spent in tea, tennis, and a walk through the garden and 
greenhouses, Eleanor and Katie felt strengthened to cope 
with Mrs. Russell during the long drive home. 

Mrs. Russell belonged to that numerous class of women 
whose inconsiderateness is due not to selfishness, but to 
want of imagination. She was much fatigued after her 
long drive, but nothing would induce her to go to her 
room at once and let her maid attend on her. She insist- 
ed on remaining in the drawing-room, making constant 
demands on Katie, who was in reality far more tired than 
her mother. 

"I think I could read a little of that new poem if you 
will fetch it for me, Katie. It is on the table in my 
dressing-room. Oh, thank you, Eleanor, but don't you 
trouble. Katie knows where to find it.'* Or again : " I 
fancy there must be a window open in the conservatory ; 
would you just see? No? Well perhaps I am chilly 
after my drive. I almost think I had better have my 
shawl." It was not until after ten o'clock that it occurred 
to Mrs. Russell that, ^' after all, she thought she could rest 
more comfortably in bed," and the two girls were at last 
left alone. 

"You look so dreadfully white, Katie ; do go to bed." 

" Not yet. I want to talk to you, so sit down here," 
and she drew an arm-chair up to the fire for Eleanor, 
while she herself sat on the green-tiled hearth, with her 
head resting against the side of the chimney. " Ivan has 
told me, and you know there is no one in the world that 
I would so soon have for my sister as you." 

" But he didn't tell you that I had promised ?" 

" No ; he said you were to give him an answer to-mor- 
row. Oh, Eleanor ! you wonH say No ?" 

" I don't know," said Eleanor slowly, looking at the 
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dancing flames of the wood fire. Then she added, "I 
didn't suppose you would consider me half good enough." 

This remark was not met with the half -guilty smile that 
Eleanor expected, but with a deep blush. 

" I've got something I must tell you, Eleanor. He 
asked me to — ^but it's very hard, and I don't know where 
to begin." 

Eleanor looked up, half frightened, and took Katie's 
hand, but she said nothing. 

" It was last June, after I came home from you, that 
Ivan told me he had got into a dreadful scrape, betting 
both on the Derby and at Ascot, and had lost a lot of 
money." 

" Oh ! then it was about racing he used to read in the 
papers and make himself unhappy," thought Eleanor, her 
curiosity suddenly satisfied in this most unsatisfactory 
way ; '^ and it was about things like that he had to settle 
when he went so suddenly to the town !" 

" It wasn't the money that mattered, though it was a 
great deal, but I was terribly afraid he would get into the 
habit of it ; and then I hated the sort of people I knew he 
would get mixed up with, and the dreadful pink papers 
he used to read. He was very sorry and unhappy, and 
did not want mamma to know, but she had to be told be- 
fore the money could be got. I'm afraid she rather did 
him harm by making light of it, and spying that most 
young men were much worse. You know how she idol- 
izes Ivan. I tried to get him to promise never to bet 
again, but he said I didn't understand these things, and 
that he had had a lesson, and for the future he would 
never bet more than small sums, and something about a 
* martingale.' Well, this morning he told me that he had 
lost again, and that his losings for the year amount to fif- 
teen hundred pounds." 

Katie paused, and choked back something in her throat, 
and Eleanor waited for what was to come next. She 
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knew how much it must cost Katie to make this confes- 
sion, and at that moment was thinking far more of her 
friend than of her lover. 

" Of course," Katie went on, in the same quiet voice as 
before, with all the feeling studiously emptied out of it, 
"he declares now that nothing will induce him to bet 
again, but he does want some one to help him keep his 
resolutions. Oh, Eleanor !" she cried, her self - command 
suddenly giving way, " don't you think you could ? It is 
his only fault. He is so unselfish and generous and 
sweet-tempered, and these very things often lead him 
away and hinder his saying No." 

" But I don't love him," answered Eleanor, using the 
same argument that she had used to Ivan ; " and it can't 
be right to marry a man one doesn't love." 

" Yes it can, if you don't love anybody else. You know 
I love you too much to wish you to sacrifice yourself, even 
for Ivan, and I wouldn't say another word if I didn't 
think, it would be for your happiness as well as his. But 
you care about the same things, you are the best friends 
now, and you would soon grow to love him. Can't you 
overlook this one thing ? He is easily led by any one he 
is fond of, and there is no one that could keep him straight 
as well as you. You are always so strong." 

Eleanor wavered. " So strong ?" Here was the same 
argument again. Would it not be cowardly to shrink 
now, when it might be the turning-point in Ivan's career ? 
She would give up herself for his sake. Then there 
flashed across her mind little Tristan's words about the 
White Lady's self-renunciation, " but it was a sin, all the 
same," and upon this came Miss Maxwell's answer to her 
question — " No, it was a splendid thing." This decided 
the matter, and, forgetting that there was a whole world 
of difference between the two cases, she looked up, and 
said, "Then you will have to tell him, Katie !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT MISS MAXWELL SAID. 

These events had occurred on Friday, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday, as we know, Eleanor was to go back to 
town. Not long after breakfast on Saturday, the hoofs 
of Ivan's horse, Brian Boru, were heard sounding down 
the avenue, and Eleanor arose and fled. She had no de- 
fined idea of hiding herself, or of rushing into the wilds 
(like a Tartar bride) till her lover should find her and 
bring her home on his saddle-bow. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would tell us that the instinct to conceal herself was " in- 
herited " from a long though remote series of ancestress- 
es, all of whom had been captured by the bow and spear 
of their admirers. 

Katie set the flight of the nymph down to shyness — 
a more probable though less philosophical explanation. 
She herself hurried to the door. 

" Well," said Ivan, as the groom took his horse, and the 
little dogs offered their uncalled-for caresses. 

" Well," answered Katie, and with these brief exclama- 
tions they went in search of Eleanor. 

The girl had gone out into the garden by the library 
window, feeling as if the end of all things had indeed ar- 
rived. She, who had always offered her cheek to the 
kisser when the kisser was of her own sex, was now on 
the very threshold of a love-scene. Eleanor would gladly 
have been transformed into a daphne, or any other of the 
ornamental shrubs which surrounded her, and which used 
in times past to offer an asylum to maidens pursued by 
too ardent Apollo. 

After a moment she conquered her childish desire to 
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run away, and stepped back through the library window, 
where she began in a distracted manner to study Brad- 
shaw upside down. 

At this moment Ivan and Katie entered. 

Eleanor blushed crimson as they appeared, and prompt- 
ly extended her hand, though Ivan had to walk the whole 
of a very long room before he could take it. Katie had 
the good grace not to laugh, as she was longing to do, 
but saying, " I shall be in the drawing-room if you want 
me," was turning to leave the room when she was stopped 
by an agonized cry from Eleanor. " Katie ! don't go. I 
want to speak to you." 

" What is it ?" asked Katie, turning round. 

" Your mother. You won't say anything to her till af- 
ter I am gone ?" 

Katie and Ivan looked at each other. " Are you afraid 
of mother, dear ?" inquired Ivan. 

" No, not exactly that, but — " and Eleanor paused. 

"But what, darling ?" 

"Well, I mean — I know she will be so disappointed." 

" She is so fond of you," said Katie, and Ivan mur- 
mured something that caused Eleanor to get redder than 
before, while she faltered out, 

" She thinks so much of you, that of course it isn't like- 
ly she would be satisfied with me." 

"Don't vex yourself about it," said Ivan, "I won't tell 
her till to-morrow. Will that do?" 

" Oh, thank you !" replied Eleanor, gratefully, " I would 
much rather." 

" And now come for a walk on the beach." 

Eleanor caught eagerly at the hope even of a change 
of place. This was so unlike the " scenes " she had read 
about in novels, and which she had been dreading through 
the watches of the night. It was so lucky that Katie and 
Ivan had happened to be together when they came upon 
her. But now Katie would certainly go, and, left alone 
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frithin four walls with Ivan, Eleanor felt like a trapped 
thing " that sees the hunter coming through the wood." 
There would be more sense of freedom in the open air. 
Already poor Eleanor's strongest feeling about her en- 
gagement was a sense of imprisonment, of captivity. Al- 
ready a great gulf separated her and her old self of yes- 
terday, her and freedom. So she jumped at the idea of a 
walk on the shore. 

"Very well, but I'm afraid I can't stay very long. I 
must write to Cousin Frances to tell her what train I am 
coming by." 

" Bother Cousin Frances," thought Ivan ; but he said, 
" Well, the post doesn't go out till five, and it's now half- 
past eleven, so I think you may have time for both," and 
out they went. 

The walk could not be called altogether a success. 
Ivan indeed was perfectly happy, but Eleanor's shyness 
embarrassed even him. A less good-tempered man would 
have been provoked, but he only felt half amused and 
half sorry for her, and in really an heroic way allowed 
her to confine the conversation to such things as they 
would have talked of before yesterday. She rattled away 
about these subjects in a nervous manner unusual to her, 
giving utterance to an amount of nonsense and an abun- 
dance of truisms, of which in her calmer moments she 
would have declared herself incapable. Little by little 
she grew more at her ease, though even then she looked 
at her watch more frequently than is customary on these 
occasions, or warranted in any circumstances by polite- 
ness. 

At length Ivan said to her, " Don't you think, darling. 
Cousin Frances would let you stay a little longer if I 
were to write and ask her?" 

" Oh no, please don't !" cried Eleanor, quite alarmed at 
the notion. "You know I have been here a whole month, 
and I'm sure I ought to go home," she concluded, weakly. 
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Then the absurdity of the whole affair, and the pity (Tf 
it, flashed across her puzzled mind and worn nerves, strik- 
ing a queer discord on the strings of laughter and tears. 
Eleanor laughed and sobbed, and instantly Ivan had taken 
her in his arras, kissed her, and caressed her soothingly. 
It was all over in a moment: she had been kissed, she was 
not her old self any more. Partly she felt only resigned, 
partly relieved; the situation had ceased to be simply em- 
barrassing, and she regained her self-command. 

Presently Ivan spoke again. 

" I don't mean to be idle any more. I shall go to Paris 
at once, and work hard in a studio, and don't you think, 
when you see I am in earnest, that I may be allowed to 
bring home my wife to keep Christmas here ?" 

Eleanor stopped aghast, feeling like the man who turned 
on the river to water his garden. Then all at once her 
face cleared. " Oh ! but I mustn't," she said. 

" Mustn't, darling I what do you mean ?" 

"Mother said in her will," replied Eleanor, her voice 
growing tender, "that I wasn't to marry before I was 
one-and-twenty. I have only just remembered it." 

"And when will that be ?" 

" Not till next August," answered she, in a tone that 
was highly suggestive of " Either you may die, or I may 
die, or the donkey may die." 

" All that long time off ! Oh, it's impossible ! Do you 
think she really meant it ?" 

"I'm sure she did. I remember wondering why she 
put that in. It seemed so unlikely that I should see any 
one before I was one-and-twenty that — " 

" You should want to marry," finished Ivan. " But I 
don't think you do want to marry him very much, do 
you?" 

Eleanor laughed and blushed. Then becoming grave, 
she said, " You know I told you how it was." 

" My darling, yes, and I will be patient and not try to 
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hurry you. But you will let me come and see you at 
Christmas, won't you ?" 

"Yes, if you care to," she answered, shyly ; "and now 
we really must go home." 

Perhaps Eleanor was right when she hinted that her 
letter to Miss Maxwell would take her all day to write, 
for it proved a very lengthy business. It was easy enough 
to get as far as "Dear Cousin Frances, — I shall reach 
Paddington on Monday, at six, but please don't trouble 
to meet me, as I can manage quite well." But when this 
had been written, no other words would come. Like all 
reserved people, Eleanor was far more fluent on paper than 
with her tongue, and that was why she had preferred to 
"break the news," as she phrased it to herself, by letter; 
but this time her eloquence failed her. At last, when the 
post hour was drawing alarmingly near, and when she 
felt as if her brain would give way under the multitudes 
of sentences she had been trying to frame, she grew des- 
perate, and determined that, good or bad, the next letter 
should go. So dashing her pen into the ink, she scribbled 
on, with flushed cheeks and inky fingers. " I want to tell 
you before I get back that Ivan proposed to me yester- 
day, and I have promised to marry him some time. I hope 
you won't mind. Katie is very pleased. I have told you 
all about him before, so there isn't anything fresh to say. 
Your loving E. F. W." 

The remainder of the day passed without exposing 
Eleanor to another t^e-d-t^te. The evening proved wet, 
and it was impossible for Ivan to invent any pretext for 
a stroll, so they all stayed in the drawing-room, and he 
and Katie sang together. On Sunday afternoon Eleanor 
was obliged to submit to another long ramble on the 
shore, but this time they got on better. Ivan was full 
of the life they were to lead, of the things they were 
to see and the pictures he would paint, and here Eleanor 
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felt at home and at ease. She had accepted him in part 
for the purpose of firing his ambition, and was ready to 
enter into his dreams. Besides, she did not at all dislike 
the idea of a life (a good way off in the future) to be 
spent with Ivan, when the engagement and honeymoon 
should be safely over, and they should be quite old mar- 
ried people, with Huntingcombe as a home for part of the 
year, and a house in town all the rest of the time, where 
she would be properly appreciated. 

It had been agreed that Ivan was to inform his mother 
of his engagement on Sunday evening after dinner. Most 
women would have detected the whole affair long ago, 
but Mrs. Russell's powers of observation were of the blunt- 
est sort, and it would never have occurred to her that Ivan 
could fall in love with any girl who was not a peeress in 
her own right, or as beautiful as Helen. 

The girls, knowing what was coming, retreated to Elea- 
nor's room, nominally to pack, and then the coast was 
clear. 

Ivan began : "Mother, aren't you very sorry that Elea- 
nor is going away ?" 

" Yes, dear, very sorry. It seemed to be doing her so 
much good. I really don't think her manners are half so 
abrupt as when she came." 

This was not encouraging, yet Ivan managed to twist it 
into an assurance that, unconsciously to Eleanor, the ten- 
der passion had wrought the soft change. So he con- 
tinued, " I don't think I mind what you call her * abrupt- 
ness,' mother; a great deal of it is only fun. And — I 
like her better than any girl I ever saw." 

" I am glad of that. It is so nice for Katie that you 
should like her friend." 

Ivan got up from his seat in despair, and took another 
close to his mother's sofa. " Mother, why loonH you un- 
derstand?" he said, half laughing. " I have fallen in love 
with her, and she has promised to marry me." 
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"My dear boy !" exclaimed Mrs. Russell, her languor 
suddenly leaving her as she sat bolt upright. " You can't 
mean it I You might have done so much better." 

"I don't think so." 

" But, Ivan dear, just consider. She is very nice, of 
course, and a capital friend for Katie. But that you, with 
all your gifts, should throw yourself away on a girl with- 
out any particular beauty or manners or position — oh, I 
can't bear to think of it !" and she burst into tears. 

" Don't, mother, please," entreated Ivan, taking hold of 
her hand and stroking it, and when she was a little soothed 
he went on : "I am so tired of hearing about my gifts ; 
I'm sure they have never been much use to me. I don't 
want Eleanor any different from what she is. She is 
beautiful ; I wouldn't change her for the greatest beauty 
in England. And as to her position, it is as good as our 
own, and surely if she is a fit companion for your daugh- 
ter, she is a fit wife for your son.'* 

" Oh, Ivan ! don't be cross. I haven't known you cross 
since you were a baby." 

Ivan sighed. Arguments were lost on his mother, but 
he must extract a promise that she would give a kind wel- 
come to Eleanor, or the consequences to him might be ter- 
rible. So he tried again. 

" She is dreadfully afraid you won't like it. She knows 
what a lot you think of me." 

"Ah, well I she is a clever girl, and it is impossible she 
could see you without falling in love with you." 

"I don't mean that at all," said Ivan, hastily, "but 
won't you tell her how happy it will make you to have 
her for a daughter? Just to please me, mother." 

" Of course I will tell her anything you like, my dear 
boy, if you put it in that way. I have no doubt she is 
very good, and though I can't help thinking it is a great 
pity, if you do want to marry her, I couldn't bear you to 
be disappointed." 
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Having obtained this much, Ivan went at once to look 
for Eleanor and bring her to his mother before Mrs. Rus- 
sell had time to glide back to her original stand-point, as 
she was pretty certain to do. For Mrs. Russell's mind 
was like an India-rubber ball. It was always possible (af- 
ter a certain amount of pressure) to make a dent in it ; but 
in a short time the dent came up, and the surface of the 
ball was as smooth as before. The poor people round 
characterized her as "very wearing," and indeed Katie 
often looked "very worn." 

" Was she angry ?" asked Eleanor, when in obedience 
to Ivan's call the girls came out into the gallery. 

"Angry ? No ! How could she be ? But a little plain- 
tive. I suppose every woman is rather jealous at first of 
her daughter-in-law. Let us go and get the formidable 
interview over at once. You won't mind about it, will 
you, darling ?" 

" No, of course not. It is quite natural." And Eleanor 
rushed down-stairs, followed by Ivan, entering the draw- 
ing-room in the abrupt way objected to by Mrs. Russell. 

"Ah, Eleanor, there you are ! Ivan has been telling 
me. I hope you will make him as happy as he deserves. 
I do think you are the most fortunate girl !" 

Eleanor smiled ; her sense of humor was tickled, and 
she answered, " I was sure you would think so." 

"Now, Eleanor, that isn't fair," interposed Ivan; but 
Mrs. Russell looked up in surprise. 

" You are a very sensible girl, Eleanor, and though I 
must say I expected Ivan — " 

" Mother, you know that is forbidden." 

"Very well, dear, I won't say it, though I am sure every 
one feels the same thing. But Eleanor knows I am very 
fond of her, and she is quite clever at getting into my 
ways, and finding out the things I like." 

At this juncture the butler appeared with a message to 
Mrs. Russell from a poor woman in the village, whose 
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child had met with an accident. This created a diver- 
sion, and Ivan profited by it to lead his mother to her fa- 
vorite topic of accidents, and their remedies. 

He was almost thankful that Eleanor was going away 
the next morning, for he felt that though she might laugh 
at first, the perpetual iteration of remarks about her great 
good-fortune might end by provoking a retort, which his 
mother, feather-headed though she was in many ways, 
would neither forget nor forgive. 

It was not until she was seated by herself in the train 
the next morning that Eleanor had leisure to think over 
all that had happened, and to review her own conduct in 
the matter. She was most anxious to think that she had 
done right, and was to be commended for her readiness to 
become the inspiration of a man whose only fault was 
weakness of purpose. But her nature was very honest, 
and in spite of all her efforts she could not help feeling 
a little ashamed of herself. The question would arise, 
" What would Ivan have done if she had refused him ?" 
Neither committed suicide, nor died of a broken heart, 
nor "plunged into the vortex of dissipation," most as- 
suredly ; and again and again during the journey Eleanor 
had to recall Katie's entreaties before she could feel on 
good terms with herself. Even with this help she was a 
little uncomfortable, when the train reached Paddington 
in the dusk, at the thought of a possible Cousin Frances 
standing on the platform. 

Cousin Frances was not there, having sent the footman 
instead with a message that she had a bad cold and was 
afraid to go out. She was, however, ready in the draw- 
ing-room to give Eleanor a warm welcome at the end of 
her drive. The girl's face confirmed the impression made 
on Miss Maxwell by her letter, that she was not in the 
least in love with the man she had promised to marry. 
Indeed, she looked far less happy and contented than 
usual. But that was not the moment to put questions, 

7 
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and so Miss Maxwell confined herself during tea to gen- 
eral talk about the country and her own visits, which 
Eleanor answered volubly and nervously. 

It was not until they were seated comfortably round 
the fire, after dinner, that Miss Maxwell said, suddenly, 
" I wasn't altogether surprised at your letter this morn- 
ing. I had been expecting something of the sort for some 
time." 

"Had you?" exclaimed Eleanor, looking up in astonish- 
ment. • " I never was more taken aback in my life." 

Miss Maxwell noted the phrase, and answered, dryly, 
" Ah, well ! I suppose that when a girl is very much in 
love herself, it doesn't occur to her that the man's feelings 
are at all similar." 

Eleanor colored crimson ; then she said, slowly, " But 
I don't think I am what you call very much in love. I 
told him so, and he said he didn't mind." 

" But, my dear child, it is a very dangerous thing for a 
girl of your age and character to marry a man merely be- 
cause he loves you." 

" I don't love any one else, and I like him much better 
than any man I ever saw. He can do all sorts of things, 
and he is so nice at home." 

"It's very odd, then, that with all these perfections 
you haven't managed to fall in love with him." 

Eleanor reddened again, but did not answer. 

" Are you marrying him for the sake of Katie?" 

" Ko, certainly not. At least, I mean — " 

"Eleanor," said Miss Maxwell, gravely, "you know 
your mother has put me in her place, and you owe me 
the confidence you would have given her. You say you 
are not in love with Mr. Russell. Were you so weak as 
to engage yourself to him merely because he told you he 
couldn't live without you ?" 

" Ko, indeed !" cried Eleanor, whose pride was touched 
in its tenderest place. " I said I would think over it, but 
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Katie implored me not to refuse him. He had been losing 
a lot of money at races this year " (Eleanor hurried out 
with it), "and she said it was the only hope." 

" Good heavens I" ejaculated Miss Maxwell, absolutely 
confounded at this bald, unvarnished statement. " Katie 
said that ? Katie ?" 

" Oh I you mustn't think badly of Katie, Cousin Frances. 
You would understand it all directly if you saw him. She 
said she wouldn't urge it for the world if she wasn't sure 
it would make me happy too, and I know she wouldn't. 
He hasn't an atom of wickedness in him, and she thought 
if I were only there to keep him straight, there would be 
no fear of its happening again." 

" Ah I" exclaimed Miss Maxwell, beginning at last to 
see daylight. " Well, Eleanor, I don't wonder you seem 
uncomfortable. I can't imagine a much more trying life 
to look forward to than that of having to be the stick for 
a plant to climb up. As Mrs. Poyser says, ' Where's the 
use of having a spring-cart of your own if you've got a 
geek to drive you?' But I forgot: you contemplate driv- 
ing the geek yourself." 

" Oh, Cousin Frances, don't !" implored Eleanor, now 
on the verge of tears. "Indeed, I didn't mean to do any- 
thing wrong. But he is so nice in many ways, and it 
seemed so dreadful to think of his ruining himself if I 
could do anything to stop it. And I like him very much," 
and, giving way altogether, Eleanor laid her head on 
Miss Maxwell's lap and sobbed. 

Miss Maxwell let it lie there for a little, till the sobs 
grew less frequent, then she said, 

"Perhaps I seemed cross, Eleanor dear; if so, you must 
forgive me. But I know better than you or Katie the 
risk of marrying without love. Besides, Eleanor, though 
I am quite ready to allow that a man may be influenced 
to any extent by a wife whom he loves and who loves 
him, I very much doubt whether he would yield for long 
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to a woman who looked on marriage with him as a mis- 
sionary enterprise." 

" I didn't think of that." 

"It is true^all the same. And now, tell me what does 
Mr. Russell do?" 

" He is going to Paris at once to a studio. He has a 
great talent for drawing." 

"Oh! he has a great talent for drawing, has he?" 
thought Miss Maxwell, but she did not trust herself to 
say anything. She had her own opinion of the numer- 
ous young men who now "take up art, seriously, you 
know." Also, she remembered what the Master of Boni- 
face said to the young Don who announced his intention 
of "taking up music as a profession." "Ah !" remarked 
the sardonic Master, "I wonder whether any of my 
Fellows will take up dancing as a profession !" 

Miss Maxwell held her tongue, and Eleanor went on, 
not in a very hopeful voice. 

" I know I am forbidden to marry till next August, and 
perhaps I may have grown to love him by then." 

" Perhaps !" echoed Miss Maxwell, without much expec- 
tation in her tone, for she had small faith in feelings being 
changed to order within a given time. " But don't think 
me unkind if I warn you of the danger of believing that 
because you think you are strong yourself you can guide 
other people. If you have been placed in the position, of 
course you must do the best you can, but be sure you are 
placed in it. I had a conversation with your mother just 
before she died, and she said she was terribly afraid of 
the troubles your love of power would bring on you, and 
it seems to me that has had more to do with your accept- 
ing Mr. Russell than anything else. And now I have 
preached my seiinon, and I'm going to send you to bed." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PARIS. 
" CTest un admirable lieu que Paris." — Lea Precietttes Ridicules, 

Having said her say, it was Miss Maxwell's custom to 
dismiss the subject of dispute, if not from her thoughts, 
at any rate from her conversation. So she treated Elea- 
nor exactly as she had always done, and asked questions 
about Huntingcombe, and the life there, in the most nat- 
ural way. Eleanor, on her side, though humiliated at 
the thought of the position her self-conceit and boast- 
ed strength had led her into-^a position with which weak- 
minded people are familiar — ^bore no resentment to Miss 
Maxwell for having opened her eyes, and soon forgot her 
first shyness. 

She readily found plenty of things to do and see. Par- 
ties were of course out of the question, but neither Miss 
Maxwell nor Eleanor were at all dependent on society, 
and were very happy poking about old churches and gal- 
leries, and seeing all the hidden sights which are as little 
known to most Londoners as if they were situated in the 
Soudan. 

One wet afternoon Miss Maxwell, who hated rain like 
a cat, had declined to go out, and she and Eleanor were 
sitting comfortably over the fire. Eleanor had tucked 
herself into one large easy-chair with "Pickwick," and 
her cousin was chuckling in another over " Le Monde oti 
I'on S'ennuie." 

She had not read far when Eleanor looked up from her 
book and exclaimed, 

" Oh, Cousin Frances, I have just thought of such a de- 
. lightful expedition for us to do some day !" 
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"Anything you like, as long as you don't talk to me 
now." 

Eleanor twisted her head till she managed to see the 
title of the absorbing book, then returned contentedly to 
the adventures of Mr. Weller. 

After another hour had passed. Miss Maxwell laid down 
the play with a gasp of delight. 

Eleanor lifted up her eyes and smiled mischievously. 
" Is it very good ?" she asked. " May I read it ?" 

"My dear, it is superb. You and I will go over to 
Paris on purpose to see it. But now my mind is free and 
I can attend to you. What was it you wanted?" 

" I thought it would be such fun to go the round of the 
old inns in the city, and to visit particularly Sam Weller's 
' White Hart.' Will you come ?" 

"Yes, certainly ; it's a very good idea. I did just go 
to the * Tabard ' before it was pulled down, I'm thankful 
to say, and I've always meant to go to the rest, but some- 
how I've never done it." 

November was upon them before Miss Maxwell and 
Eleanor were able to accomplish their visit to the inns, 
and with November came Ivan on his way to Paris. Elea- 
nor was rather nervous at the idea of introducing him to 
Miss Maxwell ; but the thing had to be done, so there was 
no use in making a fuss about it. Miss Maxwell sent a 
message, begging him to come and dine the night of his 
arrival, and she then put back dinner half an hour, so 
that Ivan and Eleanor might have time for a private in- 
terview. When at length she entered the drawing-room, 
her prejudice against Ivan began fast to melt away, as 
Eleanor's had done before her. 

He expressed his pleasure at making her acquaintance, 
with so much genuine warmth that she could not but re- 
spond, and talked of the sights she and Eleanor had been 
seeing with real interest and knowledge. It would have 
been quite impossible to be stiff with so genial a young 
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man, and Miss Maxwell soon found' herself asking ques- 
tions as to his future plans, about which he was very open, 

" I have got to work very hard, Miss Maxwell. Eleanor 
is such a severe task-mistress, and she won't be content 
with less than nine hours a day. More work is prohibited, 
mercifully, by the Factories Act. And I'm going to be 
very virtuous, and not draw any caricatures, but take to 
bones and muscles instead." 

"Have you never taken to them before?" 

" No, I always declined; I stuck to the surface. It's so 
much prettier.'' 

Miss Maxwell smiled at this characteristic remark, but 
only inquired if he had made up his mind where he was 
to study, and with whom ? 

" Oh, yes ! I'm going to Montargis. He's about the 
best figure-painter they've got. His studio is down near 
the Luxembourg. A man I know something of is study- 
ing with him, and he says the old fellow makes one work 
like anything." 

"Shall you address him habitually as ^cher et grand 
artiste .^' " said Miss Maxwell. 

Ivan laughed. " Oh, I know what you have been read- 
ing. I do trust I shall never become like a student in one 
of Mont6pin's novels, aiid I certainly sha'n't marry my 
model, who is a great heiress and the victim of endless 
plots against her life." 

" Mayn't I read one of these thrilling books ?" asked 
Eleanor. " They sound even more charming than * Monte 
Christo.' " 

" When you are twenty-one, and a married woman," 
answered Ivan, "but not before. Now I am going to 
France, I have determined to contemplate life from a 
French point of view; and the first step in that direc- 
tion is to make up one's mind that there is no place like 
Paris, especially about Christmas. Can't I convince you 
of that fact. Miss Maxwell ?" 
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" I don*t think I want convincing. I wm half convinced 
before, and *Le Monde oil I'on S'ennuie' did the rest." 

"Then you will come ?" 

" Yes, we will come ; but you mustn't let us interfere 
with your work, or important business will call us home 
directly.'* 

Ivan promised, and followed the ladies into the draw- 
ing-room, where he spent the evening playing to them, at 
Miss Maxwell's request. He was very amusing over his 
music, and insisted on playing six " new pieces " through, 
from beginning to end, to prove to Eleanqr the sincerity 
of his reformation. They were neither very long nor very 
difficult, but he declared that it was the very first time he 
had ever had an idea of how the finale was " led up to." 
When Ivan had gone back to his hotel, Eleanor turned 
eagerly to Miss Maxwell to know her opinion of him. 

"I think he is very pleasant and very fond of you, 
and I much wonder you have never fallen in love with 
him." 

Eleanor blushed. "I am very fond of him," she said, 
deprecatingly, " though somehow I think I almost liked 
him better before. However, no doubt it will be all right 
when we are once married." 

Miss Maxwell looked at her curiously, btt said nothing, 
and Eleanor went on : 

" But I wish you would tell me what you think of him 
in other ways : I mean what I told you about." 

"You want to know if I think him weak ? Yes, I do, 
and easily led — ^I should say in a great measure from good- 
nature." (Miss Maxwell would not add what was really 
in her mind — "and a very bad person for you to marry.") 
" But, Eleanor, I like him much better than I ever thought 
I should." 

Eleanor's face cleared. She was very indifferent to the 
world's opinion, but was uneasy under the shadow of a 
difference with those whom she loved and cared for, and 
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this moral weakness had a great deal to do with her ac- 
ceptance of Ivan. 

The next few days were spent in rushing about here, 
there, and everywhere. Ivan was without the smallest 
faculty for organizing, and wasted an enormous deal of 
time and strength in consequence. A studio in Hamp- 
stead would somehow suggest to him a curiosity shop in 
Chelsea, and while turning over Chippendale tables in the 
neighborhood of Tite Street, he would be visited with 
recollections of some priceless old print in Holbom. 
Eleanor was rather impatient of these fancies, more on 
her cousin's account than her own, but Miss Maxwell 
laughed and humored him. Ivan was charming as a tame 
cat, though as the husband of Eleanor he was hardly to 
be desired. However, August was some months off, and 
Miss Maxwell, who had some happy-go-lucky Irish blood 
in her veins, devoutly trusted that before that time they 
would learn their mistake, and meanwhile she had prom- 
ised, perhaps rashly, to take Eleanor to Paris. 

November and December soon slipped away, and Paris 
was looking its best when, on one bright afternoon at the 
end of the year. Miss Maxwell and Eleanor drew up at a 
small hotel close to the Madeleine. Ivan had tried hard 
to persuade them to pitch their tent on the other side of 
the river, at one of the hotels along the Quai Voltaire, 
but in vain. Miss Maxwell was accustomed to this quiet 
place, and besides she did not want to be entirely at 
Ivan's mercy as a guide and chaperon. 

He was of course at the station to meet them, beaming 
as usual. 

" How on earth did you contrive to get here at such an 
hour? You must have had a special train at Charing 
Cross put on at four a. m." 

" Oh ! we only came from Amiens to-day. Cousin 
Frances had never seen it. I can't think how any one 
can have the heart to hurry by those beautiful towers.*' 
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" Well, it's a very good thing you are so fresh, for they 
are playing * L'Etourdi ' to-night at the Fran9ais, and I 
got tickets on spec." 

" You excellent creature !" exclaimed Miss Maxwell, 
" I shall be grateful to you for life. And you have taken 
those for * Le Monde ' to-morrow ?" 

" Yes, in the front row of the balcony. I've been wait- 
ing to see it till you came, for fear I should be hlasi. 
Where are you going to dine ?" 

" I don> know ; I hadn't thought." 

" Come to Voisin's. It is close by. I will call for you 
at six." 

^*Very well. Only remember that we are indifferent 
to the pleasures of the table, so don't waste your energies 
on the Tweww." 

It would be difficult to describe Eleanor's feelings on 
that first night at a French play. As has been said, she 
had seen little acting of any kind, and though delighting 
passionately in what seemed to her good, she was excited 
almost to frenzy by shortcomings in her ideal. For the 
last six weeks she had been spending most of her evenings 
reading Moli^re with Miss Maxwell, who had seen many 
of the plays acted by the best actors, and could descant 
on them by the hour to her enthusiastic listener. 

Brilliant as Eleanor's dreams had been of what she was 
to see, they were surpassed by the reality. The cast that 
night was an exceptionally good one, and as Eleanor 
watched the feeble efforts of " L'Etourdi " to make amends 
for his folly by killing himself on his sword which always 
ran away, while Mascarille, his feet tucked up on the seat, 
looked on with calm complacency, her excitement was 
such that had any one touched her she would probably 
have screamed. Miss Maxwell and Ivan glanced at each 
other in amusement, but did not disturb her. Indeed, 
they were too much interested themselves to wonder at 
her. 
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"Well, Eleanor, were you satisfied?" asked Ivan, as 
they were walking home in the starlight, 

"Satisfied!" she exclaimed, her voice trembling with ex- 
citement ; " fancy if one had died and had never seen that I" 

Ivan laughed. This was a new phase of Eleanor, and 
he was pleased to see her looking so happy. Then he 
and Miss Maxwell began to criticise some of the finer 
points of the play, but their conversation was lost upon 
Eleanor. She was living the whole thing over again, try- 
ing to trace out the meaning of an emphasis or a gesture 
that had puzzled her, and altogether in a state of beatitude 
such as is granted to mortals only once or twice in a life- 
time. 

" What are you going to do to-morrow?" asked Ivan, as 
they drew near to the hotel. 

" I don't think I dare tell you," answered Miss Max- 
well. 

" A lengthy stance at the Bon March6, 1 suppose ?" 

" Oh dear, no ! That would be only natural and proper. 
But I am contemplating — low be it spoken — a drive 
through Paris, down all the streets mentioned in the 
* Crime de l'0p6ra,' so that I may be able to picture it 
exactly. It will be all one to Eleanor, you know." 

" Well, that is an original idea," exclaimed Ivan. " Is 
it a practice of yours ?" 

" Not exactly. I haven't had much opportunity. But 
I always read a French novel with a map of Paris. It 
makes it infinitely more interesting." 

" Then you must be well up in the Quartier Latin. It 
is a favorite haunt of the novelists." 

" Oh, yes I I know it pretty well on paper. And that 
reminds me — how are the bones and muscles getting on?" 

" Not very well. In fact, I'm afraid I haven't any tal- 
ent for anatomy. Portraits are more in my line." 

Miss Maxwell grew grave. "And what does your Mas- 
ter say to you ?" 
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" Chiefly that it was a thousand pities I didn't begin to 
draw years ago." 

" I quite agree with him, but it isn't too late yet. At 
least it wouldn't be if any one except you were con- 
cerned." 

" Don't be so severe, Miss Maxwell, please. I really 
have been working very hard. And what is the good of 
doing what one hates? One is certain to do it badly." 

" I'm not at all sure of that," answered Miss Maxwell, 
as they drew up at the door. " But now, good-night !" 

" Mayn't Eleanor come for a walk with me to-morrow?" 

" Yes, if you will bring her back by twelve, and go and 
work for the rest of the day." 

" I'll be here by ten, then. Good-night, my darling." 
And Ivan went. 

If Eleanor went to bed entirely happy. Miss Maxwell 
did not. She had grown to like Ivan, and felt it would 
be a disappointment to her if he failed to become a steady, 
purpose-like man, and she could not but acknowledge to 
herself that this seemed more than likely. And though 
she knew it would not be a good thing for Eleanor to 
marry him, she was half sorry, all the same. Other girls 
might take him and love him in spite of his idleness, but 
Eleanor was not one of them. She had reckoned on her 
power of rousing his ambition, and though failure might 
be of value as a lesson to her, the result towards the other 
person concerned was certain to be disgust and weariness. 

Eleanor returned from her walk with Ivan the next 
morning with rather a downcast face. She had been ask- 
ing him about his work, and he confessed as lightly and 
frankly as he had done to Miss Maxwell that the study of 
anatomy had proved repugnant to him, and that he had 
abandoned it. It was in vain that she argued that it was 
useless to expect to be a great figure-painter without know- 
ing the anatomy of the human frame ; he met all her re- 
proaches with unvarying good-humor. 
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" But, my dearest ohild, there isn't one modern painter 
in twenty that knows anything of anatomy." 

" I can well believe it," answered Eleanor. 

" And it is the same in everything else. Why, there is 
hardly a sculptor who can draw ; and I'm sure it is much 
more necessary that a sculptor should understand anat- 
omy than a painter." 

" I don't see that there is any * more ' about it," she re- 
plied. "It is absolutely essential to both." 

" I do hate anatomy," exclaimed Ivan, flicking savagely 
at a late chrysanthemum with his cane. " It is like that 
disgusting Greek cart-wheel Buskin was always bothering 
fellows to draw at Oxford, and nobody would. And the 
Greeks didn't know anything about the anatomy of what 
you unpoetically cftll the human frame." 

"Perhaps not theoretically, but they certainly did prac- 
tically ; and anyway you are not a Greek." 

" Do you know, Eleanor," said Ivan, turning round and 
facing her as they were mooning along under the trees 
in the Tuileries Gardens, " I do think you must be a little 
fond of me or you wouldn't take my shortcomings so 
dreadfully to heart — not that I admit this to be a short- 
coming." 

" Of course I am fond of you, and, besides, I can't bear 
to see things wasted. But it is no use talking. If you 
don't feel it yourself, no one else can make you." 

Miss Maxwell guessed what was at the bottom of Elea- 
nor's silence and preoccupation as they began their drive, 
and according to her usual practice left the girl alone to 
recover herself. Cousin Frances could not help feeling a 
little sorry for Ivan, vexed though she was with him. 
She knew he must have had a good scolding, for Eleanor 
)5rould have thought she was not fulfilling the missionary 
enterprise intrusted to her by Katie if she had neglected 
to scold him, and as yet she was too young and inexpe- 
rienced to have learned much of the healing virtue of 
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silence. Miss Maxwell saw more plainly than ever that 
sooner or later sorrow would come from the engagement. 
Ivan would not — perhaps could not — mend his ways, and 
Eleanor as distinctly would not fall in with them. This 
pair had never any lover's quarrels — Ivan was too good- 
tempered, Eleanor too little interested — so there could be 
no new births and revivals of love. All this the elder 
lady knew. But meantime she thought it better to let 
things take their course. 

The charm of Pans, its brightness and liveliness, soon 
infected Eleanor, and after a little while she was able to 
take an interest in the life of the streets, which, whether 
wide and handsome, or small and narrow, were all alike — 
bustling and noisy. 

She had also partly recovered from her excitement the 
night before, at least enough to be able to talk over the 
play with Miss Maxwell, and was counting the minutes 
till she should be in the theatre again, looking at "Le 
Monde oti Ton S'ennuie." At last eight o'clock arrived, 
the three thuds were heard, and the curtain drew up on 
the inimitable scene between the newly-married pair. 

After her delight the previous evening, Eleanor had 
believed that she could not tolerate anything but Moli^re; 
but she was beginning to learn that it is possible to ad- 
mire many different styles at once. The finish of the act- 
ing, the speaking, and the dresses made this evening also 
one long note of enjoyment, and the opera-glass of more 
than one critical gentleman was levelled with admiration 
at the flushed face and sparkling eyes of the girl. 

"My dear, don't squeeze my arm so," cried Miss Max- 
well, as they came down the great staircase, " it will be 
black-and-blue to-morrow." 

" Take mine, Eleanor, it's not so sensitive," suggested 
Ivan. " Besides, I can keep up with you better. Don't 
be alarmed if you hear them crying ^A%i voleurP after 
vou." 
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Eleanor checked her headlong speed. "Wasn't it 
delicious ?" 

" Ah ! didn't I know it ?" exclaimed Miss Maxwell. 
" Did you ever see anything more clever than the subtle- 
ty with which Broisat conveys her English birth in her 
walk and the very way she holds her arms ?" 

^^C^itait solide^'* murmured Ivan. "Nobody can do a 
grande dame like Madeleine Brohan. But I never saw 
such a cast. You would have thought they had all been 
bom to act those parts and no others. Did you notice 
the different intonation that the three girls put into 
*J'ai la Migraine?'" 

" But think of Coquelin's self-satisfied air all the way 
through," broke in Eleanor. " There seems no end to the 
things he can do." 

" There isn't," answered Ivan. " But I say, Miss Max- 
well, how on earth does Delaunay make himself look so 
young? He can't be a baby now." 

"On est toujours jeune quand on est sociHairey^^ replied 
she. 

"Where does that come from? It is quite true. But 
I wonder what it is that makes a play like that so brilliant 
and amusing in French. I believe it would be quite dull 
if we saw it in English." 

" * Diplomacy ' wasn't," said Eleanor. 

" No, because that had the element of tragic intrigue, 
and of course tragic intrigue is the same among all peo- 
ple and tongues. But I suppose the real fact is that the 
French are far better talkers than we are, and talk out 
their emotions much more readily." 

" Not only that," said Ivan, " but they must be much 
better listeners too. A French public is always quite 
happy if it is provided with clever ways of putting things, 
but English people demand thrilling situations. They are 
too much in earnest, like Eleanor." 

" Oh ! I'm sure I'm getting rapidly demoralized," an- 
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swered Eleanor. "Cousin Frances is a splendid person 
to teach one how to play." 

" I want to bring a friend of mine to introduce to you, 
Miss Maxwell. He's in the studio, and an awfully good 
sort of fellow." 

"I shall be very glad to see him. Who is he ?" 

" He's an American, and his name is Freshfield. His 
people are Chicago folk — in hogs, millionaires too, I think 
— but they always keep bothering about his being ' old 
enough, to earn his own living and follow in his father's 
footsteps,' and to judge by the old gentleman's photo- 
graph, the sooner Jack turns his back on them the better." 

" Do you mean that his father wants him to give up 
being an artist and take to business ?" inquired Eleanor. 

"Oh no! they only want him to run before he can 
walk, and sell pictures before he can paint them — a very 
common form of vice. It's a great pity, for he's very 
clever, and might do anything some day. But I hope 
he'll have the pluck to stick to it." 

"I hope he will," said Miss Maxwell. "Bring him 
to-morrow about four, and we'll have some coffee. You 
know I'm going to take Eleanor to the Opera to-morrow, 
as a matter of duty." 

"I'd so much rather see a play, Cousin Frances; an 
opera seems to me two good things spoiled." 

" I can't help what it seems to you, my dear Eleanor. 
Polite society demands that you should consider an opera 
the highest form of enjoyment. I should be held grossly 
to have neglected my duty if I didn't take you." 

"What opera is it?" 

"*L'Africaine;' and though the music isn't exciting, 
I will tell you for your comfort that the dresses and the 
dances are exquisite." 

Mr. Freshfield appeared with Ivan the next day, and 
was as little like the conventional artist as could well be 
"imagined. He was about twenty-three, small, and dressed 
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in the height of fashion, while his hat and boots rivalled 
each other in shininess. He was rather inclined to flavor 
his conversation with Americanisms; but when he was in 
the company of English people, these flowers of speech 
were instantly withdrawn, and expressions of Johnsonian 
correctness took their place. 

. After a little general conversation on the attractions of 
Paris, the two men drifted into studio anecdotes, to which 
the 'ladies were delighted to listen. 

"I wonder what has become of St. Servan?" said 
Freshfield. " Old Abraham ! What ^time he did give 
me when I first came !" 

"He was too great a swell to take much notice of me," 
Ivan answered ; " but I found the inventions of Sylvain - 
and Tahourdin quite bad enough." 

" My dear fellow, they were simply nothing to St. Ser- 
van. Why, I don't believe they ever did anything worse 
to you than extract all the leads from your pencils, or 
stick a label with * XJn pauvre aveugle ' on your back be- 
fore you went out. Anybody could bear that I" 

"And how did M. St. Servan distinguish himself?" 
asked Miss Maxwell. 

" Well, his favorite trick was dipping your india-rubber 
in soot, and when you were feeling as proud as a peacock 
at the beauty of your design, which only wanted the tini- 
est alteration to make it all that heart could desire, it was 
defiled by a smudge as black as your hat, and you had to 
begin the whole thing again, even to stretching your pa- 
per." 

" But didn't you get frightfully angry ?" asked Eleanor. 

" As mad as hops, Miss Winton — ^I mean, much annoyed; 
but of course one had to grin, and pretend it was the thing 
one enjoyed above all others, or there would have been 
no end to it. But, by Jupiter ! I couldn't stand seeing a 
fellow stuck up. on the top of a lot of high stools and hav- 
ing other stools flung at those he was perched on, to bring 
'8 
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him down ; and I just told them so. I don't think they 
ever did anything very bad to the poor little beggar after 
that." 

" They've been pretty peaceable lately," said Ivan. 

" Quiet as lambs. But, I say, old chap, have you heard 
that we're to have Galiani back next Monday ? He was 
in D6caze's studio for a bit, but he was up to such games 
that D^caze suggested that he'd better go. He'd draw 
caricatures over a picture going up for the Prix de Ro'me. 
That's the kind of haii*pin Tie is." 

" What !" exclaimed Miss Maxwell and Eleanor in a 
breath. 

" I beg your pardon — ^I mean he is that sort of man. 
It's an expression they have down West." 

"Well, I don't contemplate going in for the Prix de 
Rome," remarked Ivan, " but I shall draw the line short 
of that." 

" Knock him down ?" inquired Freshfield. 

" I dare say, in the first place. But as I'm in France, I 
think it's more civil to do as the French do — fight. And, 
besides, it would have to come to that anyway." 

*' That's right, Ivan!" exclaimed Eleanor. "It does 
seem to me so mean to have Englishmen coming over to 
France and vaporing about * knocking down,' and then 
absolutely declining to fight. I hate the French to think 
we are afraid of meeting them on their own ground." 

Miss Maxwell and Freshfield both looked rather sur- 
prised at this speech, which was certainly somewhat an 
unusual one for 2ifiancke to make; but it pleased Ivan. 

" What a pity you can't be my second, Eleanor, or that 
I haven't a horse for you to hold ! I think I had better 
order my black duelling clothes in readiness for this fire- 
eater. But I'm sure we ought to be going now. It's six 
o'clock, and we've got to dine and dress. Come along, 
Freshfield." 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE HEBO OF A PABA6KAPH, 

Eleanob and Miss Maxwell, with Ivan and Freshfield, 
continued to amuse themselves in Paris after the manner 
of foreigners ; that is to say, they conducted themselves 
somewhat like conquerors in a captured city. They went 
where they chose, with a delicious appearance of having 
no business in life and no one to control them« They 
stopped and looked at such objects and incidents as inter- 
ested them, with an air of possession. They gazed into 
the shop windows — ^the delightful, inexhaustible shop win- 
dows of Paris — with the eyes of gallant victors who could 
loot if they liked, but courteously prefer to buy. All 
foreigners behave thus in alien cities. Distinguished 
Americans do it in London, so do celebrated Frenchmen 
of letters all along Regent Street. They enjoy themselves 
amid the novelty, and in the sense of holiday ; they enjoy 
themselves, and don't mind showing it. 

There was a day at the Bon March£ after all, and at 
the Louvre — ^that Louvre where they give you charming 
little balloons in addition to your purchases. They spoke 
bad French, at least Ivan and Freshfield did, and laughed 
at each other. 

"Russell's French is not improving," said Freshfield, 
" and it never was good. Do you remember your address 
to the cur6 at Barbisson, Russell, when you came first ?" 

" Please don't 1" said Ivan, plaintively. 

" Yes do !" cried Eleanor and Miss Maxwell at once. 

"The tale is short," said Freshfield, "and illustrates 
the advantage of an English university education* We 
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were at church in Barbisson together, and Russell, with 
his usual recklessness — " 

" I had no sous," interrupted Ivan. 

^' Russell, with his usual recklessness, and I may say os- 
tentation, put a two-franc piece among the bronzes when 
they made the collection. The old cur6 — ^he was a splen- 
did model for a St. J6r6me — came up. He was full of 
gratitude for Russell's munificence, and seeing that we 
were English, he made a beautiful speech to us in Latin. 
Then Russell (who got a first-class in moderations) looked 
awfully puzzled at the Latin, and said, 

"He afterwards explained to me that he meant 
*What?'" 

"Well, Freshfield," cried Ivan, "you are no better. 
What did you say to the woman yesterday who asked 
you the way to the Madeleine ?" 

" I said prenez d sinistre, madame," answered Freshfield, 
unblushingly. " It was all right. Villon says prenez d 
dextre et d sinistreJ'^ 

"But Villon has been dead for some time, and now 
they say d gcmohe?'^ 

" Well, the woman seemed to know what I meant. She 
made tracks for the left, right enough." 

" Mr. Freshfield is like Sir Walter Scott," said Miss 
Maxwell. "He spoke U vieux Francis du hon aieur de 
Jbinmlley when he met Charles X. at Holyrood." 

" Still Freshfield might as well ask you to dine at the 
Pomme du Pin as go about speaking Villonese in the 
consulship of 6r4vy." 

" I will ask you to dine at Durand*s before the play, if 
you will only come." 

So they went, and they watched the British brides and 
bridegrooms who love to feast their early happiness in 
restaurants, and next day they prowled on the Quais, and 
studied the manners of book-hunting mankind. But they 
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found no good books cheap, and the glittering treasures, 
boniy pauciy nitidi, in the Passage des Panoramas, were 
very good indeed, but could not be called inexpensive. 

" Oh, Lord of lords in Zion !" said old Richard de Bury, 
the book-hunter, five hundred years ago, " what a rushing 
river of gladness overflows my heart every time I have 
the luck to visit Paris !" "0 Lutetia^ quando te aspi- 
ciamP^ says the modern sage, quoting the Latin gram- 
mar with a difference. 

Eleanor thought that Knightston, the only city she knew 
well, could by no means be compared to Paris. She was 
in love with the glitter and the movement of life, the 
crowds of pleasant-looking people, the wide white electric 
lights in front of the Opera House, the bourgeoisie driving 
proudly on Sundays in their one-horse vehicles through 
the Bois. 

"I don't care for thiese light little traps," said Fresh- 
field. " I like a great, roomy, yellow, English family car- 
riage, with two fat horses and a responsible coachman. 
These are the things that give an American a kind of 
filial sense of the motherhood of England, * broad based 
upon her people's will,' don't you know, and not inclined 
to trust herself in a flibbertigibbet little French Vic- 
toria." 

" They look very nice all the same," said Eleanor, and 
Ivan thought in his heart that he would set up one of 
these vehicles when he and Eleanor lived in town. 

So the pleasant days ran on, and they enjoyed the de- 
light of adventurous living, though the ladies compelled 
Ivan to go every day to his master's studio. 

One morning Eleanor awoke with her mind full of the 
" Femmes Savantes," which she was to see that evening. 
She had studied the play carefully, and lay quietly in bed 
for some time laughing to herself at the thought of the 
intonation which she could hear Madeleine Brohan put- 
ting into Philaminte's rapturous exclamations on the 
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subject of "dw ffrec, 6 cid^ du gr'ecP'* She could see the 
very air of self-complacency with which Vadius would 
deliver his oration about the folly of authors reading their 
poems aloud, before he reads his own aloud himself. 

She was still engaged in this absorbing occupation, 
though the hour was pretty late, when there came a rap 
at her door, and a can of hot water and her letters were 
brought in by Miss Maxwell's maid. There were three 
letters, among them one from Ivan, which surprised El- 
eanor a little, as he had been with them the previous 
morning, and had arranged to go with them that very day 
to Versailles. But of course this was to say he couldn't 
come. How tiresome ! 

She got back into bed to read her letters comfortably, 
and then she opened Ivan's. It was rather long for a 
mere note of excuse, to be sure, but perhaps he had some 
other plan to propose, so she began : 

" My Daeling Eleanob, — ^Af ter I returned to the stu- 
dio yesterday some unpleasant things happened — ^Fresh- 
field will tell you all about them — and this morning, in 
consequence, I am to find myself 9ur le terrain 1 After 
what we were saying the other day about duelling, I'm 
sure you will agree with me that I could not refuse a 
challenge on the score of being an Englishman. There 
is very little danger, almost none, in these affairs, as the 
French conduct them just now, and the chances are you 
will never get this letter after all. Freshfield is to give 
it to the concierge to send if I am not back by twelve. I 
am very well able to take care of myself, still there is 
the barest possibility that this good-bye may be the last 
of my good-byes, but I won't believe it. At the worst 
you will have to welcome back a wounded hero of a para- 
graph with his arm in a sling. But anyway, my darling, 
you will know how much I have always loved you, and 
perhaps you will think that after all I wasn't such a bad 
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fellow, and I know you will be good to mother and Katie. 
There, Freshfield won't let me write any more. Yours 

I. R." 



Eleanor steadily read through the letter, though her 
heart had seemed to stand still after the first sentence; 
When she had finished it the girl sat upright in bed, star- 
ing blankly at the paper. Could it be that Ivan was ly- 
ing wounded or dead somewhere — where she did not even 
know — ^and was it possible that she had killed him by her 
careless speech ? Stories of fatal duels, many of them 
told her by Ivan himself, flashed quickly through her 
brain, and she turned quite sick with horror. It was too 
dreadful ; she could not bear it. 

Then a voice seemed to be saying to her, " It is not you 
that will be broken-hearted, it is his mother and Katie. 
You brought him here for your own ambition, you urged 
him to fight, and now this is the end of it." She put the 
thought from her almost fiercely, and, jumping out of bed, 
scrambled into her clothes and rushed into Miss Maxwell's 
room. 

" My dear Eleanor, is anything the matter ?" cried Miss 
Maxwell, as she caught sight of Eleanor's white face. 

"This," said Eleanor, holding out the letter. Miss 
Maxwell read it hastily through, her eyes filling with 
tears as she went on. " Poor, poor boy !" she murmured 
to herself. Then looking up, " You have no idea where 
it was to be ?" 

" No, I don't know anything beyond this," answered 
Eleanor, despairingly. "Something dreadful must have 
happened, or the letter never would have arrived. And 
he might never have done it if I hadn't said that. What 
shall I do ? how can I tell them ? It will kill Mrs. Rus- 
sell." 

Miss Maxwell read the letter again with all the atten- 
tion which she could concentrate. What a boyish letter 
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it was, and how Ivan had hated to seem sentimental, even 
though his note was never to be read if all went well 
with hinL 

"What o'clock is it?" she asked. 

" Oh, I don't know ! I think it is rather later than we 
usually get up." 

"Ten o'clock," said Miss Maxwell, consulting her 
watch. " Then, perhaps, we need not be so dreadfully 
alarmed." 

"Why?" 

" Don't you see the letter is to be sent, he says, if he 
does not return by twelve. It is not nearly twelve yet. 
The letter must have been posted by some accident." 

" Then they are fighting just now, very likely. Oh, 
what«Aa/ndo?" 

" My dear child," said Miss Maxwell, who felt inclined 
to cry herself, but dared not do so for Eleanor's sake, 
" don't give way like that ; it mayn't be half so bad as 
we think. The first thing is to go down to his lodgings 
and find out what we can. Put on your things as fast 
as possible." 

Eleanor hurried away, and returned in a few minutes 
with her hat on. "Are you ready, Cousin Frances?" she 
asked, in a trembling voice. 

" Yes, in a moment, dear," and as she spoke there was 
a knock at the sitting-room door. The color came into 
Eleanor's cheeks, but faded out again as there entered, 
not Ivan, but the gar^on. He obviously had some one 
to announce. 

"M. FraichefiUe," he said, with an air of great com- 
placency. The name is certainly not an easy one for a 
Frenchman to pronounce. 

The young American came in and bowed. 

" Where is Ivan ?" both the women cried at once. 

But, before Freshfield could answer, both saw that 
there could be nothing terrible to announce. 
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Freshfield was radiant with satisfaction. He was at- 
tired in a huge furred great-coat, with military-looking 
cords and frogs. Beneath this garment, which was open, 
it could be seen that he was dressed with care. He wore 
a black frock-coat, he had a white chrysanthemum in his 
button-hole, his little jhiny boots were almost as radiant 
as his keen dark eyes. 

" Ivan is all right," he answered. " Why not ? "Why 
were you anxious about him ?" 

" Why ? Look at this," answered Miss Maxwell, hold- 
ing out Ivan's letter, and then withdrawing it quickly, as 
it occurred to her that he had not meant it for general 
reading. " It is a letter from Ivan, only to be posted in 
case he — was wounded." 

" Good heavens !" cried Freshfield, the gladness dying 
out of his face. " How fearfully careless of me ! Miss 
Winton, I really am most awfully sorry. I must have 
posted that note by mistake with some others of my own. 
There were so many things to think of, you see. I never 
was a tkmoin before, and I had to get it all up out of 
books : Boisgobey, you know, and ' Le Code du Duel.' " 

"Never mind," said Miss Maxwell, "as long as he isn't 
hurt. And now tell us all about this foolish business. 
No one is hurt, of course ?" 

"Not quite ^Aa^," said Freshfield, as the glee returned 
to his countenance. 

" Has Ivan hurt the other man ?" 

"A little, but not nearly so much as he deserved. 
Only a case of his arm in a sling for a day or two. He'll 
be proud of it." 

"Well, do tell us from the beginning all about it," 
said Miss Maxwell ; for Eleanor, certain that Ivan was 
not wounded, felt for the moment the strong reaction of 
her terror, and could not have spoken a word. 

"To tell you all about it is just what I am pining to 
do," Freshfield answered, "and I will begin from the 
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beginning. It was in the studio. That brute Galiani 
had been very offensive for some days. The other men 
are afraid of him. Russell was painting away quietly 
when Galiani came up behind him with a palette charged 
with all the colors in the rainbow, and smeared it over 
RusselPs head. ^ 

"Ivan said nothing. He rose very gently, with a 
sweet smile, as if he were going to get turpentine to put 
on his hair (a lot of trouble it gave us afterwards getting 
that color out), and when he was within his proper dis- 
tance he turned and gave Galiani one — ^just one. The 
Italian went over as if he had been shot, and lay on the 
floor, his hand feeling for his knife. However, before 
he could get on to his feet again some of the other men 
threw themselves on him and held him. Ivan stood wait- 
ing for him, but there was such a noise in the studio 
for the next ten minutes that you couldn't hear yourself 
speak. By that time Galiani had quieted down a little. 
He said Dupont and another man would act for him, and 
Ivan said Tolbiac and I should meet them, and we fixed 
the affair for this morning at Vincennes. 

" Then we went to M6rignac's, where Ivan practised a 
little to get his hand in ; of course he knew Galiani would 
fight in the Italian way, so he made up his plan of defence 
in his mind. All the evening he was writing letters (the 
rest of which, thank Heaven, I'm quite sure I did not 
post), and I was studying my duties — in novels, you 
know." ' (Eleanor breathed more freely, for the thought 
of Mrs. Russell and Katie had lain heavy upon her.) " I 
couldn't sleep a wink all night, but Ivan told me in the 
morning that he had slept very well. We got first to 
Vincennes, and found that Dupont, who was an old hand, 
had chosen the ground in a smooth little glade in the 
wood. Awfully cold it was. 

" There jwras some trouble about the swords. Both 
parties had brought theirs, of course, but Galiani's were 
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Italian, with a bar inside the bowl, and you put your 
forefinger round the bar, you know. That's their way. 
He wouldn't use the ordinary French swords, and Ivan 
couldn't use the Italian article, so Dupont and I agreed 
that each man should fight with his own sword. 

"It was awful to see Galiani," went on Freshfield, 
warming to his subject. " He is a dark, wiry little fel- 
low ; and what with the black eye Ivan had given him, 
and the white bandage the Italians fasten round their 
sword-hand, and what with his Italian guard, the point 
always in advance" — ^here Freshfield rose, and imitated 
the Italian's manner in fencing with his cane — " and the 
way he yelled *hillo' at every pass, and the style he kept 
rushing furiously in, I can tell you it shook my nerves 
merely to look at him." 

As Eleanor and Miss Maxwell painted the scene to 
themselves— the bounding, catlike Italian and the glit- 
tering point within an inch of Ivan's breast — ^they shud- 
dered. 

" Please be as quick as you can, Mr. Freshfield," im- 
plored Eleanor. " It \i not sport for ladies," she added, 
with a faint smile and a very white face. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Winton ; I had forgotten 
where I was. Well, Ivan kept breaking ground, retreat- 
"ig> you know, and trying to tire Galiani out ; and once 
he wrenched his sword so, pa,;iTying in seconder that the 
man's wrist was almost broken, and the hegg^r stood 
grinning fearfully, and not able to keep his point up. 
Dupont and I tried to stop them, for it was obvious Ivan 
could have hit him when he liked, but Galiani would not 
give in. 

" They began again, and Galiani was rushing in when 
Ivan disengaged on his disengagement, and stopped him 
with a coup d^arrU^^ (here Freshfield lunged enthusiasti- 
cally with his cane). *^I never saw anything cooler or 
neater. The point went clean through — " but happening 
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here to look at Miss Maxwell and Eleanor, lie came to 
& dead pause. " There's no harm done to speak of. It 
was only a flesh wound in the right shoulder, but Gal- 
iani couldn't use his sword-arm any more. So the thing 
was over. 

" * Messieurs^ ai-je fait loycdement /' Russell said, in 
his bad French, when Galiani dropped his point. By 
Jove, I was proud of him ! Blood's thicker than water, 
you know. America and England against the world !" 

"And M. Galiani?" asked Miss Maxwell. 

" Oh ! young Fontaine, the medical student, had him 
bandaged up in a minute. IIe*8 all right." 

"And why did not Ivan come with you?" 

" Oh ! he was shy, and his hair looked rather odd still, 
all blue and green, so he sent me on to tell you all about 
it." And with a few more words Freshfield took his 
beautifully shining hat and cane and withdrew, nor did 
the ladies try to detain him. 

Excitement and tension had kept Eleanor up all this 
time, but no sooner were they left alone than she sank 
almost fainting on the sofa. Miss Maxwell made her 
drink some coffee, and then, pulling down the blinds, left 
her to rest. Eleanor closed her eyes with the utmost re- 
lief and thankfulness. 

He was safe, then, and she had not killed him ; what 
an awful load had been lifted from her! In the revul- 
sion of feeling she began to wonder if she did not love 
him after all. Perhaps she had been blinding herself 
wilfully all this time, and had expected Love to be some- 
thing quite different from what he really was. She had 
imagined Love a hero, whose presence must instantly be 
recognized in spite of all disguises, and, instead, she had 
found him to be her own familiar friend. 

Thoughts such as these wandered vaguely through her 
brain as she lay, half sleeping, half waking, feeling weak 
and helpless in the reaction. She was not the first person 
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Vfho has mistaken remorse for love, and the feeling of re- 
lief for devotion, and in this case there was not only grat- 
itude on her own account, but on that of Ivan's mother 
and sister. As she thought of them, of what their deso- 
lation would have been, the feeling of dizziness rushed 
over her once more. If she had stopped to reason, the 
very fact of her being so conscious of their despair would 
have enlightened her. No woman who has her heart 
bound up in a man can admit for one instant the loss of 
another being equal to her own. " No one can miss him 
as I do !" is her cry; but even in this moment Eleanor did 
not deceive herself as to the truth, nor attempt to put her 
grief in comparison with theirs. 

Late in the afternoon Ivan came in, looking rather 
shamefaced. Greatly to his surprise, Eleanor threw her- 
self into his arms and began to sob violently. 

" My darling," he said, distressed, yet rather pleased to 
see her so, "did I frighten you? And do you care about 
• what becomes of me after all?" 

"It was horrible," she answered. "How could you? 
What did it matter what the man did? And perhaps you 
wouldn't have done it if I hadn't said that." 

Ivan smiled. " Oh, you little goose ! you are not going 
to turn coward now when everything is quite safe. Why, 
you are as bad as my mother." 

" Oh, Ivan, I've been thinking so much of her ! She 
would never have forgiven me, nor Katie either. You 
are quite sure you would have fought anyway?" 

" Quite sure, darling ; why, if I hadn't, you know, I 
should have been a prey to everybody's insults, and now 
I hope they will all let me alone. But you haven't told 
me. Is my hair still ultramarine ?" and he put down his 
flaxen head for her to look at. 

For the first time she laid her own against it, and began 
to cry again. Ivan, who, as one of his friends had once 
told him, was half a woman, saw that something must be 
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done to check her tears at once, and knowing that pitying 
on these occasions only made matters worse, said gravely, 
" Now you are not to speak another word for half an hour. 
I'm going to read the * Femmes Savantes.' " 

"But, Ivan, I can't—" 

" Hush!" and Eleanor submitted and lay still. In half 
an hour she had recovered her self-command, though she 
still protested that she would not and could not go to the 
play that night. Miss Maxwell did not like to urge it, 
not knowing whether it would be too much for her ; but 
Ivan, who was afraid of her making herself ill by brood- 
ing, was resolved. 

He thought it was very hard that heroism was to have 
no reward, and it was the proper thing to go to a theatre 
when you had escaped a danger. Princes always did it 
before they even went to church, and, besides, he was 
dying to see the play. 

In the interval between two acts Ivan was loitering in 
the foyer, and chanced to pick up an evening paper. Is . 
MascariUe, which lay on a divan beside him. His eye fell 
at once, by the instinct which guides us to our own names, 
on the following paragraph : 

^^ On reporte ce matin un duel entre deux Strangers, M. Galiani, et Sir 
Russell. II parait que M. Galiani s'est servi de sa palette charg^e pour 
d^corer la blonde chevelure du jeune Russell. Les deux imb — erbes ont 
proc6d6 au duel k Parme blanche. Apr^s deux ou trois phrases des plus 
cors^es, Thonorable Russell a gratifiS H. Galiani de quelques pouces de 
fer dans I'^paule." 

Ivan read this and burst out laughing. " To think that 
I fought to please the French! And they call me an 
* imb ' — an imbecile they mean. This is being the hero of 
a paragraph. But Galiani will challenge the editor !" 
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CHAPTER XL 

BEOKEN OFF. 

After the duel, Paris was no longer the same place. 
No harm happened to any one, and Ivan had not to appear 
before any French representative of " the worthy magis- 
trate." This rather disappointed Ivan. Much reading of 
Boisgobey had given him the strongest desire to face a 
juge dHnstruction. He called on his late opponent, as 
good-manners required, and in a day or two Galiani was 
looking as interesting as he could wish, with his arm in a 
sling. 

But Paris was no longer so agreeable to Miss Maxwell 
and Eleanor. The elder lady had many duties and en- 
gagements which called her back to London. As for 
Eleanor, the first excitement and agitation over, she could 
not but feel that her heart was as much her own as it had 
ever been. This made her position near Ivan more diffi- 
cult than before, for he had naturally thought that her 
tenderness after the duel was the renewal, or rather the 
beginning, of love. She, too, had fancied so, and day by 
day her mistake became more obvious to herself, and its 
consequence more embarrassing and painful. So Eleanor 
was glad enough to come back to the White House again, 
and enter on the old round of life, without the daily and 
hourly cross-examinations of her own emotions which 
every appearance of Ivan made inevitable. She had " can- 
vassed her own feelings" (as the uncertain American 
wooer said) often enough, without getting a clearly favor- 
able vote from these hesitating constituents. London 
seemed to offer a place of safety ; yet in London, too. 
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Eleanor found that her troubles were still "all before 
her," as the amateur fortune-teller had predicted. 

"When they had fairly settled, Miss Maxwell began to 
take Eleanor a little into society, and to give some parties 
at her own house. They were always at home, too, one 
evening in the week, to anybody who might choose to 
drop in, and their saloUy as Eleanor would once have 
called it, soon became a popular institution. 

Under the influence of this pleasant life, Eleanor's an; 
gles began to rub off, and her manners to grow more ge- 
nial. The consciousness of being welcome wherever she 
went gave ease and grace to her manner. To Eleanor, as 
to most people, the proverb " Be happy and you will be 
good " applied with a great deal of force. She would 
have been happy but that the engagement ring on her 
fourth finger kept pricking her, like the ring which stood 
the prince in lieu of a conscience in the fairy tale. 

There is an old story that fair Helen had a ruby set in 
an amulet, which seemed always to be shedding drops of 
blood ; and the rubies in Eleanor's ring sometimes re- 
minded her of that ominous jewel. 

Ivan was not a very constant correspondent, and he did 
not beset his lady with two letters every day. When he 
did write, his letters were at least as amusing as they 
were affectionate. Eleanor always answered them with 
promptitude, which seemed flattering, but was really 
caused by a wish to dismiss the matter from her mind as 
quickly as possible. 

The engagement produced its usual effect. Eleanor 
grew thin, as Miss Maxwell had expected, just as if she 
had been a most love-lorn maiden. There was a constant 
trouble and strife in her heart. As she mixed more in the 
world she learned to understand herself better, and to 
know the meaning of a marriage where love was all on 
one side. She would gladly have put an end to. the en- 
gagement had she known how, but she did not. If Ivan 
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would only have been content just to be Katie's brother 
to her, how fond she could have been of him I It was 
most extraordinary that two people could not be together 
for a month without this mania of marriage seizing one of 
them. How could she have been so foolish and so conceit- 
ed as to have allowed herself to be talked into giving her 
word ? But now she had done it she must leave the matter 
till August, as she promised, and in the mean time try and 
not worry about it. The end was nearer than she knew. 

The months rolled on and April came in. One beauti- 
ful afternoon Eleanor returned home, tired and happy, 
from a ride with some friends in Richmond Park under 
the budding trees, and found a letter from Katie lying on 
the hall table. She took it into the boudoir, where Miss 
Maxwell was sitting with the tea-tray before her, and 
throwing herself into a chair, unfastened her hat and be- 
gan leisurely to open her letter. As she read, the color 
faded out of her cheeks. 

" Have you had any bad news, Eleanor ?" asked Miss 
Maxwell, anxiously ; but Eleanor took no notice, and sat 
looking at the letter, her features growing more and more 
stem. 

Miss Maxwell quietly drank her tea and read the even- 
ing paper — at least pretended to do so, for she had a dis- 
mal foreboding that the fresh trouble concerned Ivan. 

" Oh, what a plague girls are !" thought poor Cousin 
Frances. At last Eleanor spoke. " Cousin Frances," she 
said, drawing off her ruby engagement ring and laying it 
on the table, " it is all over now." 

Miss Maxwell looked at her fixed face. ^' What has 
happened ?" she asked. 

" Only," replied Eleanor, struggling to speak calmly 
and with dignity, " that he has written to Katie to tell 
her that he has broken his promise and been betting 
again, so of course — " and she stopped to choke back her 
indignant tears. 

9 
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"I am very sorry; may I see Katie's letter?" 
Eleanor held it out silently. 

" DsABEST Elbanob, — ^I have been very long in writ- 
ing to you, but manmia has been seriously ill for a fort- 
night, and I was obliged to be with her incessantly. She 
is now better, I am glad to say, and able to take short 
drives, so I can manage to have a little more time to my- 
self. 

"I have something very painful to tell you, and I don't 
know how to begin, though I don't think it will hurt you 
as much as it does me. Perhaps you will guess what it 
is at once. Ivan has broken his promise and has been 
betting again. He has written me a long letter, explain- 
ing how it all happened, and begging me to write to you. 
I can't quite make it out myself, and it doesn't much mat- 
ter, but he was persuaded by spme men that if he backed 
one of the horses at Longchamps he was sure to win a 
great deal of money, and he thought he would do it just 
this once, and get back all he had lost before. Of course 
it was very wrong of him and very weak. I had been 
hoping there was an end of it all, now that he had you, 
but I have no right to speak about that. Perhaps I ought 
never to have done so, only if you could forgive him, El- 
eanor dear, it would make us both so happy. Anyhow, 
he says he must see you, and is coming over to London 
on Friday night, so you may expect him on Saturday." 

The studiously cold, matter-of-fact sentences cut Miss 
Maxwell to the heart. It was not in Katie's nature to 
write like that, least of all about Ivan, and they told, as 
no words could have done, what the letter had cost the 
girl. 

Elieanor meanwhile had sat gazing steadily at a picture 
on the opposite wall, but as if instinct had told her when 
her cousin had come to the end, she withdrew her eyes 
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from the sketch of Lokmariaker, and waited for Miss 
Maxwell to speak. 

" I am very, very sorry," Miss Maiwell repeated again. 
"Poor Katie 1" 

"Must I see him, Cousin Frances?" 

" Yes, my dear, certainly; it is his right." 

Eleanor's face grew more rigid. She could not endure 
to give pain, and she knew that this interview would be 
extremely painful, but she only asked, "And must I write 
to Katie?" 

Miss Maxwell considered a little. "Not now, I think. 
Wait till to-morrow, at any rate. Would you rather not 
come down to-night ?" 

" Oh no, thank you ! I would rather go on as usuaL 
I wouldn't stay up-stairs by myself for all the world." 

Eleanor came down, and played her part at the dinner- 
table with such success that her neighbor went away 
declaring to himself that he had never been so well enter- 
tained. Being a man of observation and an old acquaint- 
ance, he had detected the absence of the ruby ring, and 
did not fail to speculate on the cause. The result of his 
meditations was that he would go back in a day or two, 
and by that time he would be able to see if the ring were 
absent by accident or design, though why it should mat- 
ter to him he did not say, even to himself. 

Eleanor's reflections, meanwhile, were of a very differ- 
ent character. She had forgotten the curious man as 
completely as if he had never existed, and was pondering 
over the events of the last few months. Her indignation, 
and the feeling of being somehow wronged, which had 
been the first sensation on reading Katie's letter, had 
given place to a crowd of other feelings. She was very 
much grieved for Ivan's own sake, for she too had hoped 
"there was an end of it all." And now there was indeed 
an end of it all in another sense. Eleanor had the gift 
of friendship in a very high degree, and if she was regain- 
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ing herself and her freedom, she was losing her friend. 
If the thonght occurred that there was here a conclusion 
of what should never have begun, that was the very re- 
verse of consolation. 

She began to torment herself by asking whether she was 
not seizing the first excuse for ending her engagement. 
She knew it was wrong to go on — she. had always known 
it — and yet she could not believe it was right to break 
off. The coming interview with Ivan hung over her like 
a nightmare. She had fallen hopelessly from her own 
good opinion, which had always been so necessary (and, 
to tell the truth, so constant) a friend to Eleanor. All 
the night long the dismal arguments followed each other 
in a mechanical series through her brain. She was in the 
wrong, and she had been wronged; she was cruel, and was 
cruelly treated. She saw no end to her troubles ; young 
people never do, till trouble has come so often that it 
grows familiar, and we learn that " good days and bad 
days and all days have an end." 

It was not till the day dawned that Eleanor fell asleep, 
and when she came down-stairs she looked pale and worn. 
The rain was pouring in torrents — everything was cold 
and miserable. Eleanor spent the whole morning sitting 
in her room in a torture of expectation, straining her ears 
for the summons that never came. Luncheon was an- 
nounced, and Ivan had not appeared, and, by three, El- 
eanor was half hoping and half fearing a respite, when a 
loud ring at the door made her feel quite faint. 

"Mr. Russell is in the boudoir," said the butler, and 
Eleanor got silently up and left the room. 

Ivan was standing at one of the windows, but turned 
quickly round as she entered the room. His first glance 
was not at her face, but at her left hand, which hung by 
her side, and then, becoming a shade paler, he again looked 
out of the window. 

"Don't look like that, Ivan!" exclaimed Eleanor, for- 
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getting all she had meant to say. "It has been my fault 
quite as much as yours — ^more, I think." 

'* CanH you forgive me ?" he said, coming up to her 
and taking one of her cold hands. 

" Yes," answered Eleanor, striring to steady her voice. 
" It is myself I can't forgive. But I can't marry you. It 
seems horrible to be cruel to you just now, but I have 
been very wrong all along, and it only makes things worse 
to go on. I had no right to let Katie persuade me, only 
it was pleasant to feel one's self of importance, and so — " 

"And you would have married me if I hadn't been — " 
Ivan began. 

"I don't know; perhaps I might, but I'm sure it would 
have been very bad for both of us — ^we should only have 
been unhappy." 

" Not I," murmured Ivan, leaning against the mantel- 
piece, and burying his face in his hands. Then looking 
up, he said, wistfully, " You haven't seen any one you like 
better than me, have you, Eleanor ?" 

" Oh, Ivan ! how could you think so ? Do you think I 
could have been so horrid?" 

" It would have been very natural," he answered, sadly, 
" but I'm glad you haven't. For — ^I don't want to bully 
you, my darling, but perhaps some time or other I might 
have a chance again, if you were still free." 

" Don't I" she exclaimed. " Indeed you will find plenty 
of other girls, far nicer than I am, who will make you much 
happier than I could ever have done." 

" Perhaps ; but I don't want them, and I do want you. 
But I wouldn't make you unhappy for the world. Only 
before I go," and he paused a moment, " I should like to 
tell you that I know you have tried to love me ; it wasn't 
your fault if it wouldn't come ; and you won't break off 
with Katie, will you ?" 

" Oh, Ivan I" said Eleanor, now fairly giving way, and 
feeling nearer loving him than she had ever done before, 
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"if fcould bear it all myself-^" But he took her in his 
arms, and after one long embrace left the house. 

He made his way mechanically down the Kensington 
Road towards his hotel, nodding to a few men whom he 
met, who thought that ** Russell was looking shockingly 
ill." He collected his luggage and asked for his bill, and 
then drove straight to Paddington, where he had just time 
to catch the evening train. Lying back against the cush- 
ions, and watching the fields and hedges as they flew by 
him in the waning light, he had leisure to think, in the 
vague, purposeless way that comes with* exhaustion of 
body or mind, of his conversation with Eleanor. He did 
not blame her ; he did not suppose she could have done 
otherwise, but how covld he have been so mad ? Even if 
he had won the money, it would not have mattered to her. 
What a fool he had been ! 

Katie did not need to be told what had happened when 
he arrived, worn and weary, long past midnight. She asked 
no questions, but hung about him and petted him, and 
forced him to take some food, and then, in spite of his as- 
surances that he could not sleep, persuaded him to go to 
bed, and listened till his breathing told her that his trou- 
bles were for the present forgotten. 

After Ivan had left her, Eleanor remained for a long 
time lying on the sofa, weeping out the heartache that 
was half pity for him and half remorse for her own share 
in his sorrow. When two or three hours had gone by, 
Miss Maxwell came in to look at her. Eleanor roused up 
as she entered, but did not seem inclined to speak, so her 
cousin shook up the cushions and stirred the fire, and then 
went away. About eight Eleanor made her appearance 
iir the drawing-room. "I think I shall go to bed. Cousin 
Frances. I will tell you all about it to-morrow. Good- 
night." 

The next morning she came down at the same time as 
usual, looking greatly subdued. Miss Maxwell let her eat 
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her breakfast in silence, and when that was over, Eleanor 
got up and leaned over one of the boxes of flowers that 
filled every window. In a hardly audible voice she said, 
as she had done before, " It is all over. Cousin Frances." 

"And are you sorry, my dear?" 

" Yes, very ! sorrier than I ever thought I could be." 

"You don't regret having put an end to it?" 

" Oh no, no ! I didn't mean that. Only he was so good 
and so generous. I never realized before how horrid I 
had been. And it was so dreadful having to say those 
things, that I think if he had pressed me the least I should 
have given way. Oh ! if I could only take all the pain on 
myself I should not care." 

"Poor child!" said Miss Maxwell, tenderly, and then 
there was a long pause. At last Eleanor said, " I do hope 
he will find some one else soon. I would give ten years 
of my life to see him happy. Cousin Frances !" 

"Well?" 

"I'm such a dreadful coward, I don't think I cot/W write 
to Katie. Will you?" 

"If you really wish it I will. But you will have to 
write to her some time, you know, and then it will be 
harder than ever. If I were you I would write her a few 
lines. Remember what a struggle it must have been to 
her to write to you." 

" Very well," answered Eleanor, and before post-time 
the note was written. 

" Deabest Katie, — ^Please forgive me, and try to get 
your mother to do so. I think you would if you knew 
how unhappy I am. I have behaved very badly, but the 
wrong was in the beginning when I accepted him. Don't 
think — ^I'm sure you won't — that I am turning my back 
on him when he is in trouble, but I have felt all the while 
that we were not really suited. He has been everything 
that is kind and good to me, and deserves somebody much 
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nicer in every way than I am. Send me a line soon to say 
you are not angry with me. Yours always, 

"E.P.W." 

Katie's answer came in a few days, and it was greatly 
to her credit that it was without a spark of bitterness. 
Indeed, she took the full measure of blame upon herself 
for the large share she had had in the matter, and, as 
usual, performed ungrudgingly the painful task of telling 
her mother, and listening as patiently as she could to the 
abuse of her friend. But, after all, Mrs. Russell was too 
delighted to have Ivan back again to dwell much on what 
had caused his return, and in the course of a few weeks 
had ceased to allude to the subject. Only Ivan was dif- 
ferent. 

For some days he wandered restlessly about the downs 
and moors, ^' eating his own heart, and shunning the paths 
of men." For the first time in his life he did not throw 
unhappiness aside, and begin a new life with a new day 
in his old careless manner. Kor did Ivan betake himself 
to vows and good resolutions. But he ceased to think 
his own careless and jolly mood the height of philosophy, 
" I have no more character than a kitten," he had been 
used to say to himself, and to congratulate himself on the 
ease with which he forgot everything disagreeable. But 
this time his old pleasant vice had become so mixed up 
with what was disagreeable, that it had quite ceased to 
be pleasant. He did not say to himself, " I will be a very 
different man," like the Bailiff of Comeville during his 
alarming interview with the spectre. But, without much 
thinking of it, he did to some extent cease to be a boy, 
and become a man before the end of his "retreat." He 
could prolong it pretty safely, as the country neighbors 
were in town. 

Many of them r-ejoiced in their feminine hearts when 
they heard a garbled tale of what had happened. Who 
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was to be the lady of Huntingcombe was now once more 
an open and interesting question. As for Miss Winton, 
" she behaved shamefuUy^ nay dear, shamefully I You 
know he fought a duel about her with an Italian admiral 
in Paris. And it is not as if he were half as bad as other 
young men ; indeed, he is quite like another daughter to 
poor Mrs. RusselL So handsome, too ! But he is really 
very much to be congratulated." 

So the country neighbors spoke when they met at big 
Devonshire parties in London. 

But now the May-fly was on^ and, with the May-fly, 
Ivan appeared on the banks of the Kennet, " where be- 
yond these voices there is peace." 



CHAPTER XII. 

IN TOWN. 

Men in these later times have an advantage over wom- 
en which they apparently did not possess in the so-called 
"dark ages." When anything uncomfortable occurs, 
when they are disgusted with the world, or in debt, when 
man delights them not, nor woman neither, they can take 
any remote place they please for a hermitage. 

The hero of one of M. Feuillet's tales feels that he is 
falling in love with the wrong lady, and, like a hero, he 
goes to Persia. But, as he pathetically remarks, " a man 
cannot always be in Persia," and when he returns to Paris, 
he finds the wrong lady still there, and falls to his old love 
again. Obviously it was now the lady's turn to go to 
Persia, but modern conventions do not encourage women 
to seek these retreats. It was not so in ancient times. 
Women as well as men could turn out into the desert, or 
the Thebaid, when they were weary of the world, and 
especially of their relations. 
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In modern society a lady must seek a religious and 
philanthropic retreat, if she seeks one at all, and thereby 
confess her chagrin, or she must face the wise world and 
its talk. She must betake herself to a nunnery, or drag 
her grief or her remorse through the round of dances 
and dinners, always under the watchful eyes of her friends 
and family. 

There is no desert with convenient caves, whither a 
young woman may flee, in the neighborhood of Kensing- 
ton. To enter the permitted "retreat" is to become con- 
spicuous just when the victim wants (what people want 
so seldom) to shun notoriety. A girl cannot go to the 
Soudan, or across Africa, or to Franz Josef's Land, as a 
man does, and forget her heart's sorrows in destroying 
lions or Arabs or polar bears. A girl stays at home, and 
takes her punishment as stoically as the Princess Poca- 
hontas. Ivan might seek solitude and nature ; Eleanor 
had to remain in London, and make, as she did, the best 
of the situation. 

In spite of herself, and the sincerity of her grief for the 
blow she had been obliged to inflict, Eleanor could not 
help rejoicing in her freedom. Few things are more try- 
ing to the temper than an attempt to force your feelings 
in any one direction, and Eleanor had been conscious of 
the trial to the fullest extent, though she did not give up 
struggling on that account. Now, at least, all this was 
over and done with. She could let her emotions go in any 
direction she liked ; and although till Ivan had married 
some one else she would always feel him a burden on her 
soul, a being for whom she was somehow responsible, this 
did not prevent her spirits rising, as the weeks passed, at 
the idea that she was once more her own mistress. " Free- 
dom is a noble thing," says the old poet of the Bruce; 
" it makes a man to have liking " or enjoyment of his life, 
and so Eleanor discovered. 

" Cousin Frances," she said, one evening early in June, 
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when they were strolling home through Kensington Ghw- 
dens, " I do wish you would give an afternoon party." 

" An afternoon party I My dear Eleanor ! Don't you 
have enough society without trying to squeeze a little 
more into your life ?" 

" Oh 1 it isn't for that, but people are forever complain- 
ing of parties where * it is always afternoon/ and I believe 
we could make ours amusing. Do let us try." 

"But you know what it always is. A gathering of 
women who have come from somewhere else, and are go- 
ing to something else, with four frightened, lonely men, 
one in each corner." 

" My party won't be like that," said Eleanor ; " it shall 
be a feast of flowers, and a flow — ^no, not of soul, we have 
far too much soul on the flow at present, but of fun." 

"Well, I've no objection, only I shall sit apart as a 
guest, and leave you to manage it your own way." 

" Very well," said Eleanor, " I don't mind, for I know 
you will come to the rescue if you see it is likely to be a 
failure." 

Eleanor accordingly began to make her preparations 
with energy. She first wrote to her country friends, and 
begged them to send up all their available flowers and 
ferns for the 16th of June, and then visited a nursery gar- 
den to order a quantity of salmon-colored azaleas (they 
were late that year) to place in the comers — and there 
were many — of the White House. This was her party, 
she said, and she was going to do as she liked, even to 
the extravagance of ordering herself a new dress for the 
occasion, and Miss Maxwell left her to do as she liked. 

Eleanor was up so early on the eventful morning, that 
Miss Maxwell prophesied that she would be laid up with 
a headache by the afternoon. But Eleanor declared that 
she could never get the house properly decorated in a 
hurry, and insisted that Miss Maxwell should spend her 
morning between her bedroom and Kensington Gardeni^ 
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till such time as she was summoned in. Before two 
o'clock, Eleanor, flushed and excited, ran over to fetch 
her. " Now, come I I really think it is beautiful, and 
shall never forgive you if you don't." 

Miss Maxwell came, saw, and admired greatly. Banks 
of flame-colored and red azaleas bloomed all through the 
large, cool hall, that was furnished with seats covered with 
pieces of gorgeous drapery. The drawing-room curtains, 
of soft creamy muslin, were looped back by bands of crim- 
son roses, ivy hung in trails from the old carved mantel- 
piece, and a gigantic blue china bowl, the pride of Miss 
Maxwell's heart, was placed in a bow-window and filled 
with water-lilies. In the centre of the dining-room table 
was a deep bed of moss, covered with tufts of ferns and 
forget-me-nots. 

" My dear child, I shall hire you out as a decorator I 
I'm sure I hope the assembly will do credit to all this ele- 
gance. Think, if it is wasted on a lot of commonplace 
people, who only think your ivy * untidy,' as a lady once 
said to me about some Virginia creeper." 

" Oh ! there must be a few enlightened and appreci- 
ative souls ! And now I must go and make myself re- 
spectable." 

Bather to Eleanor's consternation, Miss Maxwell de- 
clined even to play the hostess, but established herself on 
a comfortable sofa near an open window, watching the 
girl, who moved about in her white crape dress, giving 
the finishing touches to her arrangements. 

At last the carriages began to arrive, and Eleanor's 
unconfessed fears that the afternoon would prove like 
Daudet's jour de ma femmey when nobody ever came at 
all, were set at rest. She soon had her hands full, re- 
ceiving and introducing, and trying to recollect who 
were already acquainted. 

Eleanor was attempting to extract some conversation 
from two very prim and proper damsels, to whom she 
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had gallantly but vainly introduced half the room, when 
a hand was laid on her arm. 

" Miss Winton, I have brought my friend Mr. Beaufort 
with me, to show him what modern English society is 
like. He has been away from England so long that he 
has forgotten all about it." 

Eleanor turned round, and beheld before her a man of 
.about forty, unlike any one that she had ever seen before 
— at an afternoon party. For the first time in her life 
she was seized with a horrible fit of shyness, and could 
think of nothing but the correct "It is very kind of you 
to come I" which somehow sounded very inadequate. 

Mr. Beaufort smiled. " I don't feel as if I had come 
back to England yet. I am not quite sure that I sha'n't 
awake and find myself either in China or Damascus, or 
someplace equally made of roses and azaleas." 

" Do you like it ?" asked Eleanor, looking up eagerly. 
" I am so glad !" 

" It is very enterprising of you to give this party by 
yourself," he went on, trying to put her at her ease. " I 
hear you have done everything." 

" But I could have consulted my cousin if there had 
been any difficulty, and she always makes things go off 
well." 

" Yes ! Mrs. Eversley tells me she has made quite a 
revolution in society." 

Eleanor laughed. " It must have been done with roses, 
then, or with rose-water. There has been no explosion 
here, at least since I have been with her." 

" Have you been here long ?" 

" Not in London, but I have been living with her for 
a year now," and seeing the shade that passed over her 
face, Mr. Beaufort changed the subject. " I recognize a 
good many of your guests," he said, " but I have been 
abroad for so long that I can't expect them to remem- 
ber me." 
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" Which of them do you remember," she asked, and 
recovering her self-possession she ran over the names of 
those she thought would interest him. Her list included 
some of the best known people of the day. Among more 
attractive persons were some such lions as Mrs. Winton 
had been familiar with long ago. There was the mu- 
sical philanthropist who had not yet regenerated the East 
End, as the East End preferred melodrama to Brahms 
and Bach. There was the traveller whose photograph in 
an Aino dress, worshipping a bear, made so much talk 
in serious circles. There were poets whom the critics 
praised, and whose books nobody bought, and poets whose 
books the public bought, and whom the critics abused. 
There was the author of " The Loves of Pulvis and Um- 
bra" (still in manuscript), with his friend who had illu- 
minated the precious scroll. There was the Cambridge 
man who had invented a scheme for sweeping chimneys 
by electricity. There was a girl who had just edited 
"Averroes." 

" I am getting confused," said Mr. Beaufort. " I mix up 
the bear-worshipper with the electrical chimney-sweep." 

" I suppose he uses the Brush system," said Eleanor. 

" I can't see the publisher for the poets." 

" They do seem to cling round him a good deal, and 
yet I have heard them speak as if they didn't much like 
him." 

" Children of Nature as they are — " Beaufort was be- 
ginning when Mrs. Eversley came back again. 

" Mr. Beaufort, I want to introduce you to Miss Max- 
well." 

"With pleasure. I should like to be introduced to 
everybody." 

" Oh ! but you can't. And, besides, you must know 
most of them already." 

" Perhaps I do, but they seem to have forgotten me, 
which though natural is unflattering." 
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" Nonsense, you have been hidden behind those azaleas, 
and they haven't even seen you, so come along." 

It needed all Mrs. Eversley's determination to conduct 
her charge to Miss Maxwell at all. Far from being for- 
gotten, no sooner had he stepped out from his leafy screen 
than he was eagerly greeted by his old friends, and in- 
undated with invitations to every kind of entertainment. 
Finally, however, he was safely anchored on a pile of soft 
cushions by the side of Miss Maxwell, and, except for a 
brief good-bye, Eleanor saw him no more. 

" Well, my dear, I give in," said Miss Maxwell a couple 
of hours later, when she and Eleanor were enjoying their 
well-earned rest. "Afternoon parties can be made amus- 
ing. J enjoyed myself very much, and I hope you did." 

" Immensely ; but I should like to know about the peo- 
ple." 

"Well, to judge by the time they stayed, they could 
hardly have found it dull. But you couldn't have heard 
half the funny things I did." 

"No! Tell me some," said Eleanor. "I tried to double 
all my senses, but it wasn't very much good." 

" You did quite as much as could have been expected 
of you. But did you notix^e that tall, angular woman who 
came in with Mrs. Johnson ?" 

"I know there was such a person. What did she do?" 

" She was sitting near Mrs. Lef roy, who was talking to 
that young Nightingale about the distances in London, or 
something commonplace of that kind, when they were 
startled by this lady breaking into the conversation by 
saying what a long way she found it every day from 
Kensington to the British Museum. Mrs. Lefroy and 
young Nightingale both confessed they had never been 
to the British Museum. The angular woman's face was 
beautiful to behold. 

"'Never been to the British Museum! May I ask 
where you live?' 
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" *In Manchester Square.* 

" * Live in Manchester Sqaare, and never been to the 
British Museum!' The culprits murmured something 
about being very busy, and turned the conversation by 
asking the angular lady if she had seen ^Much Ado about 
Nothing.' No ; she was going to-morrow. 

" *I wonder,' said Mrs. Lefroy, * what you will think of 
Beatrice ?' 

"* Beatrice?' 

"*Yes! I think you said you were going to "Much 
Ado."' 

"*0h! but I haven't read the play yet. I thought it 
was better not, as I was going to see it.' " 

"Oh, how splendid !" exclaimed Eleanor. "What did 
Mrs. Lefroy say ?" 

"The obvious thing: that she should have supposed a 
copy of the play would have been found in the reading- 
room at the British Museum 1" 

"Why couldn't I have heard that ? Of course I didn't 
have three consecutive words with any one. And there 
were so many people I didn't know; Who was that 
friend of the Scotts?" 

" That was a lady who writQS sentimental novels, and 
has the reputation of using the tragedies in her own fam- 
ily for her plots. It is commonly reported that she has 
made a novel out of a mistake of her son, who is a doctor, 
and who wrote out a wrong prescription." 

"How thankful one must be not to belong to her fam- 
ily. But does she never go farther afield ?" 

" Oh yes I The privilege of figuring in her pages under 
the gauziest of veils is not denied to her intimate friends. 
So you see you have still a chance if you can make your- 
self a * history.'" 

Eleanor shuddered. " Forewarned, forearmed. But I 
shouldn't think the placid Mrs. Scott had passed through 
many troubled waters." 
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"No, indeed! But, Eleanor, you never told me what 
you thought of Mr. Beaufort. I found him delightful. 
And I never saw such beautiful hands." 

" He seemed very pleasaftt," said Eleanor, slowly. " But 
I didn't talk to him much. I was only show-woman for a 
minute. Isn't it horrid to feel stupid when you want to 
be particularly nice ?" 

" I didn't know you ever felt stupid," answered Miss 
Maxwell. " However, no doubt you will have got over it 
by Saturday, when we are to dine at the Eversleys' to 
meet him." 

The subject was dropped, but Miss Maxwell recurred 
to it frequently in her own mind, considerably amused by 
Eleanor's evident prepossession in favor of the stranger. 
It was very rarely that this iron-hearted young lady made 
friends at first sight, and to find her confessing to shyness 
was a novelty indeed. Miss Maxwell wondered what 
would happen next. 

The first fact that struck her was that Eleanor made 
no further allusion to the dinner-party, but went up to 
dress a good deal earlier than usual. The drive to the 
Eversleys' was a short one, and when they entered the 
drawing-room they could hardly distinguish one person 
from another in the twilight. Some of the guests were 
out on the balcony, others were talking in subdued tones 
in corners, with an air which said plainly it is not worth 
getting interested in one's conversation before dinner, but 
Beaufort was not among any of the groups. 

Eleanor sat down by an old lady who had passed most 
of her life in France, and loved to tell stories of the brill- 
iant circle she had mixed in during her youth. In gen- 
eral, Eleanor would listen to her by the hour, but to-night 
even tales of Mademoiselle Mars seemed to have lost their 
fascination, though fortunately the old lady was too much 
absorbed in her reminiscences to remark the inattention 
of her auditor. 

10 
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At last the door opened, and Mr. Eversley exclaimed, 
" Well, Beaufort^ we had almost given you up, and were 
going to dine without you." 

" I wish you had ; I was kept so late at the office. I 
hoped you wouldn't wait," answered Beaufort, shaking 
hands with his hostess, while a voice out of the darkness 
exclaimed, " Never mind, Mr. Beaufort ! we have been 
watching the moon rise from the balcony, and have be- 
come much too sentimental to want our dinner." 

The speaker, whom Mr. Beaufort was immediately di- 
rected to take down to dinner, was a young married lady, 
an old acquaintance and fellow-traveller of Beaufort's. 
They had, of course, plenty to talk about, and seemed 
very merry, and Eleanor, who was seated opposite, felt as 
if this dinner of the Eversleys was unusually dull. Beau- 
fort had bowed to her across the table, and hoped she was 
none the worse for her late exertions, and that was alL 
He and his neighbor began a lively discussion about peo- 
ple whom Eleanor did not know, and places where she 
had never been. She felt out in the cold somehow ; but 
dinner-parties are not made for the indulgence of one's 
private emotions, and she roused herself to talk to the 
young man who had taken her in. He was an artist, 
pleasant and intelligent himself, but a producer of pict- 
ures markedly wanting both in pleasantness and intelli- 
gence. 

Holding strong opinions about these works, Eleanor 
carefully avoided the subject of art, and began by asking 
him who he thought was likely to win the University 
match. 

"I think the chances are about even. Oxford has a 
very good bowler, but Cambridge has some splendid 
fields. Shall you go?" 

" Oh yes, I hope so ! I have always wanted to see it so 
much." 

"Not after the manner of ladies,! hope — ^in a carriage, 
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with their parasols well up, surrounded hy friends who 
are discussing the next fancy fair." 

" Can you imagine Miss Maxwell under those circum- 
stances?" answered Eleanor, laughingly. "Mercifully, 
she knows a member who always sends her tickets for the 
covered seats, so we are safe. From society, I mean ; for 
they do sometimes hit over the ropes." 

" But I thought you liked society ?" 

" In its place exceedingly, but I don't want it at a 
cricket-match, and I think the fashion of turning every- 
thing into an afternoon party quite ridiculous." 

" Then, I presume, you are not to be found at Henley ?" 

"Never." 

" It's very pretty to see, all the same. I'm thinking of 
doing a picture of it for next year's Academy." 

" Oh, how dreadful !" was in Eleanor's mind ; but she 
managed to turn it into "Do you want to become the 
Teniers of high life?" 

" If I could only become a Teniers at all, I shouldn't 
care whether the life were high or low. But I'm sure 
people make a great mistake nowadays in looking for all 
their inspirations from the past. Modem life and society 
are just as well worth painting as anything in ancient 
times. Don't you agree with me ?" 

"Nol" exclaimed Eleanor, with great emphasis, "I 
don't, indeed. I never look round the walls of a gallery 
without feeling perfectly astounded at the commonplace 
subjects that men can spend whole months in painting. 
Think what a state their minds must be in." 

She stopped, remembering what dangerous ground she 
was treading on, and glancing up saw Beaufort's eyes 
fixed on her with an amused expression. Seeing her look 
confused he hastened to say, " I am afraid, Miss Winton, 
you are an upholder of Peter Bell. See how much more 
Mr. Trebovir gets out of his yellow primrose than you 
do." 
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"Ah ! I am glad you think with me," said Trebovir, 
who was a matter-of-fact person, and did not nnderstand 
chaff. "Art should always commemorate all that is best 
in its own age. How should we have any faithful pict- 
ures of former states of society if artists invariably de- 
spised their own surroundings, and had only given us a 
fanciful reproduction of things in the past ?" 

Trebovir was accustomed to arguments on this subject, 
and could discourse on it with great fluency. Beaufort 
met his glance with deceptive gravity. "Then you mean 
that you think the boat-race at Henley * the best we can 
do ' in these days, and as well worth preserving as the 
Procession in the frieze of the Parthenon ?" 

" I don't say that particular thing is exactly the * best,' 
but it is one phase of society, and therefore has its value." 

" By the same rule, then, you would as soon have a 
picture of a modem ironclad as of the Timiraire?^^ 

Trebovir hesitated, but skilfully shifted his ground. 
" The picture of the Tkntiraire owes a great deal more 
to Turner than it does to the beauty of the ship itself. 
But if our greatest artists would give their minds to ob- 
serving the objects they see about them, I have no doubt 
they might do a great deal with ironclads. Turner paint- 
ed an express." 

Again Beaufort and Eleanor looked at each other, but 
Trebovir's right-hand neighbor broke in with some irrele- 
vant remark, and the champion of realistic art was left 
with the satisfaction of the last word. 

When the gentlemen came out from dinner, Beaufort 
took a seat near Eleanor, and began to talk to her. He 
was one of those men who can always interest their hear- 
ers, and Eleanor's interest had been already acquired. 
He on his part thought her very good company. Though 
she had travelled little she had read a good deal, and in 
spite of another access of shyness was able to appreciate 
the finer points of his talk. 
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So she went home with the pleasing consciousness of 
having spent a satisfactory evening. She was never given 
to self -analysis, except in the case of Ivan, or she might 
have discovered that Beaufort had attracted her more 
than any man she had ever met, and that already her first 
thought on every question was what view he would take 
of it. And when a young lady reaches this point, her 
state of mind is highly dangerous. 

Lionel Beaufort had been accustomed, from his youth 
up, to be a prominent figure in society. His father, like 
himself, had been a Secretary of Legation before growing 
ill -health forced him to resign his profession, when, in- 
stead of sending Lionel to school in England, he had kept 
the boy with him abroad. In this manner young Beau- 
fort learned to speak five or six European languages like 
a native (or rather like several natives), and in his holiday 
travels with his father picked up a smattering of several 
un- Aryan tongues. He had, too, what our ancestors called 
a "pretty taste" in music and drawing. Altogether, it 
was hardly wonderful that most men were at a disadvan- 
tage beside him, although it was greatly to his credit that 
they liked him none the less on that account. 

By his own wish he had followed his father's profession, 
and was now, at the age of forty, one of the Secretaries 
of Legation at Vienna. His friends were fond of asking 
each other why he had never married, and some replied 
that they supposed he had never wanted to, and the rest, 
that they believed when he was a young man he had been 
jilted by some woman ; but few people knew for certain 
the facts of the case. 

It need hardly be said that he had not bestowed more 
than a passing thought upon Eleanor Winton. Accident 
had brought him to her party, and his eye for the pictu- 
resque had been pleased both with the arrangement of the 
rooms and his hostess's appearance. At the dinner-party 
she had amused him with her talk, but that was all, and 
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that it was all Eleanor felt quite aware, and fought hard 
against this strange feeling that seemed rapidly taking 
possession of her. Her first thought when she received 
an invitation was will he be there? If she entered a 
crowded room, her eye wandered round it to detect his 
presence, yet at times she found it almost a relief when 
he was absent, for then she need not go through all the 
pain of expectation as to whether he would speak to her 
or not. 

Yet, whatever might be her inward perturbation, Elea- 
nor never betrayed herself, and even Miss Maxwell never 
guessed the extent of the mischief. If she had she would 
have felt very anxious as to how it would all end. She 
believed that Eleanor entertained for Beaufort the admi^ 
ration that a girl of twenty often feels for a man twice her 
age, and nothing in Eleanor's conduct showed Miss Max- 
well she was wrong — not even the way the girl spoke of 
him. Not that Eleanor ever alluded to Beaufort of her 
own free-will, but he was not a man who could be easily 
overlooked or forgotten, and was constantly the subject 
of criticism, which was very trying for poor Eleanor. 

" We met Mr. Beaufort last night," said a young lady, 
who with her sister dropped in one afternoon to tea at 
the White House. " But there was such a crowd that I 
couldn't manage to get introduced to him." 

"Now, Miss Maxwell," continued the younger one, 
"what do you think of him ? Of course he is very hand- 
some, but don't you think he is spoiled by not having 
larger eyes?" 

" My dear Isabel, it is obvious you don't know your 
* Aurora Leigh' properly," said Miss Maxwell, feeling for 
Eleanor, who sat ominously quiet at her elbow. 

"No, I'm afraid I don't. Is there any4;hing about it? 
Can't you tell me what it is, Miss Winton ?" 

"No, I don't remember," replied Eleanor, devoutly 
thankful that she didn't, but resolving at the same time 
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to search the book from end to end till she found the 
quotation. 

" Well, I've no doubt he's very fascinating," said the 
elder sister again; "but I don't like people with such 
very smooth manners. He seemed to be the same to 
every one. I must say I prefer a little less polish, don't 
you?" 

Eleanor did not answer ; if she had. Miss Thompson 
would not have complained of her suavity, and Miss Max- 
well, alarmed at the expression of Eleanor's face, turned 
the conversation by an easy transition from Beaufort to 
Dr. Johnson, and so restored peace. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A MATCH. 

Half-past three o'clock on a June day saw Lord's a 
mass of umbrellas. A vast and shining circle of damp 
and glittering silken domes surrounded the plashy green 
field. In the centre there were two brown patches in 
which mud strove for the supremacy with sawdust. 
These patches were the wickets. Three or four hours 
ago, amateurs had gone and looked them over with 
critical eyes, and found them very good, though what 
amateurs really see in a pitch none of them has ever 
confessed. Now the rain was coming down straight and 
steady, as it commonly does on the occasion of the Uni- 
versity Match. The Pavilion was so crowded that there 
was scarcely standing-room ; the chairs in front were 
turned on their beam ends, that the rain might run off 
them as much as possible. The air was full of tobacco- 
smoke, and of the smell of damp water-proof coats — a 
smell which always transports the mind to the loch-side 
and the Western Highlands, but which is quite out of 
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keeping at Lord's. In the open a great silence prevailed 
— the silence of shivering misery. People on benches or 
on the tops of carriages huddled together under their 
umbrellas. The boldest ceased to flirt for a while. Some 
persons behaved like mariners who, when in imminent 
danger of shipwreck, break into the store-room and drink 
the rum. They unpacked the stores intended for tea, 
and at four in the afternoon were prolonging the lunch- 
eon which they had begun in brighter weather, when 
play ceased at two. 

Everybody was wretched, except a few score of en- 
thusiasts, tightly jammed together in the dedans of the 
tennis-court. They were watching the greatest of modem 
amateurs receive fifteen and a bisque from the most dis- 
tinguished of professionals. "Alike to them were tide 
and time," wet weather or dry. 

Soon the shining circle of patient umbrellas showed 
symptoms of breaking up into its component parts. Here 
and there you could actually see a vacant place on a 
bench. The fainter - hearted of the company gave up 
hope, and withdrew to the refreshment of tea at home 
or at their clubs. 

Among these feebler folk were not reckoned Eleanor 
Winton and the much enduring Miss Maxwell. One of 
Eleanor's brothers had been "twelfth man" at Oxford, 
and in the cause of that University Eleanor would have 
done and suffered anything short of wearing dark-blue 
gloves. Determined to see the match out, and strong in 
some meteorological " forecast " of her own, Eleanor re- 
mained stanchly in her place beneath the awning, and 
would not let Miss Maxwell go. The rain dripped in a 
white, steady stream through a hole in the awning, but 
it fortunately fell on the shoulders of an ancient enthu- 
siast, and not on either of the ladies. 

Eleanor hoped against hope that the weather would 
improve, and that Oxford would somehow retrieve their 
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failare in the first innings. It had been rather a failure. 
The two first men had displayed a manly confidence, and 
had put on about sixty runs before they were separ^ated. 
But as the sky grew darker, and a big endless smoky 
cloud came lumbering up from the south-west, the fa- 
mous Cambridge bowler had recovered his art, or had 
found a spot to suit him. Oxford men, watching from 
the roof of the Pavilion, could see that the ball was 
"working" like a live thing. They honestly averred 
that, even with plenty of time to think it over, they did 
not see how these deliveries were to be played. Still less 
did the batsmen, who had no time for reflection, see 
their way. 

They kept playing back on their wickets, or, if they 
tried to go forward, they always selected a short-pitched 
ball on the off side for that fatal experiment. The wicket- 
keeper literally had his hands full, stumping one, catching 
another. Short-slip and point were gratified with chances 
which it would have been mere affectation to decline. 

Eleanor almost cried. Young men came and talked to 
her about indifferent matters, but only one remained near 
her, and he was an enthusiast as melancholy as herself. 
They mingled their sighs, but applauded together furious- 
ly when a hardy Scotch freshman, Orahame, and Alf ord, 
a slogging Clifton man, began to knock the bowling into 
remote comers of the ground. 

" Oh, for one hour of Dundee 1" cried Eleanor, but even 
as she spoke the gallant Orahame was caught in front of 
the Pavilion, and the innings ended for one hundred and 
twenty-five. 

Then came an interval of walking about, and seeing all 
the people one ever knew, and then poured down the rain. 

Four o'clock was striking when Eleanor first thought 
she saw a break in the clouds about the place where the 
sun should have been. Then a little bit of blue sky peeped 
out, and cries of "Play ! play !" rang forth from the cir- 
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cle of nmbrellas. Many of the bolder spirits furled their 
own, and promenaded in new hats before the Pavilion, by 
way of demonstrating the dryness of the atmosphere, and 
thus encouraging the players to come out. The crowd 
began to break up and stroll all over the ground ; here 
and there a light or dark blue cap in the mass of black 
hats showed that one or two men in the elevens were 
anxious to get to work. 

Presently the captains of both sides appeared, with a 
few of their friends, and " with their eyes, like a skipper's, 
cocked up at the weather." These great men marched ojff 
to look at the pitch, and the crowd applauded, waited, 
and grew impatient again. With the fickleness of a mul- 
titude at least as big as the whole population of ancient 
Athens, the spectators howled "Play! play I" with angry 
voices. 

Slowly, reluctantly, the rain ceased; there came a sweet, 
dry wind, a bell rang, and the umpires, in long white mack- 
intoshes, walked out to the wickets. Then the dark-blue ' 
caps came forth in a body, and the bowlers swung their 
arms about, and bowled a few balls for practice at noth- 
ing in particular. 

At this entrancing moment Beaufort walked with a lost 
look along the half-empty " Block A " of the reserved seats, 
where Eleanor and Miss Maxwell were placed. Beaufort 
was obviously trying to find a friend, and it is wonderful 
how, even when conspicuously perched on the loftiest 
drags, our friends evade our search on these occasions. 
Beaufort's eye lighted on Eleanor and Miss Maxwell. He 
had not found what he wanted, but he had found some- 
body, and that was always something. He advanced and 
saluted them with a compliment to their endurance of 
rough weather. 

" Do you know where the Roberts's drag is?" he asked. 

" The drag is close to the Pavilion," said Miss Max- 
well ; " we lunched on it, but the Bobertses have gone 
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home in despair. I wish I had. When I was at home I 
was in a better place." 

" Don't say that, please," cried Eleanor ; " we are go- 
ing to have a splendid afternoon." 

" Do the laws of the game allow me to sit down beside 
you?" 

" Yes, till the true heir of the seat you usurp comes with 
his ticket and evicts you." 

" Oh, ril take my chance with the true heir," said 
Beaufort, and seated ' himself in a vacant place beside 
Eleanor. 

At this moment the firsfc two Cambridge bats were 
strolling up to the wicket. Ah, what a trying walk that 
must be, with the eyes of thousands of people bent on you, 
and in your heart a queer, vacant feeling that somehow 
makes you yawn ! 

The men had reached the wicket, and the redoubted Mr. 
Butt began to take his guard. He had been the hope of 
Eton, and now he was the great glory of Cambridge. 

" Have you seen your friend the realistic artist here to- 
day ?" Beaufort was saying to Eleanor, when she inter- 
rupted him with what, we fear, can only be called a howl 
of amazement and delight. 

In a moment the cry was taken up all round the 
ground. 

"What is the matter?" asked Beaufort, feeling help- 
lessly for the string of his eyeglass, which had concealed 
itself in his great-coat collar. 

" I beg your pardon," said Eleanor, blushing with hor- 
ror, as she noticed that her involuntary shout had led the 
roar which rang round the ring. "I beg your pardon," 
she repeated. " I could not help it. Don't you see Mr. 
Jones has bowled the great Mr. Butt with the very first 
ball of the innings ?" 

" The idols are broke in the temple of bails," said Beau- 
fort, and indeed the long-stop was picking up these ob- 
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jects (which the impetuous Jones had scattered like chaff 
before the hurricane), and was returning them to the um- 
pire. 

" I do believe it is Jones's day, Charlie," said an under- 
graduate sitting near Eleanor. 

" If it is, it is all right," replied Charles, his friend. 
" The day of Jones comes seldom, but when it does come 
it is great and terrible, and reminds you of Cobden and 
Sam Butler." 

At this juncture the voice of a young lady immediately 
behind them was heard saying, " Were you at Ascot ?" 
" No," was the answer. " It was uncommon hard lines, 
but I couldn't get away." 

"And are you going to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Match?" 

"Why, we're hereP^ exclaimed the young man, in not 
unnatural tones of astonishment. 

" Oh yes, of course ; I forgot ! I mean the Eton and 
Harrow." 

" You ought to be very thankful. Miss Winton," ob- 
served Beaufort in a low voice, " that you were not bom 
a fashionable young lady. I can't conceive anything more 
dreary than the lives many, of these people lead." 

" I don't know much about them," said Eleanor (who 
did not mind Beaufort's assumption that she was bom 
unfashionable), "but, as far as I can judge, their conver- 
sation seems to consist in *Have you been to?' or 'Are 
you going to?' never * What did you think when you got 
there?'" 

" Perhaps because they didn't think anything," answer- 
ed Beaufort. " Have you never noticed that, if you are 
outside their particular clique, they look upon you as if 
you were a Choctaw ? only without half the interest I 
should feel in a member of the tribe." 

"Is that peculiarity of vision confined to cliques in le 
hig life?^^ asked Eleanor, smiling. "Still, fashionable 
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people have something in common with the Choctaws — 
their impassiveness." 

"Not all of them, by any means," replied Beaufort. 
"Tennyson has a great deal to answer for in his remark 
about the * caste of Vere de Vere.' I have seen people, 
whose ancestors really did come over with William the 
Conqueror, as afraid of their guests as any green-grocer's 
wife could be of hers. I never shall forget a party at one 
of these houses, at which some * Royalties ' were present. 
The host and hostess^ infected their guests with their 
own want of ease, and the result was that every one 
shrank from the poor crowned things, till you would have 
supposed a circle of dynamite was drawn round them — 
Well held, by Jove !" and here the dialogue was inter- 
rupted by applause conferred on Jones for a catch as 
short-slip. 

"Talking about people who came in with the Con- 
queror," resumed Miss Maxwell, " don't you think that it 
would be very interesting to collect all the pet supersti- 
tions of novel-writers ? All the bad earls in novels came 
in with Duke William. Then the men who * took part in 
the charge of the Light Brigade ' would furnish a whole 
standing army." 

"You mustn't forget the crowds that inhabit Park 
Lane, and the men who break the bank at Monte Carlo," 
said Beaufort, " and the heroines who can weep beeom- 
ingly. These are perhaps the most remarkable of all." 

" There was but one Sophy Streatfield, certainly," an- 
swered Miss Maxwell — " the girl who could cry and look 
pretty at the word of command." 

"Oh, Cousin Frances !" put in Eleanor, "none of them 
are half so nice as the young Guardsman who quotes La 
Rochefoucauld." 

Beaufort laughed. "Yes, that is particularly humor- 
ous, as not one educated Englishman in twenty will ever 
commit himself to a foreign quotation; at least if he 
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does, he is sure to blush till the attention of the whole 
room is attracted to him." 

"Good gracious !" ejaculated Miss Maxwell^as a gold- 
en-haired girl passed by, dressed in pale blue picked out 
with yellow. "Where can Mary Chester have got hold 
of such a garment ?" 

" It's startling, indeed !" answered Beaufort, whose con- 
tinental experiences did not prepossess him in favor of aes- 
thetic eccentricities. " Isn't she rather a friend of yours, 
MissWinton?" 

" No ! I don't think, if we spent all our lives together 
on a desert island, we should ever become friends. But 
we see each other pretty frequently." 

" Well, that amounts to the same thing, doesn't it, with 
ladies?" asked Beaufort, mischievously. 

" Yes, I think it does very often. But my views of 
friendship are less simple." 

"They ai-e sure to be different from any one else's. 
Won't you tell me your ideas on the subject?" 

" Well," answered Eleanor, slowly, her eyes brighten- 
ing as she spoke, while the moving figures in front of her 
seemed to lose their substance and reality, " my friends 
are people whom I never forget. I think about them 
when they are away, and want to tell them all my pleas- 
ures and troubles. I would ask for their help and inter- 
est in any difficulty, as I would give them mine to the 
uttermost. And if the whole world were to come and 
prove to me in black and white that they were untrue 
to me or themselves, I would never believe it." 

Beaufort was silent for a few minutes. Her words, 
which sounded half a challenge and half a declaration 
of faith, had touched him more than anything Eleanor 
had said yet. 

Then he asked, in a low voice, "And is all this to be 
reserved for women only ?" 

Eleanor started. She had forgotten both herself and 
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him, and where they were. "I don't know," she an- 
swered, hesitatingly. " Men don't generally care to have 
women for their friends. But of course if they did — if 
one had — it would be just the same." 

Here some one hit to square-leg through the windows 
of the tennis-court. Everybody got up, and stared and 
cheered. Beaufort was beckoned away by some friends, 
and Eleanor was left to a somewhat distracted contem- 
plation of the match. 

It did not prove to be exactly " Jones's day " after all, 
and when the last wicket of Cambridge fell at a quarter 
to seven, the light-blue team was credited with two hun- 
dred and twenty runs. 

" It will be a one-inning's licking," said an undergrad- 
uate, cheerily, and indeed to that complexion things 
seemed likely to come* 

The second day — ^that great day of the feast — was one 
of showers and sun in Eleanor's spiritual atmosphere, 
though the weather overhead was perfectly brilliant. A 
drying wind blew steadily all the morning, the mist- 
veiled morning sun burst out clearly at noon. "A run- 
getting day " people said, and they were partly right. 

But Eleanor Winton was not happy. 

Miss Maxwell had been obliged to play chaperon to a 
Miss Lily Waltham, a young lady who knew and cared 
nothing about cricket. Exactly what Eleanor had fore- 
seen with suppressed irritation occurred. Miss Waltham 
took the seat beside her in the enclosure, and when Beau- 
fort strolled up, expecting hospitality as before, all the 
places were filled. 

" The true heir has come to his own again, you see," 
he said, smiling, '^and the usurper must go about his 
business." 

It was little comfort to Eleanor that the two first Ox- 
ford wickets knocked off the runs by which Cambridga 
was ahead. She had but half-hearted applause for the 
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gallant Grahame, who kept up his wicket all through the 
innings, and was "not out" with a hundred and twelve. 

Miss Waltham " had come and spoiled the fun," with 
her chatter and her usurpation. When Cambridge had 
gone to the wickets, the match became to poor Eleanor 
far from exhilarating. Cambridge, too, were bent on 
run-getting. They had to make two hundred and sev- 
enteen to win, and they seemed decided on doing it. All 
the Oxford bowlers were tried, and all failed. The field- 
ers grew weary and wild. 

" The frantic fielders' only aim 
Was to add to the number of overthrows." 

Meanwhile the friends of Cambridge kept howling 
joyously for every hit. There was an old gentleman on 
the roof of the Pavilion who made a curious roaring noise, 
like that of a fog-horn, every time a ten went up on the 
telegraph. This was maddening to Oxford. The great 
Mr. Butt was making his favorite cut behind slip, and 
taking sweet revenge for his failure of the day before. 
Cambridge had four wickets to fall, and only twenty 
mns to get. 

All this time Miss Waltham had very reluctantly sat 
still and abstained from flirting, because there was no one 
to flirt with. She now suggested to Miss Maxwell that 
they might walk round the ground " and see people." 

Even Eleanor assented readily enough. She was tired 
of beholding the triumph of Cambridge, and seeing the 
ball hit through the ropes. 

The three ladies sauntered slowly, exchanging nods and 
words with friends, till they had nearly reached the Pa- 
vilion. Then an angry roar, quite a peculiar sound, filled 
the air. 

" Oh, what is the matter ? I do hope a wicket is down," 
said Eleanor. She looked round, and caught sight of a 
young man she knew, a Mr. Roberts, on his drag. 
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" What is it, Mr. Boberts ?" Eleanor asked, making her 
way to his side. 

"That ass Alford has missed Butt at mid-on." As he 
was speaking there came another cry of trouble and ex- 
citement. "Miss Winton," said Roberts, solemnly, "Ae'« 
done it again P'* 

" I think," said Eleanor, " we had better go home." 

" No ! stop and see it out. Can't you climb up here ?" 

"There is hardly room, and I'm too angry. I might 
disgrace myself by crying. Please tell me what hap- 
pens." 

All this while Miss Maxwell was waiting, while Lily 
Waltham talked to a young man she had met in the 
" Have-you-been-to ?" and the " Are-you-going-to ?" style 
of conversation. 

"Well, Miss Win ton," said Roberts, after a few hits 
had been made, " they have only seven runs to get, and 
four wickets to fall. If Alford had only held these 
catches ! Why, they're putting him on to bowl I" 

Here a laugh was heard all round — a sardonic laugh. 

" Alford has begun with a no-ball," reported Roberts. 
"He's a nice boy — there, he's bowled a full pitch at 
Butt's head, and — Oh, hooray! Well held, sir, well 
held indeed P^ 

Mr. Roberts was now dancing z^pas seul of a desperate 
and delighted character on a very slim ledge of his own 
drag. 

" What is it ? what is iU?" exclaimed Eleanor. 

"Phipps has caught Butt just under the Pavilion. I 
thought the ball could never come down. Phipps was 
white in the face before it reached him, but he judged it 
splendidly. That makes six to get, and three wickets to 
fall." 

" Oh ! they can't help doing it." 

" Remember Cobden's year. While there's life there's 
hope." 

11 
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Alf ord finished his over without further misfortune. 

"They are trying the captain's slows, Miss Winton," 
said Roberts ; " a desperate chance I Why wiU captains 
always go on with slows?" 

He had not finished the sentence when a roar that 
might have been heard in Fleet Street told that the cap- 
tain had caught a man off his own bowling. 

"Six to get, and two wickets to fall; do climb up, 
Miss Winton, and see it out !" 

Eleanor looked at Miss Maxwell, who nodded. Lily 
Waltham was chattering still, mistress of herself though 
wickets fall. 

The vast circle of faces that Eleanor looked round on 
from the drag seemed white with excitement. 

The tenth Cambridge man came in, played two balls of 
Alford's, and made a cut for two off the third. The last 
he allowed to go past, being applauded for his caution by 
cries of " Well let alone, sir I" 

Then came the captain's turn to bowl. His first ball 
was just stopped ; his second shot down the wicket amidst 
a hurricane of cries. 

"Four to get, and one wicket to fall. This looks 
healthier. Miss Winton, eh ?" 

Eleanor did not answer. 

"Would you like to look through my opera-glass?" 
said Roberts, who was so nervous that he could not help 
chattering. 

He fixed his glass on the last Cambridge man as he left 
the Pavilion. Then he shut up the glass, with a memory 
of the Duke's action at Waterloo. 

"It's all over," said Roberts, "Ae« legs are trembling P'* 

The last man took guard in dead silence ; you might 
have heard a cigar-ash drop on the grass. 

The next second a slow sent his bails flying, and the 
captain of the Oxford team was running, as if for dear 
life, to the Pavilion. 
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He had won the match out of the fire. Oxford was 
victorious by four runs. 

That night, just before she went to bed, Eleanor said 
to Miss Maxwell, " Cousin Frances, I saw Ivan to-day." 

" Well, my dear, did he seem very broken-hearted ?" 

"He was standing in the Pavilion when the captain 
ran in, and he was shouting louder than anybody ; I'm so 
glad." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN THE NOBTH COUNTRY. 

The season first rushed and then dawdled to its end. 
A number of faces which had been rosy three months 
ago looked rather pale at Goodwood and Cowes. Eleanor 
perhaps wanted " change " like the rest of the world ; she 
certainly found it at an old friend's house near Knights- 
ton. In the long, idle days of the country town, in the 
monotony broken only by the tattle of the neighboring 
gossips, her life in London and all her adventures seemed 
the memory of a dream. Sometimes she wondered and 
even laughed at herself, as she found herself brooding 
over the thought of Beaufort, from whose mind she was 
so certain that she had passed. 

Among the familiar downs and woodland paths near 
Knightston Eleanor wandered, feeling like a tired and 
unsatisfied spirit, which finds no rest in its new or rather 
its old abode. Among the trials of the Chinese Hades or 
place of the dead is one very singular torture. There is 
a place in the land of the departed called "See One's 
Home Terrace ;" it is in the Fifth Court of Purgatory. 
Good souls, or even middling souls, are never made to 
stand on that bad eminence whence the wicked are com- 
pelled to watch their ancient abodes, and see how they 
are forgotten at home, and how well their world wags on 
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without them. Like the wicked in the Chinese creed, 
Eleanor found herself in a strange new mood, an altered 
creature, gazing at the old, unaltered surroundings of her 
former home, the tradesfolk strutting, the curious neigh- 
hors visiting, the young men swaggering and stammering 
and easily abashed. Only Eleanor was different. Where 
she had laughed before, or been wearied by the narrow 
Knightston life, she was now going about with a constant 
dull longing in her heart, a longing that could not be re- 
vealed like her old emotions to any friend. She was 
ashamed to find herself counting the days till the time 
when she should meet Beaufort in the north. The place 
of her birth was haunted now by memories of the one 
friend, the irreplaceable affection lost forever. 

Eleanor was glad when the time came to meet Miss 
Maxwell at Carlisle, and go across the border with her to 
a country house far in the "north countrie," on the west 
coast of wide Inverness-shire. 

Across the border Eleanor had never been before, and 
she gazed eagerly out of the window of the Limited Mail 
at the long stretches of moor and valley down which the 
wind came sweeping, the clear, fresh, west wind singing 
over the purple hills. They travelled all night, and when 
morning came she found them among the mountains, be- 
low the black crags, across which the mists were drifting 
lazily. 

These hills were old friends of Miss Maxwell's, but as 
yet Eleanor had not seen anything higher than Snowdon, 
beheld from a distance. Everything was strange to her — 
the wide wastes, the noisy brown bums, the bearded 
Highlanders and their queer talk. About five in the 
afternoon, after a very long drive from the station, they 
arrived at an old, gray, Scotch castle, sheltered by a great 
cliff from the high winds, and overlooking the Atlantic. 
Like many of these ancient houses, Drumnaquoich had a 
winding staircase, with shallow stone steps, and was divid- 
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ed into endless rooms, one of which was said to be haunt- 
ed, but was not. Though the turrets and the feudal 
character of the building had been preserved, some of the 
partitions had been thrown down to make larger sitting- 
rooms, suitable for the numbers of guests whom Mrs. 
Macdonald loved to have about her. In some of the best 
bedrooms an iron rod with rings ran across the ceiling. 
From these rings curtains used to be hung, in the old 
hospitable and not very particular days, that two sets of 
people might share the same apartment. But these times 
of crowded rooms were now historic memories. Neigh- 
bors were few and far between in this remote spot, but 
about two miles from " the Castle " was a shooting-lodge, 
let on a long lease to some friends of the Macdonalds 
(every one was a Macdonald hereabouts), and the lodge 
was in reality a sort of dependance. Even the poorer 
kind of people were lacking round Drumnaquoich. 

Long ago the Dhuinewassals had left the country, 
where the chief (having absorbed the tribal lands) natu- 
rally found the tribesmen superfluous. They had been 
very useful in the old times, when neighboring lords cut 
each other's throats, suffocated each other in caves, and 
threw each other down wells, where the captive had noth- 
ing to eat but salt beef, and nothing to drink at all. In 
those good days the clansmen had been indispensable to 
the revenges which were the business and amusement of 
the chief. After the Forty-five they became as superflu- 
ous as science soon made the family wizard. The last of 
the seers (his portrait hung in the hall) had been burned 
by the chdtelaine of the period for prophesying things by 
no means smooth in 1715. The last of the old clansmen 
of gentle blood had emigrated to Canada before the be* 
ginning of this century. Thus Drumnaquoich stood in a 
lovely wilderness. ^* SoUtudinem faciunt^ ferestam appel- 
lant^^ said a young Radical don (generally called " The 
Professor"), who had enjoyed Drumnaquoich very much, 
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but had felt bound to protest against deer forests, and 
the removal of the " husbandman " from land which, as it 
happened, was quite unfit for cultivation. 

To mar the perfect solitude there existed only a little 
fishing village, whose inhabitants were too lazy to fish, 
and eked out a scanty maintenance by drinking whiskey 
and listening to Gaelic readings from the Oban Radical 
newspaper. 

Here and there an occasional cottage belonging to a 
shepherd or a game-keeper might be met with on the hill, 
but that was all. If the Macdonalds wanted more society, 
they had to seek it on the wet sea-paths in their yacht. 
This was not, however, looked on as a drawback by the 
visitors of Drumnaquoich, who thought of it as a place 
where laughter reigned from morning till night, and ev- 
ery kind of out-door diversion was attainable. Everybody 
was seen at his best during a visit to the castle. No one 
was ever put out or sulky, and even their wit seemed 
brighter there than anywhere else. As for the owners 
and their people, there was not a man or woman of them 
all who would not have dressed in sackcloth or fed upon 
ashes sooner than let their beloved castle fall into decay, 
or shut its open portals. 

As the carriage wound up the steep hill the travellers saw 
Mrs. Macdonald standing at the door watching for them. 

" You poor things," she said, kissing them eagerly as 
they dismounted stiflBly from their seats, " I wonder there 
is anything left of you. Never mind the luggage. It 
will find its way up somehow. You shall have some tea 
in your rooms and rest before dinner." 

She led the way up the winding staircase, talking as 
she went (for Mrs. Macdonald was a very voluble person), 
till they reached a gallery lighted by long, narrow win- 
dows. These windows looked across the beautifully kept 
gardens up a gully, through which flowed a clear brown 
trout-stream. At length she opened a door. " Here you 
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are," she said ; "isn't it a lovely view? That is Skye out 
there, and on a very clear day you can see the Lewis. 
But I dare say you would rather be left in peace, and not 
bothered with the most beautiful view that ever was." 

In spite of all her asseverations, Mrs. Macdonald would 
probably not have left them even then, had not a footman 
knocked at the door, with a message from her husband 
that she was " wanted." So,' still chattering, she took her 
departure. 

It was nearly eight before the gong sounded for dinner, 
and they went down in the drawing-room, with its mag- 
nificent carved fireplaces, in which fires were burning all 
the year round. About twenty people were already as- 
sembled there, the majority being gentlemen, and among 
these was Beaufort. Eleanor grew suddenly shy as he 
came forward to speak to her; but it was rather dark, and 
her embarrassment escaped unnoticed. The conversation 
at dinner was mostly confined to sport and the doings of 
the day. Beaufort was one of the most eager in dwelling 
on past destruction of animal life, and forming plans for 
more in the future. Eleanor could hardly believe he was 
the same person with whom she had had so many discus- 
sions on books and pictures and similar peaceable themes 
in town. He had become a barbarian indeed, a man of 
rods and rifles, as even Mr. Matthew Arnold becomes, he 
says, when he gets the chance. 

Beaufort caught her look of wonder, and smiled. " Miss 
Winton evidently thinks I am like a French artist I once 
met, who was determined to see * le sporV in all its branch- 
es. He went out, using his gun as a walking-stick, and 
when he fished he had fishing directions translated to him 
in French by a young lady, who had them shouted to fier 
in Gaelic by the keeper. * Doniiez-lui le butt, M. Darel,' 
she cried, when he was fighting a salmon." 

"Did he catch many fish in that fashion ?" asked Elea- 
nor. 
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" History doesn't say how many he caught^ but some 
were found in his basket, and he was easily persuaded 
that the gillies had unhooked them from the end of his 
line." 

"Does he really exist, Beaufort," inquired another 
man, " or has he just come into being ?" 

" Oh ! he exists all right enough ; I was staying in the 
house with him at the time. After these experiences he 
begged me to take him up a mountain, that he might ex- 
haust all the sensations Scotland was capable of affording 
him. So we started one morning, the explorer talking 
glibly all the way. As we began to ascend, however, he 
grew more and more silent, till at last he came to a dead 
stop and gasped out, ^ Monsieur^ fy renonce,^ I answered 
solemnly, ^ Monsieur^ je continue^ and we parted." 

" You have always the knack of attracting absurd ex- 
periences to you," said Mrs. Macdonald ; " nothing amus- 
ing ever happens to me — in the unexpected way, I mean." 

" Who is going out stalking to-morrow ?" asked her hus- 
band. "Have you drawn yet?" 

" Yes ; we drew before dinner, and Fordham has got it, 
and Beaufort has the upper casts of the water." 

"I do think you might give us one day in the week," 
grumbled one of the ladies. " When you come back you 
are too tired to play tennis, or row, or do anything." 

" My dear Mrs. Stanley," replied Mr. Macdonald, as he 
opened the door, " we wouldn't pay you such a bad com- 
pliment in these days as to suppose that, bodily or men- 
tally, you couldn't do without us." 

Mrs. Stanley answered by a low courtesy, and the ladies 
passed out. They gathered round the bright wood fire at 
one end of the long drawing-room, and began to gossip 
cheerily, and without any of the weariness that the ladies' 
half -hour is supposed to produce. 

When the gentlemen made their appearance, some of 
the younger and more energetic among them declared 
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their intention of refuting Mrs. Stanley's accusations by- 
having a dance. So the room was rapidly cleared, the 
rug3 were turned up from the oak floor, the old piper was 
called in, and a spirited reel began. 

Eleanor had declined to dance, on the ground that her 
reel steps were a little rusty, and Beaufort for the reason 
that he was too old. So they sat out together among the 
dowagers, and compared notes as to what they had been 
doing since they last met. Eleanor shook off some of her 
shyness, and ent^tained Beaufort with an account of a 
fancy ball at which she had been present at Knightston, 
when she, personating Vanessa, had been seriously embar- 
rassed by the attentions of an officer dressed as Dante, 
who would insist on dancing all the Highland schottisches 
with her. 

As the final notes of " Tullochgorum " were dying away, 
a commotion was heard in the hall, and the door flew open, 
admitting a girl whose eyes brightened at the sight of the 
dancers. 

"Ah ! I hoped I should find you at it," she exclaimed. " I 
wouldn't let mother rest till she had ordered the carriage." 

" But have you come over by yourself, you wild thing ?" 
asked Mr. Macdonald. 

" Oh no ! they are all in the hall, but they had such a 
lot of clothes on I couldn't wait. Mr. Beaufort," she went 
on, suddenly wheeling round, " I really canH have you sit- 
ting in that comfortable chair ! You will have to get up 
and dance." 

" With pleasure. Miss Hare wood, if you will dance with 
me. Only don't let it be anything too violent," answered 
Beaufort, rising with more alacrity than might have been 
expected of him, and patiently waiting Miss Hare wood's 
orders, as she flitted about arranging another reel. 

" Isn't she pretty ?" asked Mrs. Stanley in a low voice. 

" Very I" said Eleanor, rather sadly. " Where does she 
come from ?" 
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"They have taken the Lodge, two miles off, and some 
of them often drive over in the evening. Here are the 
rest," she added, as four or five more young people trooped 
in. 

Dancing was once more begun with a will, and con- 
tinued till nearly midnight. Many of the girls were fresh 
and pretty, and were far naore attractive here, in their sim- 
ple dresses and freedom from self-consciousness, than they 
would have been in a London ballroom, but none were so 
pretty or so popular as Mabel Harewood. She was a beau- 
tiful dancer, and never happier than when she was danc- 
ing, and her curly, golden head and lively tongue gained 
her the hearts of those whose dancing days were long 
over. Every one petted and spoiled her, only, as Mrs. Stan- 
ley said, Mabel was never spoiled. Not that she was par- 
ticularly ascetic : girls of nineteen seldom are. She liked 
pleasure, and found almost everything pleasant, which is 
not always the same thing. She was bright and natural, 
and gave herself no airs, and had that childlike confidence 
in the sympathy of others which is the surest means of 
gaining it, 

Eleanor soon found that no diversion was considered 
complete at the castle that did not include this young 
lady. The gentlemen might draw lots as they pleased 
for stalking, and catch by anticipation whole basketfuls 
of trout, but if the stalker or the fisher was wanted by 
Miss Harewood for any special purpose, he must be de- 
voted indeed to sport not to give way. 

"Wouldn't to-morrow do as well for the caves?" a 
young man would suggest, feebly. " They're no good at 
all without some sun, and this is such a splendid day for 
fishing." 

" Ah ! but the sun is certain to come out by-and-by ; 
the keeper says so. And you know, Mr. Thorpe, when 
once we have passed those horrid rocks, I can take your 
oar and you can trail the line for cuddies." 
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This was uttered with such entire conviction as to the 
exciting nature of the sport she was offering, that Mr. 
Thorpe had not the heart to undeceive her, and only in- 
quired when she would like the boat. 

Yet the catching of cuddies and lythe is not quite a 
substitute for salmon-fishing. Your rod is a young sap- 
ling, cut down and trimmed, your line is a bit of string, 
your bait a piece of white india-rubber piping on a hook, 
and you angle by jamming the rod deep into the water, 
till a foolish fish takes the uninviting lure, and you haul 
him by main force into the boat. 

But to please Mabel the young man threw over salmon 
and clave to cuddies and lythe. 

Like all the rest, Beaufort gave in to her spell. He 
never thought of disputing her commands, though he 
took a great deal of pleasure in teasing her. The way 
Mabel bore this was rather remarkable. 

Her cheeks would flush angrily, and her eyes grow 
bright, and she would begin some voluble defence of her- 
self, in the midst of which she would break off and laugh. 
"You would ruin anybody's temper, Mr, Beaufort. I 
was never known to be cross till I knew you." Still, 
in spite of this, they were the best of friends. Mabel 
treated Beaufort much as she would have done an uncle, 
and did not hesitate to claim his help or attention in a 
way that never would have occurred to her had he been 
fifteen years younger. 

Eleanor sat by and Ipoked on, and her heart grew cold 
within her. She felt so much older than this merry girl, 
yet she would only be twenty-one next week. She was 
conscious that in many things she was worth more than 
Mabel, but she had not half her charm, and was quite 
aware that, in spite of the proverb, many a man, less wise 
than the birds, has been caught by "chaff." Beaufort's 
manner was to herself what it had always been, kindly 
and pleasant, and Eleanor tried to think that she would 
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"Who does?" inquired Mrs. Macdonald. "But are 
you prepared to face the squalls off Ardnamurchan, not 
to mention those at the light-house off the Linnhe Loch ?" 

" I'm prepared to face everything. So you will write, 
like a darling, to all the hotels in Oban, and tell them we 
must have rooms." 

" Don't order one for me," said Beaufort, " for I will 
take the opportunity of paying a visit at Loch Etive." 

" You don't really mean to forsake us?" implored Ma- 
bel. " It won't be any fun at all. I shall never find a 
partner to waltz like you." 

"Yes, do come, Beaufort," urged Mr. Macdonald. 
" You can easily drive over from Loch Etive, and we'll 
manage a berth for you in the yacht — if we get it, that is 
to say." 

Beaufort, however, was not to be persuaded. His holi- 
day was nearly over, he said, and if he was to return to 
Drumnaquoich at all, he must go to the Murrays' now. 
No one could be half as sorry as he was; the only conso- 
lation he had was that they would value him all the more 
when he got back. 

So it was settled; and as Mr. Corfe proved as compla- 
cent as Mabel had promised he should be, it was decided 
that they should all depart at daybreak for Oban on the 
morning of the fourteenth. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A GATHERING OF THE CLANS. 

All nations have something on which they pride them- 
selves. The French have their logic and their iHan^ the 
Scotch have their canniness, the English their common- 
sense, the Irish their cleverness. But all people seem to 
be agreed in vaunting above everything their bays — ^not, 
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of course, those which crown the poet, but those which 
indent the coast. The Italians rejoice in the bay of Na- 
ples — a sort of pattern and typical bay — and other men 
are reduced to explaining that their bay, let us say Bantry 
Bay or Sydney Bay, is equal or superior to the Bay of 
Naples. Is it not on record that one of Her Majesty's 
ships, when entering Sydney Bay, signalled, "Let us at 
once understand each other. We admire your bay. It is 
better than the Bay of Naples." 

Now the Scotch rival to the Bay of Naples is Oban 
Bay. It is certainly beautiful, but perhaps too familiar 
to require description. From a yacht in this bay nine- 
teen hotels and one hydropathic establishment can be 
counted by the aid of the naked eye. Can Naples show 
aught like this ? 

Oban Bay was alive with yachts and gay with flags 
when the JPhryne steamed in about three on the bright 
September afternoon. A suflicient number of hours had 
elapsed since the rounding of Ardnamurchan for the 
weaker members of the party to recover their equilibrium, 
and to look forward to the games and to the ball without 
displeasure. No time was lost in idle expressions of ad- 
miration. The gig was promptly lowered and filled with 
passengers, and a few minutes' brisk walk brought them 
all to the picturesque amphitheatre of hills under which 
the spOrts are held. 

The ground was crowded with earnest Scotch people, 
to whom the contests seemed matters of serious import- 
ance, on which depended forever the social position of 
the successful candidate. Several of the best "events" 
had been got through before the Drumnaquoich party 
entered the ai*ena, but Mrs. Macdonald exclaimed with 
glee that they were still in time for the pipers. Eleanor 
could hardly believe her eyes as she gazed on these great 
men, more decorated than the most successful generals of 
modem times, solemnly strutting round a wooden plat- 
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form about eight feet square, and filling the air with 
strains that are popularly described as " inspiriting," but 
which to those not born amidst the hills more usually 
suggest the wail of a soul in agony. She looked on 
speechless for some time, then suddenly burst into a wild 
fit of laughter. 

" Be quiet, Eleanor," said Miss Maxwell, seizing her 
arm ; " just see how every one is glaring at you." 

"I can't help it. I never saw anything so funny in 
my life. Don't they ever get giddy ?" 

" Not physically, but perhaps morally. Remember this 
IS the day they live for through the whole year." 

" You really should not be so proud, so very proud," 
murmured Eleanor. " Oh ! they are stopping. How 
thankful I am !" 

"Who is the winner, Angus?" asked Mr. Macdonald, 
turning to his own old piper, a veteran who had seen 
many wars, had inspired the Ninety-second to assault sev- 
eral redoubts, and was the very Nestor of pipers. 

"It will be Glenachcroy's young piper," replied the 
venerable man. 

" And what do you think of his performance ?" 

" Ach ! his haitar hattar is fair, ferry fair, but I do 
not think much of his tooralay^ whateffer." 

" You see," said Fordham (one of Macdonald's many 
guests) to Eleanor, after ascertaining that he was quite 
out of the old man's hearing — " you see art criticism flour- 
ishes even at Drumnaquoich. Haitar hattar and tooralay 
are just as mysterious as anything one hears of in town 
about * values' and 'numbers' and 'suave' landscapes 
and * opulent handling.' " 

" Yes," said Eleanor, " I understand Gaelic and art jar- 
gon about equally well. But does the Gaelic language 
entirely consist of the words * ferry ' and * whateffer?' " 

" Hush ! you will offend the shade of Ossian." 

" Here he comes !" murmured Eleanor, looking at an 
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aged and plaid-clad enthusiast, with long white locks fly- 
ing in the breeze. He danced along gallantly, humming 
lines from the " Iliad " to the tune of " Lochaber no More," 
and his appearance might certainly have alarmed the 
superstitious and the "psychical." 

" Ah ! now they are going to dance ; that is really 
pretty," said Mrs. Stanley, as the piper and his medals dis- 
appeared in the crowd, his place being taken by another 
equally elegant Highlander, who proceeded to execute 
the most surprising evolutions between two swords laid 
upon the platform. So much agility seemed inconsistent 
with such fine clothes, but the feats the man contrived 
to do were miraculous, and marvellous was the solemnity 
of the spectators. 

Mabel Harewood was enchanted with it all, and the 
moment they arrived at their rooms in the hotel, began 
a spirited imitation of the whole performance. 

" Oh ! you mustn't laugh," she exclaimed, stopping 
with her foot in the air in the midst of one of the most 
complicated reel-steps. " Remember, the essence of the 
thing is that you should look as if it were the Dance of 
Death. You may say periodically, * Eh ! but that's braw,' 
or * He's a powerful fine dancer, yon,' but that's all." 

"Mabel, I won't have you do it any more," broke in 
Mrs. Macdonald. " How much dancing do you suppose 
you will have left in you to-night?" 

" Enough to tire out my partners. But I dare say it 
is time to dress, or we shall be late for dinner. Come 
along, Miss Winton." 

The ball, pronounced by the local papers to be emi- 
nently successful, was felt by Eleanor to be a failure, 
though not for the reason cynically suggested by one of 
her partners, a young Englishman who rented a small 
moor in the neighborhood. " It's like the ball Mr. Pick- 
wick went to at Rochester," said this lad. " The chiefs 
with pipers don't know the lairds without pipers. The 

12 
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lairds don't know the people who came in after the For- 
ty-five, and whose ancestors are not mentioned in John- 
son's tonr in the Hebrides. The people who came in after 
the Forty-five don't know the fellows like me, who rent 
shootings, and we don't know the tourists. We mnst 
draw the line somewhere. Just look ! there's a tourist — 
a solicitor, I dare say — in the Macnab tartan ! How con- 
temptible 1" 

As Eleanor had come in the "tail" of a chief with a 
piper, she had a right to know everybody (or nobody, if 
she preferred it), and she danced with two chiefs whose 
pedigrees were traced up to 600 a.d., and disappeared in 
the mists of antiquity. She had plenty of partners, but 
being in the state of mind so exhaustively analyzed by the 
writer of the song of " Robin Adair," she was absolutely 
indifferent to their merits. She made herself as agreeable 
as she could, danced her Highland schottisches without a 
single pause, but hailed with relief the last waltz, and the 
decree that they must all go to bed. Even then, however, 
she was not allowed to rest, for Mabel's lively tongue 
kept up a ceaseless chatter almost till daylight. 

The following morning the revellers awoke to the soft 
drenching rain so familiar on the West Coast. The gen- 
tlemen put on their mackintoshes, and lit their cigars, and 
sauntered out " to get a paper," but the unfortunate ladies 
had no more exciting employment left them than to sit at 
the windows of the hotel and watch the visitors embarking 
on their various yachts. The Macdonalds would gladly 
have embarked likewise, but they knew that the hearts of 
the crew were set upon watching the regatta, and in Oban 
Bay they must remain anchored till well on in the after- 
noon. 

About one o'clock came the welcome order to go on 
board, where there was at least a fire, a library, and a 
piano to help wile away the afternoon. On account of 
the mist the regatta was left almost wholly to the imagi- 
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nation of the spectators and the judges, but this fact by 
no means diminished the enthusiasm of the crowd, who 
cheered as loudly as if it were in the slightest degree pos- 
sible to distinguish one boat from the other. A regatta, 
even in fine weather, is more admirable as a spectacle than 
exciting as a race, except to those immediately concerned ; 
but when every object, one's self included, is encircled by a 
thick wet halo (if Bacon speaks of a dry light, why should 
we not talk of a wet halo?), the dreariness is something 
quite appalling. Eleanor, whose knowledge of maritime 
affairs and interest in them alike had their limits, soon 
beat a retreat down-stairs and consoled herself with " Jane 
Eyre." The rest of the party stayed on deck, wrapped 
in various odd garments, looking as unlike the breezy en- 
thusiasts generally drawn in pictures of regattas as well 
could be. But bad though the weather was, they did not 
seem to be depressed by it in the least, and made small 
jokes, and laughed at them quite as heartily as if they had 
been picnicking under Mediterranean skies. 

At last all the races were announced to be finished. 
As far as the spectators on board the Phryne were con- 
cerned, they might never have been begun, and there was 
nothing to wait for. The anchor was weighed and the 
merry party on deck were summoned down to afternoon 
tea. 

When this refreshment was over, the anchor and the 
clouds were lifted. The sun came out, the mist scattered 
in wild, wandering masses, like the defeat of some strange 
army in a solar myth. Every one ran up on deck, and 
the usual vacant chaff which amuses the amateur mariner 
began. After the passengers had gazed at the beauties 
of the narrow winding lochs, and the salt tides flowing in 
and out among the hills, the men began to smoke, and 
more than one of the company cast desultory glances at a 
novel or a newspaper. 

This prosaic weakness was the opportunity of the mis- 
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chievous. Every one knows what a bore it is to have 
his attention directed to the beauties of scenery. Mabel 
knew this as well as any one, and made an attack on the 
unlucky Stanley. He was deep in the first volume of 
" Simone et Marie," which he had canned about all day 
in the pocket of his jacket, and had read furtively at in- 
tervals. 

" Oh, Mr. Stanley ! do look at that lovely rainbow light 
scattered all over the broad shoulder of Lunga," cried 
Mabel. 

" Yes, awfully exquisite !" answered Stanley, casting a 
hasty glance at the phenomenon so glowingly described. 

"And the white sands of Iona,and the green shore of 
Tiree, and low-lying Coll, amid the glow at the horizon. 
Oh, Mr. Stanley !" 

"Miss Harewood," said Stanley, seriously, "may I in- 
form you that the hero of this delicious fiction on which 
you behold me engaged has just stabbed a lady in a sep- 
ulchre, and by way of variety has strangled on the same 
evening a gentleman in a four-wheeled cab. I implore 
you leave me to pursue the story of his adventures. Be- 
sides, Coll is not where you suppose, and Tiree you can- 
not admire, because 'tis not in sight." 

" No, you miist look at that long line of wavering opal 
light beneath the cairngorm crest of Ben Cruachan. How 
like turquoise and amethysts the sun and shadow are fleet- 
ing away there, up Loch Etive, where the sons of TJisnach 
landed long ago, bringing with them the melodious Celtic 
speech." 

"And several private stills, I dare say," grumbled Stan- 
ley. " Doesn't all this scene of gloom and glory, with the 
purple masses of Mull, remind you of something you have 
read somewhere, or of some old-world ballad, Miss Hare- 
wood — some strain you have heard the old wives sing in 
the sun ?" 

" I should think it did," Mabel replied ; " and as you 
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are so very kind as to suggest it, I will admit that you 
recall to me the wailing accents of 'The Lass of Tally- 
bole,' which, as none of you have ever heard it, I shall 
now proceed to repeat ;" and Mabel sang, with much 
tenderness and expression, a ballad of infinite grief and 
mysterious longing — 

" * Oh, maidens ! dance the Deid Man's Mass, 
And deal the Deid Man's dole ; 
And it's oh, it's oh, for the bonny lass. 
The Lass o' TuUybole ! 

♦ ♦ 4t « 

" * Oh, sair the Tatta-bogle grat, 

When he heard the deid-bell toll, 
** There's twal to bury, and four to burn. 
And the saints hae mercy on Tullybole." * " 

" Why, what on earth had happened ?" asked Eleanor 
curiously, adding, with a good deal of truth, " I never 
heard any singing like that." 

" Nobody knows. That makes the mystery of it. The 
whole of the middle of the ballad is missing," said Ma- 
bel, " and I don't know what a tatta-bogle is myself." 

" A tatta-bogle," explained Mr. Macdonald, " is a potato- 
ghost — that is, a scarecrow. The bog in bogle is the Sla- 
vonic bogy divinity, and identical with the British bogie^ 

" Mabel, can't you sing something that will make our 
veins pulse like fire with the old fighting, loyal spirit — 
something that will make us swear loyalty to Tearlach 
ban og, and denounce the House of Hanover ?" 

" No," said Mabel, " I won't parody the Jacobites, and 
Mr. Stanley would never forgive me (he is a moderate 
Liberal) if I sang the genuine article — 

" * Oh ! to see good com upon the rigs, 
And a gallows built to hang the Whigs, 
And the right restored where the right should be. 
Oh ! that's the thing that would wanton me.' " 
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" Even then they eeem to have suffered from agricult- 
ural depression and a scarcity of good com on the rigs," 
said Stanley, reluctantly looking up from " Simone et 
Marie." ** But how she rolls ! We'i-e just coming to Ard- 
namurchan." 

Indeed, once out of the narrow seas, with their border- 
ing hills and their castles, 

** Each on its own dark cape reclined, 
And listening to its own wild wind,'' 

the yacht began to feel the Atlantic swell. Stanley's 
tormentor soon left him to his own devices. 

It was a rather weary party that landed very late at 
Drumnaquoich. Tired out and half in a dream, Eleanor 
felt as if the boat that carried her to the misty shore was 
the old bark of the legend, the bark that ferried the 
souls to the dim coasts of the dead. The night was dark, 
and the rocks on the beach looked strange. 

Beaufort had arranged to return to the castle by the 
Gareloch boat early in the following week, and Eleanor 
was silently, and Mabel openly, counting the days till 
then. He was not expected till the afternoon, and already 
the morning hours seemed long, when a welcome diver- 
sion was created by the post-bag, which arrived simulta- 
neously with luncheon. Eleanor was deep in a letter 
from one of her brothers, when she was startled by an 
exclamation of disgust from Mr. Macdonald. '*I say, 
Minnie, what a horrid bore ! Beaufort can't come back 
after all. He has had a telegram to say that his father 
is dangerously ill at Prague, and he was to start last 
night and go right through." 

" Dear me, I am very sorry !" answered Mrs. Macdon- 
ald. " Does he tell you what is the matter ?" 

" It is a stroke, and the third, too, I fancy. Poor old 
man ! I doubt if he will pull through." 

" It's a curious coincidence," remarked one of the gen- 
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tlemen, looking up from the newspaper, " that I should 
see in the Times the death of Prince Nireffsky." 

"And Vho the deuce, my dear Fordham, is Prince 
Nireffsky?" 

" Oh ! don't you know ? He married that beautiful 
Hildegarde von Melchthal, with whom Beaufort was so 
infatuated about ten years ago. I never could make out 
whether he proposed to her or not. People say he never 
got over the affair. I wonder whether he will try his luck 
again ?" 

" I do remember hearing something about it from my 
sister," said Mrs. Stanley. "She was in Vienna at the 
time. He did propose, I know; but though she had given 
him great encouragement, she wouldn't have anything 
to say to him, and a week or two afterwards her engage- 
ment to Prince Nireffsky was announced." 

" Where has she been all this time ?" asked Fordham. 

" I believe she has been chiefly living at Dresden. Her 
husband has a good deal of property in Saxony." 

Like all the rest, Eleanor had looked up quickly at Mr. 
Macdonald's intelligence, and while she felt deeply for 
Beaufort's grief at the loss of his father, her heart sunk 
deeper at the thought that she should not see him again. 
This passed through her mind like a flash of lightning, 
and then came Fordham's words about the old love-story 
— "he never got over it" — ^which almost stunned her. 
Once before only had she felt like that. Eleanor recog- 
nized the ancient pain, now rendered more acute by the 
knowledge that she had no right to care, and that she was 
surrounded by strangers before whom she must seem in- 
different. She turned sick at the bare thought that al- 
ready she might have betrayed herself, and looked quick- 
ly up from the letter on which her eyes had instinctively 
dropped. No one was paying any attention to her except 
Miss Maxwell, who was watching her anxiously but cov- 
ertly. Summoning all her strength, Eleanor turned to 
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her next neighbor, and asked some questions about the 
plans for the afternoon. 

" I believe some of them are going out in the yacht, 
and the rest to the foot of the fifteenth Ben More I have 
met with since I have been in Scotland. Which will you 
do?" 

" Oh ! go to Ben More, if there is a horse for me. It is 
such a pleasant day for a ride." 

" Do you think you had better, Eleanor ?" put in Miss 
Maxwell. "It is such hard riding, and I'm. sure we are 
going to have a storm." 

"It doesn't matter," answered Eleanor, who would just 
then thankfully have undertaken to swim the Sound, had 
the choice been offered her. "One must expect to get 
wet in the Highlands. What time shall I be ready, Mr. 
Thorpe ?" 

" We are to start directly after lunch," Mrs. Macdonald 
said. " So perhaps we had better make haste." Eleanor's 
lunch had not been a large one. It consisted of three 
mouthf uls of galantine, which she had swallowed before 
Mr. Macdonald began to examine his correspondence, and 
a glass of wine she had taken after to steady her nerves. 
So when Mrs. Macdonald suggested that the equestrians 
had better go and dress, she jumped up, begging Mrs. 
Stanley to come with her to her room and give some ad- 
vice as to hats. Miss Maxwell knew this was merely a 
pretext to avoid being alone with herself, and it told her 
more of Eleanor's feelings than any words would have 
done. However, on the whole, she was not sorry that El- 
eanor should have arranged matters so, for her own mind 
was in a state of some perplexity. She felt no doubt now 
as to the nature of Eleanor's feelings for Beaufort. The 
gray look on the girl's face and the rigidity of her feat- 
ures had disclosed that, but her cousin did not know how 
to give her any comfort. Of course, very likely Eleanor 
was making herself miserable for nothing. Beaufort's 
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devotion to the Princess Nireffsky might probably be a 
thing of the past, but Miss Maxwell could hardly tell El- 
eanor this, especially as she had no reason to suppose that 
if the princess had never existed he would fall in love 
with Eleanor. Besides, by this time she knew Eleanor 
well enough to be certain that her views would never be 
colored by her wishes, and more, that her pride was too 
great to allow the subject to be mentioned to her at all. 

So Miss Maxwell had no choice tut to take refuge in 
silence and regret. Where was the profit in having es- 
caped from the " wild masters " of youth, and in having 
her own foot far from the dangerous place, if she was to 
look on helplessly and see Eleanor suffer? But there 
was no hope save the hope that time and chance might 
combine, and bring oblivion or a happier ending. 

The riding party did not come back until after the 
dressing-bell had rung, and they all had to hurry to be in 
the drawing-room in time for dinner. 

Eleanor entered the last, dressed in black, with clusters 
of rowans at her hair and throat, which cast a glow over 
her complexion. This trifling addition to her dress was 
again significant to Miss Maxwell, for Eleanor was not 
yet out of mourning, and had usually declined to wear 
even a natural flower that was not white. But to-night, 
fearing lest her paleness should cause remark, she had 
caught up the rowans from a vase where she had put 
them in the morning, and fastened them into her dress. 

The party was to all appearances as lively as usual, and 
it was late when they returned to their rooms. As soon 
as Eleanor shut her door, she undressed herself deliber- 
ately and thus sat down in front of her tire. She must 
face it all now, and put into words the pain she had man- 
aged to keep at bay. 

It was not only that Beaufort did not love her, but that 
he did love some one else, for Eleanor never doubted for 
one moment Fordham's conclusions. Therefore she must 
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learn to do without Beaufort, and leave him out of her 
life. Not for an instant did she wish they had never met, 
yet she might have asked herself what their intimacy had 
ever given her except suffering. From the very begin- 
ning there had been the pangs she had felt (so light in 
comparison with what possessed her now), when she had 
seen him occupied with other girls, and giving them the 
looks and tones that he gs^ve to her. At the best it would 
have pained her to hear of a previous love ; yet, with an 
inconsistency that was wholly unreasonable, she had a 
kind of pride in the thought that for ten long years he 
had been faithful to his ideal. She had nothing to re- 
proach him with. He had been kind and courteous and 
friendly to her, as he was to all women, and this was the 
one consolation that remained to her. As long as she 
could keep her faith in him, life was not all bitterness, 
even though she might see him no more. 

So she sat through the night hours, gazing into the 
slowly dying fire, clinging desperately to this thought, 
and forcing back the visions that would come of Beaufort 
sitting by another woman's side, and whispering to her 
the words which she would have given all the world to 
hear. She did not feel, as many girls would have done, 
any hatred of the princess, or any wish to do her harm. 
The pain she was enduring was without any jealousy, but 
a sort of dumb rage took hold of her when she remem- 
bered that ten years ago he had offered his love and it 
had been rejected. This, too, had to be fought with and 
put aside, and Eleanor sat with her hands clasped and her 
teeth set till the last spark of the fire died out, and then 
for the first time a low cry escaped her. " Oh, I can't, I 
can't ! I feel all alone on an island, with nothing but 
blackness round me. And it will never be any different." 

The sound of her own voice startled her. She was un- 
conscious of what she said, but the darkness of the room 
oppressed her, and feeling suddenly frightened she groped 
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her way to the window. The sky was clear, and she could 
distinguish the dim headlands that lay, their bases fretted 
with foam, beneath the stars, and hear the white water- 
falls pouring down the cliff. 

The humid, fragrant air of the west was all about her ; 
the scent of bog-myrtle and of the wet pine-wood floated 
up to her. ^ 

Like so many a passionate girl since the days of her 
who waited in vain for Delphis by the southern sea, " she 
drew the quiet night into her blood." The sights and 
sounds of the darkness seemed to soothe her, and ex- 
hausted with all she had borne and felt she turned wear- 
ily to her bed and sank into a dreamless sleep. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE CLIFFS. 

It will not be supposed that Eleanor could have gone 
through the struggle of the previous night without show- 
ing some sign of it next morning. She got up, feeling 
weak and shattered, but strong as ever in her resolve to 
give no loop-hole for any one to guess what had happened 
— for Beaufort's sake as well as her own. So she an- 
swered any remarks that were made on her tired looks 
(the spectators were none of them very discerning) with 
the observation that the last week's gayeties must have 
been more trying than she knew, and that yesterday's 
rough ride had brought her fatigues to a climax. This 
served as a plea for her to remain behind when the rest 
started soon after luncheon on an expedition to the hills. 
Two stalkers had set off early in different directions, 
" shunning the path of man." 

Eleanor determined not to allow herself to go over the 
hard fought battle-field of yesterday; so she took her 
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drawing materials and began to sketch the view from 
the honse. The distant mountains were hardly washed in 
when the door opened and Mabel Harewood appeared. 
"You lazy creature, what are you doing here instead of 
mountaineering with the others? I wouldn't go myself, 
but then that is different." 

"My bon^s haven't recovered yet from the mountain 
pony," said Eleanor, " and it was generally admitted that 
I should be an encumbrance." 

" What a shame ! But you can^t possibly stay in this 
delicious afternoon. It is sure to rain to-morrow; the 
glass is falling hard ; so do come and take a gentle little 
walk along the cliff with me. It will help to unstiffen 
you." 

Now the cliff path was a narrow track, as old as the 
hills almost, and certainly as old as the ancient peoples, 
who, according to Ossian, once drove their chariots over 
the impracticable steeps and bogs of the west. The path 
ran right along the frowning cliffs, nearer the sea than 
the crest, from which here and there the water-falls fell 
thin and white, scarcely heard amid the sounds of the 
day. The old track must have been used from time im- 
memorial as a way of getting from point to point along 
the coast, when the sea was too boisterous for the boats 
of the western people — never very daring sailors. 

Eleanor and Mabel found themselves passing by the 
ancient track, through covers of hazel and alder, with ev- 
ery now and then a glimpse of " the veiled sun paling a 
silver field afar on the mournful sea." Rabbits ran across 
the track, red rowan berries hung over it, nuts grew along 
it, and where this path was cut by water trickling from 
the hills, they found the slot of the red deer in the damp 
soil. 

" Stags do come here after all," said Mabel, " though 
the place is 'a perfect Peccadeely.' " 

Eleanor laughed. 
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" Don't you know that story ?" continued Mabel. "The 
first day that Duncan Macalpine went out with Mr. Beau- 
fort they walked through the most absolute solitude for 
an hour, and then Duncan lay down and tried to pick up 
a stag with his glass. He saw a fox, and he used some 
bad language. Next time he looked he saw a dog, and 
the third investigation revealed a sheep. *Och,- said 
Duncan, in great indignation, ' the forest's a perfect Pec- 
cadeely.' " 

"You absurd child P' and Eleanor smiled, though rath- 
er sadly, for she could imagine how Beaufort would have 
told the story. Then feeling a scud of rain upon her 
face, she said to Mabel, "The storm is coming, look there! 
Perhaps we had better wait here, where the hazels are 
thick enough for shelter." 

The girls paused where a tiny water-fall tumbled over 
black basaltic rocks. The shower lasted longer than they 
had expected, the air grew chill, the flailing water made 
a melancholy sound, and Eleanor remembered how its 
voice had deepened on the previous night. 

" ' There f alleth a mist and a weeping rain,' " she 
quoted to herself, half aloud and half consciously. 

"And alas ! how easily things go wrong," Mabel 
capped her quotation, and Eleanor started. 

" You don't often find things go wrong, Mabel !" 

" You don't, rather, a creature with a heart like a mill- 
stone — a nether one, too I I was thinking of myself and 
my own troubles; the cold and the grayness and the sound 
of the water made me sentimental, I suppose." 

" And have you got any troubles ?" 

"Yes — at least there is some one — there is always a 
* some one.' " 

"Do I know him?" 

" No, it isn't at all likely. We met first at the Botanic 
F^te, we met at Cowes, we were always meeting — except 
at Goodwood. I thought he was sure to have been there. 
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and he didn't come ; I was so cross. Eleanor, don't you 
remember Doette in the old French song Mrs. Stanley 
was singing ? Doette, you know, who was hurt in that 
great tournament of love when the knights and ladies 
were always going down into the lists. And she built 
an abbey for all the people wounded in the tournament, 
and she herself was the abbess — 

** * Bele Doette prist s^abbaie a f aire, 
Qui mout est grande et ad^s sera paire, 
Tot eels et celes vodra dedans attraire 
Qui por amor sevent peine et maltraire.' 

I wish there was an abbey now like that, and an abbess 
like Doette. I should be a novice myself, and wear black 
clothes and white like Guinevere." 

This was a long and extraordinary speech for Mabel, 
and Eleanor was touched by it. 

" Poor Mabel 1" she said, putting her arms round tlie 
girl's shoulders, and thinking to herself how pleasant it 
would be to grow old and cease to care. Then the French 
lady came into her mind who pined in her age for the 
good old days, ^^qibandfkais si malheureuse,'^'^ 

The shower passed on, the sun poured down brightly 
on the shining sea, and on all the grasses and leaves that 
glittered jewelled and trembling in the warmer air. 

"Come," cried Eleanor, " here is the sun! We must go 
forward." 

They walked in silence for some minutes, and then Ma- 
bel said, " Sometimes I think he rather likes me, but then 
again I have misgivings that after all he is only a tad- 
pole." 

" Only a what ?" exclaimed Eleanor, to whom these ab- 
rupt transitions from sentiment to slang were quite incom- 
prehensible. 

"A tadpole. Oh, I forgot ! you don't know our family 
phrases. My sister had an aquarium in which she kept, 
among other fearful wild-fowl, some tadpoles, and they 
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never would grow into frogs, which annoyed her. So one 
day an American professor came to lunch with us, a very 
learned man from * le Far West,' professor of conchology 
in the University of Idaho. Helen showed him the tad- 
poles, and told him she had given them everything rec- 
ommended by the authorities, but that it wasn't any good, 
their tails would not drop off. * Ah,' said the professor, 
with a sigh, * just like a friend who won't develop into a 
lover.' So we called that sort of acquaintance a tadpole." 

" I always thought that the development was inevita- 
ble," said Eleanor — " in Batrachians. But I'm sure we 
ought to go home now." 

" Oh ! it is so dull going back the same way. Let us 
climb the cliffs." 

" But can we ?" asked Eleanor. 

" Oh yes I nothing on earth can be easier. First it is 
all grass for hundreds of feet, you know, and then you 
reach the rock. And I can see from here that there is a 
slanting crevice in the rock, as easy as a ladder, in the line 
of that little, dry watercourse. We shall have a splendid 
view from the top just at sunset." 

"But the grass will be so wet and slippery," objected 
Eleanor. 

"One doesn't stop to think about wet grass in Scot- 
land," cried Mabel, as she began to climb. 

Eleanor followed more slowly. The grass slopes were 
exceedingly steep, but presented no difficulty. Here and 
there as they mounted, the girls sat down upon fallen 
rocks to take breath, and watch the sea crawling far be- 
low them. The mere height made Eleanor feel dizzy, safe 
as they really were, and there is every reason to •suppose, 
from what happened afterwards, that Mabel felt dizzier 
still, though she concealed her sensations. At last the 
grass seemed less easy than the deep, narrow bed of the 
dry watercourse. So up this they toiled, Eleanor in front, 
calling out whenever she dislodged a stone that seemed 
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likely to hit Mabel. The pace at which these little stones 
went bounding down to the sea was not a re-assuring thing 
to contemplate. 

" It would not be pleasant to slip here," gasped Mabel, 
when they paused again for breath. 

" Oh ! there is no chance of slipping," replied Eleanor. 
" Come on, we are nearly at the foot of the crag." 

Mabel, however, lagged behind, and Eleanor was the 
first to reach the foot of the rocky crest of the cliff. The 
slope below was so steep that it wflh not easy, perhaps not 
possible, to outflank the difficulty on either side, if the 
natural staircase up which they proposed to climb proved 
harder or more slippery than they expected. More slip- 
pery it certainly was, for a spring distilling out of the 
rock had made the place shiny, and given it a glazed look 
that threatened difficulty. Half-way up the rock, itself 
some forty feet high, was a very narrow ledge where some 
grass grew, and a mountain-ash found foothold. So far 
Eleanor managed to climb, and then sat down and waited 
for Mabel. With much pain and trouble that young lady 
followed her, and as she sank down in a heap by her side 
on the patch of sod, Eleanor saw to her horror she was 
deadly white. 

" Take hold of me/' Mabel whispered ; " I dare not look 
down." 

There was just room on the ledge for two, if one half 
lay on and half clung to the sloping trunk of the moun- 
tain-ash. This position Eleanor adopted, grasping MabePs 
waist with her left arm. 

" You will soon be all right, Mabel, and there are only 
a few feet more to climb." 

'^ But it is so steep, and look how that nasty slime runs 
down it !" answered Mabel, trembling all over, for she had 
lost her nerve. 

Eleanor watched her for a little in silence. "Would 
you like to go down again, Mabel ?" 
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Poor Mabel's pride was quite broken. She knew now 
that she ought to have stopped long ago. 

" I think, perhaps, it would be safer," she said, and she 
began to let herself down, and to feel anxiously with her 
feet for the projections by which she had climbed up. 
For a moment she rested tl^us, and then slowly drew her- 
self up again, her face whiter than ever. 

" Eleanor, I can't turn ; I am dangling with my feet in 
space. I can't bear looking down to the sea, and I am 
afraid to climb any farther." 

" But we must go down or up," replied Eleanor, very 
gently. And as she spoke a big, soft clod, all covered 
with grass, broke from the ledge where they were cling- 
ing, and bounded down the cliff, breaking into dust after 
one long leap in the air. 

Both girls followed the clod with their eyes, but did 
not look at each other. Mabel shuddered in Eleanor's 
embrace. 

For how long she did not know, Eleanor clung to Ma- 
bel, soothing and petting her as best she could. At last 
she ventured to ask, " Mabel, don't you think you could 
stay here by yourself while I scramble to the top and go 
round to the castle for help ?" 

"Oh, don't leave me, don't leave me!" cried Mabel. 
" I should leap from the rock if I looked down, and I feel 
as if I couldn't help looking." 

Eleanor was in a great strait. She glanced up at the 
rocky stair which was the only way to freedom, and found 
that, in part, Mabel's weakness had communicated itself to 
her. The cliff which a little while before she would have 
scaled in perfect safety, because in perfect confidence, had 
become a scarcely possible, and certainly a most perilous 
path, because her confidence was gone. 

" They must send to look for us," said Mabel, half fret- 
fully. " I dare say they will find us soon." 

Eleanor remembered that no one had known what their 

13 
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intentions had been. They might have walked and got 
lost in any one of half a dozen directions. But of coarse 
it was no use to tell Mabel so. 

And now the darkness began to gather, and the cramped 
position in which they sat grew more and more difficult. 

" It is a question of how long we can cling like this 
when the chills come on," thought Eleanor. She was not 
afraid for herself. If she had been alone, the necessity 
would most certainly have given her strength either to 
descend or to climb the few feet of crag that yet re- 
mained, but she could not leave Mabel. She could not 
think of deserting her, alone in the gathering night, to 
faint perhaps, and rattle down the rocky stair, down the 
rough watercourse, down the slippery slopes to the sea. 

" As far as I go it doesn't matter," she said to herself; 
^^ it would only be a quick end to a long pain. But it is * 
different for Mabel." 

The September twilight deepened and became night, 
the air waxed colder, the sound of many waters grew 
louder and louder ; one or two great birds flew past them 
with soft dark wings. Mabel had been quiet for some 
time; she seemed to be in a drowsy state and scarcely 
conscious. Eleanor was almost numb; sometimes she felt 
as if her senses were leaving her in a half dream. Sud- 
denly she was all awake. She had heard a gun fired, evi- 
dently not far off. She waited. There was another shot 
nearer, and another. There could be no doubt they were 
drawing closer. Then, as Eleanor made sure that her 
friends were searching the cliffs, the fear went out of her 
heart, and at that moment she had energy enough to have 
climbed the rock and astonished her friends by suddenly 
appearing on the top. 

Presently voices became audible, though the words 
could not be distinguished, and Eleanor lifted up her own 
(which on occasion could be neither soft nor low) in a 
shrill halloo. 
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" Where are you ?" answered some one overhead, and 
Eleanor's heart seemed to stand still at the surprise caused 
by the familiar tones — ^the tones of Ivan Russell ! Had 
she been dreaming, and was the approach of the rescuing 
party a mere vision after all ? 

Just then Mabel slightly turned in Eleanor's grasp, and 
murmured, as if half asleep, "Ivan, were you calling 
me?" 

With the rapidity of intuition Eleanor drew two infer- 
ences before she replied to the voice above, yet her an- 
swer came quickly enough. " Here we are, all safe on a 
ledge on the crag." 

" Thank Heaven !" shouted Ivan. " But how on earth 
are we to get at you ?" 

" How on earth did you come here ?" thought Eleanor; 
but she said, " One of you had better be let down, so as 
to help Mabel up. I am all right." 

In a few minutes a man's body became visible descend- 
ing towards them. 

" Why, it's easy enough," said Thorpe, cheerily, as he 
reached the ledge where Eleanor and Mabel had been im- 
prisoned so long. "Now for Miss Harewood." The 
" roping " of Mabel was not an easy business. For one 
thing, Thorpe could hardly find a foothold to perform his 
operations, and what was almost worse, his lantern was 
discovered to be very inadequate. Still the task was ac- 
complished at last. One set of cords was fixed round her 
waist, and another under her arms, and encouraged by 
her companions Mabel was slowly hoisted up. 

" Now for the next passenger," called Mr. Macdonald 
from the top ; but Eleanor drew back in disdain. 

" You don't mean to rope me .^" she asked. " I can 
always climb anything." 

"By day, I've no doubt," said Thorpe, "but it is pitch 
dark, and you are stiff and cold, and it would be most 
dangerous." 
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So, much against her will, Eleanor had to give in, and 
reached the top of the cliff without any further trouble. 

A picturesque group greeted her on her anival. One 
or two kilted gillies were bearing lanterns, another held 
Ossian, the old white pony, whose business usually was 
to carry the dead stags home from the hill. Mr. Mac- 
donald's expansive joy was worth witnessing, and for 
once in her life Eleanor felt a kind of heroine, which was 
peculiarly pleasant after the self -repression and strain 
that she had undergone. 

" Where is Mabel ?" she asked, looking round. 

" Miss Harewood has just started home upon Fingal " 
(Fingal was the other stalking pony), " with Mr. Russell. 
He is dreadfully afraid she may have taken cold, but she 
is wonderfully cheery considering." 

"Wonderfully, indeed!" Eleanor thought, as she saw 
the lantern Ivan was carrying swinging in advance, and 
caught the laughing tones of their voices. 

Then Eleanor mounted Ossian rather stiffly, and the 
procession wended its way towards Drumnaquoich. 

" Stalkit twa hinds," Eleanor thought she heard Angus 
the stalker murmur, as he fell into the rear-guard with 
the gillies. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

UNSATISFACTOEY. 

Eleanob passed a night filled with bad dreams. In 
her uneasy slumbers she seemed to be perpetually falling 
down steep places into the sea. Sometimes Ivan appeared 
to rescue her, in the form of a gigantic tadpole endowed 
with human speech, mounted on Ram Lai, and armed 
with a betting-book and a cuddy-rod. By aid of the lat- 
ter instrument he would draw Eleanor up to the level of 
the cliffs, and let her fall again to the shore, where Mabel 
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kept singing the inconclusive and melancholy lay of " The 
Lass of Tullybole." Eleanor kept wakening from these 
visions, remembering where she was, thinking of what 
was nearest her heart, and dropping off again into a new 
set of incongruous adventures. Before the autumn dawn 
there came a sounder and more refreshing sleep ; but she 
still felt tired to death when she was wakened by a pro- 
longed tapping at her door, and found that noonday had 
come, and with it Miss Maxwell bearing a breakfast suited 
for an invalid. 

Mrs. Macdonald kept stern watch on the culprits all 
day, and would not let them get up. " When little girls 
are naughty they are always put to bed as a punishment," 
she answered to Mabel's entreaties to be permitted to go 
down-stairs, "and both of you deserve something for 
having frightened us all out of our senses." 

" It wasn't Eleanor's fault, indeed, Mrs. Macdonald. I 
persuaded her to climb up that dreadful place, and if it 
hadn't been for her" — and Mabel stopped and grew pale 
at the recollection. 

Mrs. Macdonald glanced at her, and saw a fit of hys- 
terics was inmiinent. 

" You are silly enough for anything, I know, Mabel ; 
but, luckily, all's well that ends well. And now you will 
just drink this and then go to sleep, and perhaps if you 
are very good you may be allowed to come down after 
dinner." 

" This " was a glass of wine, which Mabel swallowed 
with many expressions of disgust, and then Mrs. Macdon- 
ald drew down the blinds and closed the shutters, and 
left her to go to the other wanderer. 

" Well, Eleanor, dear," she had said softly, opening the 
other door, " is there anything you would like? Oh, you 
are with her. Miss Maxwell ! I wondered what had be- 
come of you." 

" Cousin Frances has been here a long while," replied 
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Eleanor, in a weak voice. " I wanted lier to go out, but 
she wouldn't. It is very nice having her," she added, 
contentedly. 

"I have brought you some flowers to make your room 
smart," went on Mrs. Macdonald. *^ I suppose you are 
not pining to be up, like that naughty little Mabel?" 

"Oh no, thank you! I like lying here, watching the 
sea and the hills. But how is Mabel?" 

"Very well, but rather inclined to excite herself and 
dwell upon her terrors. She would have gone into hys- 
terics just now if I had given her the smallest encourage- 
ment, but I didn't." 

Eleanor smiled, as Mrs. Macdonald intended she should, 
and when the excellent lady had finished arranging the 
flowers to her satisfaction, she returned to the other 
guests. 

In her heart Eleanor welcomed the accident that had 
left her the long bright day in which to rest and to gather 
herself together. The sudden call on her powers of en- 
durance, coming after the strain of the past weeks, had 
been too much for her, and she had now neither the will 
nor the power to take up her usual life. As yet she had 
not even the strength to think consecutively, or to won- 
der how Ivan had come there to help them in their need. 
A series of ever-recurring pictures passed before her eyes. 
Beaufort, as she had parted from him on the quay at Oban 
— the scene at luncheon on the previous day, when the 
death-blow to her hopes had been given — a vision of a 
beautiful woman. Princess Nireffsky — and again, Mabel's 
frightened face as she sat clinging to the rock. Some- 
times she fell into a half doze, and fancied herself back 
in Brittany, sitting on the shore with Tristan, and listen- 
ing to his legends of the coast ; and then she began to 
think whether it would not have been happier for her to 
have been sucked down by the waves on that windy Au- 
gust morning. But at that point she always stopped, as 
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she felt that wliat slie had gained the last few months 
was better than any happiness. The houra of rest and 
quiet did their work, and by the time the setting sun 
was making a golden path along the sea, and bringing 
out the deep purple of the hills that lay in shadow, Elea- 
nor began to take more interest in the outside world, and 
inquired, blushing as she did so, "Cousin Frances, how 
did Ivan get here ?" 

"It is rather awkward, isn't it?" answered Cousin 
Frances. 

Eleanor smiled. She knew it was a good deal more 
awkward than Miss Maxwell imagined. 

" He seemed very much astonished when he saw me," 
Miss Maxwell went on. "He arrived just when I was 
beginning to be anxious about you. *Is Miss Winton 
with you?' he asked in a nervous way. *I wish she 
was,' I said ; * but we have lost her and Miss Harewood.' 
Then, I don't know why, he seemed more surprised than 
ever, and began at once to arrange the parties which 
were to hunt for you." 

" But you have not told me how in the world Ivan got 
here ! I thought he was on the other side of Scotland." 

" Why, so he had been till a week ago, but then he set 
out on a round of visits to country houses. I wonder he 
did not hear somewhere that we were at the gathering. 
Our names were in the Oban papen Anyhow, he had 
come over from Aberdeenshire to stay with his friend 
Mr. Cuthbert, who has got a place about ten miles along 
the coast to the north. They had gone out shooting, and 
fell in with the house party near the Duimasheil water- 
fall. Mr. Macdonald knows Mr. Cuthbert, of course, and 
persuaded both of them to come back with him here, and 
the gilly went back over the hills to send their things 
round by the Fruachan, Now the Fruachan was a lit- 
tle steam-yacht of Cuthbert's, a necessary of life where 
roads are unknown near Drumnaquoich. When we got 
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home it was just dinner-time, and no one knew anything 
of you, except that you had gone out with Mabel about 
three. We waited a little, expecting you to come in, and 
as you didn't, the two stalking ponies were saddled, and 
the gentlemen went off in different directions. Ivan and 
Mr. Thorpe and Mr. Macdonald happened to find you ; 
so you see, dear, it is very simple after all." 

Eleanor did not answer, but lay watching the blue 
flames of the sea-dipped logs, and reflecting on the strange- 
ness of the coincidence which had bound herself, Mabel, 
and Ivan into one web of circumstance. Far from re- 
gretting the loss of her lover (as women are always sup- 
posed to do), she was sincerely thankful that he had found 
some one to appreciate him, and to make up to him for 
all that he had suffered through herself. It will be seen 
that she did not share Mabel's opinion of his indifference, 
for she knew Ivan's nature (which was affectionate) too 
well to think that any girl so pretty and attractive as 
Mabel would sigh for him long in vain. Then she be- 
gan to wonder if it would not be possible for her to do 
something in the matter. Ivan would naturally feel dread- 
fully awkward there between them both, and therefore 
she herself would go away. Miss Maxwell would take 
her, she knew; but at this thought a great blankness 
came over her at the idea of leaving the place, which was 
bound up in her mind with Beaufort. She held her breath 
for a moment before she spoke. 

" Cousin Frances !" 

"Well, dear!" 

"Do you think — should you much mind if we went 
away soon ?" 

" No, dear, of course not! Let me see, this is Thursday. 
Suppose we depart on Monday." 

"Oh, thank you !" said Eleanor, grateful for being un- 
derstood without any questions. " That will do exactly." 

" The house won't be ready for us for another month," 
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continued Miss Maxwell after a pause ; " but we might 
stay a few days in Edinburgh, and then go slowly down 
the east coast, stopping to look at the cathedrals on our 
way. What do you think of that ?" 

" It will be delightful," answered Eleanor, in rather a 
limp way ; but Miss Maxwell did not resent the want of 
interest in minsters. That would come in time, and mean- 
while she must do all she could to help Eleanor bear her 
burden. 

If Miss Maxwell had been less anxious about Eleanor's 
real trouble, she would have derived much amusement 
during the next three days from observing the behavior 
of Ivan, Eleanor, and Mabel. It was so much a case of 
"The Man, the Fox, the Goose, and the Com." How any 
man, by-the-way, ever came to have a fox, a goose, and a 
sack of com at once in his possession it is hard to imag- 
ine. Probably the fox was a bag fox, like the animal 
which once afforded such singular sport to the Ross-shire 
Harriers. However, the man could, at least, arrange his 
odd cargoes to meet his convenience. 

Eleanor, Ivan, and Mabel had to arrange themselves, and 
l;he results were an extraordinary amateur performance, 
combining the features of " puss in the corner " and " hide 
and seek." Ivan, of course, was determined not to find 
himself alone with Eleanor. Mabel was repenting her 
confidences on the cliff path. It is all very well — indeed 
it is often highly agreeable — to hint mysteriously at a 
romantic unsuspected attachment, when the object is with- 
out a name or a local habitation. But it is quite another 
thing when the object not only appears on the scene, but 
is instantly detected by the person in whom you have 
confided. When he has quite recently been engaged to 
that person the difficulties of the situation are increased 
in geometrical proportion. Now Mabel did not know, of 
course, the past histories of Ivan and Eleanor, but how 
was Ivan to know she did not know ? The girls were ob- 
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viously great friends, and girlhood, when friendly, is apt, 
thought Ivan, to be confidential. 

" Oh, indeed, how curious ?" said Mabel, when Eleanor 
observed, " I have known Mr. Russell some time ; his sis- 
ter is a great friend of mine." 

Eleanor had said no more, but this was quite enough 
to make Mabel shun lonely walks with her. Ivan, mean- 
while, not knowing how much Mabel knew, and being 
well aware of her love of mischief, shunned her society. 
Poor Mabel thought that this was cold indifference on his 
side, and was more certain than ever that he was the 
friend, or rather the acquaintance, who would never be- 
come the lover. 

Seldom have young people been in a more confused 
plight, since Puck pressed on Athenian eyes 

" a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with Love's wound, 
And maidens call it hve in idUnesa" 

As for Eleanor, she, in one sense, was better off than 
Ivan and Mabel, because she saw exactly how the land 
lay. She understood Mabel's little embarrassed air, she 
knew why Mabel kept out of her way, why Ivan avoided 
Mabel, why Ivan avoided her, and why she avoided Ivan. 
She also understood why Ivan did not return to his friend's 
lodge, and why Mabel lingered on at the castle. " They 
are both fancying that something will turn up, and things 
go right," said Eleanor to herself. Her old lover and her 
new friend were waiting till she should go away. But 
one may know, as Eleanor did, the causes of things, and 
yet not be happy. All had gone wrong in Eleanor's fort- 
unes, and this made her feel very kindly to the others, 
separated as they were by perplexities at which she could 
not help smiling. " Let me try to put matters straight," 
thought the girl, "and see whether I can't make the 
course of true love run smooth." Absorbed in these be- 
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nevolent ideas, Eleanor's own regrets became less poignant. 
ButHhe worst of it was that, for the reasons already indi- 
cated, it seemed impossible for Eleanor to do anything to 
help Ivan and Mabel. They fled from her and from each 
other like timid fawns, which dread every rustle of the 
leaves. When Eleanor appeared, and the others stole off 
in separate directions, she felt like the hares in the fable, 
who to their surprise frightened the frogs. 

Forced to be in a room together, the three were never 
by any chance to be found in the same part of it, and had 
the general interest in sport been one whit less absorbing, 
the suspicions of even the dullest member of the party 
must have been aroused. But, as it was, the lively Mrs. 
Stanley had been obliged to leave the day after the girls' 
accident, and Mrs. Macdonald was so much taken up by 
the disposal of all the promiscuous birds and beasts and 
fishes brought in daily by the gentlemen, that the little 
play was played out unheeded by her. 

Sunday morning had come, and Ivan breathed more 
freely. Twenty -four hours more, and he should be ex- 
tricated from a position that was so awkward and so ridic- 
ulous. Then it struck him, with a sense of shame, that 
he was counting the moments to Eleanor's departure. He 
hated himself for his inconstancy — no man willingly ad- 
mits that he is fickle — and had it been possible he would 
have avoided even admitting it to himself for some time 
longer. But Fate had not been kind to him, and he had, 
reluctantly enough, to see his weakness as others would 
see it when they knew the circumstances. It was not 
that " he could be so happy with either " now. Eleanor 
had outgrown him, and he had learned to know that if 
marriage had bound them together, the tie would only 
have fretted them both. 

Feeling more than thinking all this, Ivan sauntered 
down to the shore with his cigar. There was a little bay, 
embowered among the green, steep cliffs, which in this 
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sheltered place were covered with hazel and monntain-ash. 
A tiny burn crept through the silver sands, and rounS the 
black rocks, crusted with shells, modern and fossil, to the 
sea. Ivan loitered on, watching the deep, clear, salt-water 
so green above the white sands, and the waving yellow 
sea- weed. " What a jolly place for a bathe !" he was say- 
ing to himself, and in five minutes he would have been 
swimming in a secluded creek he saw near at hand, as 
happy as a Tongan islander, and quite oblivious of his 
troubles. But as he stumbled along the bowlders of the 
shore, towards his desired haven, he turned round a high 
rock and came straight upon Eleanor. She was lying on 
a ledge, with her feet almost touching the water. He had 
half a mind to beat a retreat even then, but before he could 
do so Eleanor looked up with a smile, and said, moving a lit- 
tle, " Won't you sit down here, Ivan ? I am going away to- 
morrow, and you have not told me anything about Katie." 

" Katie ?" answered Ivan, sitting down uneasily on the 
very edge of a limpet-covered rock. " She — she is as jolly 
as a sand-boy. She always is." 

It was not precisely the way in which Eleanor would 
have described Katie, but she let it pass. " I — I have never 
thanked you for coming to look for us that night. I'm 
afraid it would nearly have killed poor Mabel if we had 
had to stay there till morning." 

" Yes, indeed, poor child, I don't wonder. She is far too 
delicate to stand that sort of thing," he exclaimed, eager- 
ly ; then recollecting himself he became suddenly ab- 
sorbed in the peregrinations of a tiny green crab in a 
neighboring pool. 

" I didn't know that you knew her," pursued Eleanor, 
gazing out to sea. '^I wish Katie did! I'm sure she 
would like her." 

" Do you think so ?" asked Ivan, quickly. " I was afraid, 
I mean — she generally likes somebody rather different," 
he finished, incoherently. 
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Inconsequent as his words were, Eleanor understood 
them, and colored. " Nobody could help being attracted 
by Mabel," she went on bravely, "land then she is so 
pretty." 

" Oh ! isn't she ? I never saw anybody half so pretty. 
In her style, of course, I mean," rejoined Ivan, reflecting 
that he had "put his foot in it," but unconsciously valu- 
ing Mabel all the more for being admired by Eleanor. 

Then his thoughts, as he pushed his stick about in the 
sand, wandered back to Eleanor. 

" By Jove ! how pretty she looks," he thought, " and 
what a trump she is. Some girls would be jealous of 
Mabel. She isn't." 

Just for a moment a horrid pang of memory and desire 
went through Ivan's heart. 

But he was not sentimental, happily, and found himself 
listening to something his companion was saying about 
Mabel's dancing. 

Eleanor had been as plain-spoken as she dared, and was 
now leading the conversation through the Oban ball back 
into the old friendly channels. " And where is Mr. Fresh- 
field ?" she asked. 

" Oh ! Freshfield has thi-own over Art and gone home. 
He wrote to me lately that his father had * got cornered 
in L. & N.,' and I gathered generally, from the tone of his 
letter, that his commercial affairs are not prospe^rous. But 
since then Freshfield has been West, and found a mine. 
He says — what does he say ?" and Ivan rummaged in the 
pockets of his shooting-coat. Finally he drew out a very 
bulgy old fishing-book, and began to search among the 
cigarettes and casting-lines which filled the compartments. 
" Oh ! here's Freshfield's letter about the mine. * She's 
real jam,' he says ; * ten foot down she widens to three 
foot between walls, with solid gray quartz as pretty as a 
bank-book. We've made a mill-run of five pounds in a 
half-gallon mortar, and cleared up a dollar's worth of dust 
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on the blade of a shovel. So you see we've cornered the 
sugar at last.' I suppose," said Ivan, doubtfully, " that 
means he is prosperous." 

" I think so," said Eleanor, laughing, " but what a world 
of * comers ' and * cornering ' and being * cornered ' he 
seems to live in !" 

" Yes, these things are done in a comer," Ivan was an- 
swering, when the splash of oars sounded in the smooth 
little bay. The church-goers were returning from a visit 
to the fishing village and its queer little place of wor- 
ship. 

" Oh !" cried Fordham, as he jumped ashore, " we have 
had such a sermon. It beats that old one about Noah 
and the ark, and about the woman of Samaria's * large 
and rich matrimonial experience ' into nothing." 

"What was it about?" asked Eleanor. 

" Oh I I can never tell you," said Fordham, and grasp- 
ing Ivan's shoulder he led him away, while their laughter 
came back in happy gusts of sound. 

"What on earth was it?" Eleanor asked Miss Max- 
well. 

"My dear," said that lady, in a discreet whisper, "he 
preached on all the naked people mentioned in the Bi- 
ble !" 

Every one felt, both the church-goers and " those who 
abstain from assembling themselves together in Thy 
courts," that they had not lost a day. The talk about 
queer preachers became general, and was, though irrev- 
erent, diverting. 

"For goodness' sake, don't let Bessie get upon her 
Scotch sermons," broke in Mr. Macdonald from behind, 
" or we shall get no lunch, and I at least have been row- 
ing all the way." 

" Never mind, my dear," said his wife, nodding consol- 
ingly to Miss Maxwell, " you sha'n't be deprived of sus- 
tenance altogether. I'll take care of that." 
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So tlie last day at Dnimnaquoich was happier than 
some that had gone before. 

Then through the golden September weather the Clatis- 
man carried Eleanor and her cousin to Oban and the 
South. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

GOOD WORKS. 

Events enough and to spare seemed to have crowded 
themselves into the last eighteen months of Eleanor's life, 
and now began a long period of comparative monotony. 
The interests and occupations which had been sufficient 
for her in her mother's lifetime were now felt to be in- 
adequate, and she could no longer dream over her work 
or in her walks of a brilliant future, in which her attrac- 
tions reigned supreme over the hearts of men and women. 
The power of dreaming and the possibility of enjoying 
had alike been torn away. How gladly would she now 
have called up the old cherished visions in order to shut 
out forbidden thoughts, but they satisfied her no more 
than the rattles of babyhood do a school-boy, no more 
than Everton toffee can soothe the sorrows of the mature. 
No doubt something would ultimately fill the place in 
her brain and heart, but for the present there must be a 
long period of groping, of weariness, and of apparently 
useless effort. 

In natures which have even a tincture of generosity, 
the touch of sorrow wakens sympathy with the misfort- 
unes of others. We live happy and careless, like the 
young lady in the conundrum, and think that all the 
world is as jolly as ourselves, or do not think about it at 
all. Then sorrow lays her finger on our eyes, and imme- 
diately we see clearly. We are like the man in Balzac's 
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story, who acquired the gift of beholding hidden gold 
wherever it might be secreted. 

Stone walls and iron doors could not preserve it from 
the penetration of his glance, and his eyes became, indeed, 
the "pair of patent double million magnifiers," the pos- 
session of which was disclain^ed by Sam Weller. 

But in the moral and not the fabulous case when sor- 
row purges the sight, it is not gold we see everywhere, 
but rather lack of gold, poverty, hunger, cold, the needs 
and griefs of others. We are initiated into the mysteries 
of want and regret, and we, perhaps, try to forget our 
own afflictions and the hunger of our souls in minister- 
ing to the hunger of other people's bodies. Already, as 
we have seen, Eleanor had been trying to help Ivan and 
Mabel. She was softened, somehow, and gentler than of 
old. Not very long ago it is to be feared that she would 
only have laughed at the passion of her two friends. But 
now " she knew Love, how great a god he is, and what 
bitter darts he casts at the young." 

So the fierce and mocking Eleanor had become tender- 
hearted, and actually looked about her for anguish that 
she might relieve. Probably, too, she was glad to find 
any occupation in which she could forget herself, as she 
could no longer forget herself in day-dreams or books or 
amusement. In this late and sentimental age our charity 
is not unselfish. We are apt to treat the poor as buffers, 
and dash ourselves on philanthropy as something soft, yet 
resisting, on which to break the force of our own unhap- 
piness and disappointment. How many a flirt suddenly 
develops into a nurse, or a sister of some Order with a 
not unbecoming cap! How many a flirtation is tempo- 
rarily eclipsed by the disappearance of man or maid into 
charity organization or rent-collecting in low courts! The 
star of a luckless love sets in the East now, or at all events 
in the East End. Eleanor was not unlike her neighbors. 

There is a fashion even in unhappiness. Though the. 
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cloister that Doette founded, in Mabel's old French song, 
has not survived time and the Revolution, a cloister more 
open and less picturesque has been discovered for them- 
selves by distressed maidens. They emigrate to the East 
End, and bestow the lees of their affection on the poor. 
How odd it would be if young duchesses, not happy in 
their loves, took suddenly to visiting the middle classes ; 
if Belgravia overflowed in search of consolation into South 
Kensington! For the present South Kensington (and 
Belgrave Square, too, now and then) seeks comfort in the 
courts near Drury Lane, and in Batcliffe Highway. 

In her need, then, Eleanor turned, of course, to philan- 
thropy. If it were not an anodyne, it might prove a 
counter-irritant. We are unhappy in one way, and wise- 
ly set about making ourselves unhappy in another way, 
which is expected to prove not quite so bad. Now, it is 
a good counter-irritant to disappointed affection, particu- 
larly if our imagination is at all strong, to figure to our- 
selves old people going hungry and naked, and children 
growing up vicious and ignorant; so we organize chari- 
ties for the old, and seek to invent some means of keep- 
ing the children out of the gutter. If motives are the only 
things that matter, then most of us are in a bad way; 
but apart from this metaphysical question, a considerable 
amount of charity is accomplished, and the good done to 
ourselves is often incalculable. 

Eleanor was not at all a person for whom visiting the 
poor or mixing with " the masses " had great attractions, 
but if circumstances had debarred her from finding this 
outlet during the long winter months that followed her 
Scotch trip, her temper, at any rate, would have suffered 
much. As it was, no sooner had she and Miss Maxwell 
returned home from their leisurely tour of the Eastern 
Cathedrals, than she at once began to look about her for 
"work." 

Fortunately, she did not wish to plunge headlong and 

14 
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alone into the blackness of the East End — the happy 
hunting-grounds of disappointed maidens — but was con- 
tent to spend two days a week helping a friend of Miss 
MaxwelPs, who was keeping a sort of coffee-house at the 
London Docks, for the use of the men who were employed 
on the wharves. After the forced interest with which 
she began her occupation, Eleanor soon felt a real pleas- 
ure in it, and a pride in the increasing number of men 
who flocked to take their meals at the clean marble- 
topped tables. Sometimes, when custom was slack, she 
would stand in her white cap and apron at the windows, 
watching the barrow with hot coffee and cold meat wend- 
ing its way over the quay, among the huge barrels of 
wine and tusks of ivory. 

It was odd and miserable to see strong men, with all 
that wealth and material of luxury in their hands, crowd- 
ing round to ask for a bit of pudding or a scrap of meat. 
Sometimes they had hard work and fair wages, and then 
periods of no work at all, and of food to match. All 
manner of men were there — men who never had anything 
to live on but their muscles and thews, others who had 
lost chances and friends and character and money, and 
even strength, and were ill-fitted to compete with the 
burly laborers. 

Eleanor never made much personal acquaintance with 
her customers, or came to be considered the guardian 
angel of their lives. Strong men did not say "Bless 
her !" in broken tones, and rub rough knuckles into their 
eyes ; but they, on their part, were pleased with the cour- 
teous attention of the pretty young lady, while she wel- 
comed almost feverishly this aspect of life in which rec- 
ollections of Beaufort could have no place. 

Occasionally she was requested to lend a hand in amus- 
ing the people, as well as in feeding them. Eleanor sus- 
pected that the people were less entertained than their 
entertainers, but it was all in the day's work. She and 
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Miss Maxwell, who had seen many odd social freaks in 
her day, but " never aught like this," would dine early, 
and set off for some remote spot amid the most crowded 
districts, when they would find a large hall thronged with 
men, women, and even children. Not that Eleanor had 
any part in organizing these entertainments ; she merely 
did as she was told. It felt rather ghastly sometimes to 
be acting the "Happy Pair" or "A Morning Call" with 
a man whom she had never seen before in her life, on a 
stage where she could barely turn round ; but the broad 
and obvious humor of these dramas seemed exactly to hit 
the taste of the audience, and the applause was always 
very encouraging. When the play was over, she might 
retire into private life, and get such diversion as she 
could. One evening they all listened with pleasure to 
" Nancy Lee," sung by the fine baritone voice of a stal- 
wart shirt - sleeved coal-heaver, lately reclaimed from 
drunkenness, whose coat (still unreclaimed) was lying in 
pawn. Another time they were all convulsed by a most 
clever representation of a gentleman being photographed, 
done by a young lawyer alone, without any other proper- 
ties than a hat and a pocket-handkerchief. The earnest- 
ness of the photographer who has something to do, which 
gives him so much advantage over the wretched victim 
who has only to suffer, were each in their turn perfectly 
rendered, and with very little of caricature. The enthu- 
siasm of the public on this occasion knew no bounds, and 
Eleanor clapped as delightedly as the rest. 

One foggy afternoon about the New Year, Eleanor 
burst into the drawing-room of the White House with an 
open letter in her hand. " Cousin Frances I what do you 
think the committee at the Alexandra are going to do 
next? Act * Othello r " 

Now the Alexandra had been a music-hall, or rather a 
" gaff " that did not pay, and had been rented by the En- 
tertainers of the People. The Alexandra was quite a 
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converted character, but had a hard time in competing 
with purely business-like and unconverted halls, which 
offered the people a more variegated diversion. So the 
committee of the Alexandra had tried all sorts of devices, 
had exhibited models of Jerusalem, tattooed men, lectures 
on constitutional history, conservative political economists, 
with other seasonable attractions, but without much suc- 
cess. Shakespeare, however, had hitherto been left un- 
touched, for obvious reasons, and Miss Maxwell could 
hardly credit her senses. " * Othello !' " she exclaimed, 
"but that is impossible. The Lord Chamberlain won't 
allow more than two people to be on an unlicensed stage 
at once." 

" Yes I I found it was so to my cost, after we had 
been rehearsing * Cut Off with a Shilling.' How in the 
world will they manage it ?" 

" I can't conceive. If they are going to bring in all the 
characters in pairs, it will last for the rest of the week. 
But I think, after all, that the rule only applies to those 
who are holding a dialogue. Mutes don't count, I pre- 
sume, and corpses are especially excepted." 

Miss Maxwell, who loved exhibitions of all sorts, was 
easily induced to go to see this peculiar " Othello." In 
these days the unfortunate lady almost hourly compared 
herself to the Mahdi's donkey. That patient animal has 
little or no share in the glory of the Mahdi, but go he 
must wherever the holy man wanders, in obedience to his 
noble inspirations. 

Now Cousin Frances sympathized with Eleanor's noble 
efforts to find oblivion in energetic benevolence. But she 
did hope that the waters of oblivion might be found ear- 
ly, and worthy of their fame. On this occasion, however, 
she met with her reward. The novel arrangement of 
" Othello " might have made Niobe forget her afflictions 
for an hour, or rather for three hours. 

The piece opened fairly enough, and the whole of the 
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first scene was given unmutilated, by the simple device of 
making Brabantio speak unseen off the stage. But with 
the entrance of Cassio, in Scene 2, the real difficulty began. 
It was impossible to dispense with either Cassio, lago, or 
Othello, so the only alternative was to make them give 
their words near the door, and disappear directly they 
had done so, as if the licenser of plays was behind them. 
It was a little bewildering, and to those acquainted with 
the play as given by Salvini, inexpressibly comic ; but the 
bulk of the audience had their interest thoroughly aroused, 
and were quite contented. 

The celebrated "Council Chamber," where the sumpt- 
uous taste of modern stage upholstery loves to run riot, 
was somewhat meagrely populated by the Doge and the 
Messenger, who promptly vanished at the entrance of Bra- 
bantio. The throne of the Doge was ingeniously arranged 
at the very back of the stage, and when the exigencies of 
the situation required the presence of the most prominent 
characters, a curtain was let down over it, so that the il- 
lustrious occupant might be concealed from sight. Here 
and there, where he had only a sentence to say, he spoke 
in muffled tones from behind this screen ; otherwise one 
of the other noble Venetians disappeared, and the curtain 
was drawn aside to allow of the Doge's utterance. The 
scenes with lago, Desdemona, and Emilia were necessari- 
ly a good deal cut about ; but, on the whole, the commit- 
tee had chosen the play discreetly, and much of the finest 
dialogue could be given intact. As the people began to 
understand what it all meant (which did infinite credit to 
their native shrewdness), their applause grew more and 
more emphatic, and at the final scene between Desdemo- 
na and OtlffeUo, where the unfortunate girl is so brutally 
knocked about previous to her murder, their applause was 
deafening. This was something they covld appreciate, 
and had probably many of them enacted for themselves. 
The comments on this part of the story were edifying to 
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those wlio happened to hear them, and contained a large 
leaven of the truisms which form so considerable an ele- 
ment in the conversation of uneducated people. "How 
he do bang her about, to be sure !" " Poor thing ! and 
her a lady, too, as isn't accustomed to it." " Shows how 
careful we ought to be not to let ourselves get jealous !" 
" What can you expect when a woman marries a nigger?" 

A young lady with a healthy appetite for "work" is 
likely to have her hands quickly filled, particularly as there 
are a number of people going about who think it a posi- 
tive charity to provide any person, not a child or the 
mother of children, with philanthropic occupation. So it 
was not long before Eleanor had an application to allow 
herself to be placed on the committee of a newly organ- 
ized laundry, to be managed exclusively by ladies. Miss 
Maxwell, however, threw cold water on this proposition. 

" Of course you can accept if you like^'^ she said, "but 
I strongly advise you to have nothing to do with the af- 
fair, I shall never forget what I suffered a few years 
ago from a similar institution to which I was worried to 
send my washing. They lost thirty shillings' worth of 
clothes for me the first week, and when I wrote to remon- 
strate, one of the ladies answered me in a letter of two 
closely written sheets, mildly reproaching me with the gen- 
eral impatience of the sex. She also argued, very plausi- 
bly, that the object of starting a laundry was not to wash 
clothes, but to provide employment — and other people's 
linen, I imagine — for deserving widows and orphans." 

"And did you ever get back your clothes ?" 

" I waited a week or two longer, and then, as the deficit 
kept growing, I wrote again, and this time they informed 
me, in language that would have been a credit to Dr. 
Johnson, that they feared the clothes must have hopelessly 
disappeared, but if I would let the committee know their 
value, the money should be sent. I promptly made out a 
long bill, but I've never heard from them since." 
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" Oh dear 1 if that is the way they go on I shall cer- 
tainly decline. I shouldn't at all like to have people go- 
ing about telling stories of my incapacity.'* 

So this offer was disposed of, but the enterprising lady 
who had made it was by no means disheartened. She 
called again soon after, with a request that Eleanor would 
undertake to visit weekly some old women in the work- 
house of a neighboring parish. This was more feasible; 
and as Eleanor had often pitied the poor old creatures, 
many of whom were condemned to routine and dulness 
for no fault of their own, she readily consented to do all 
she could to make life brighter for them. Having only 
very slight experience to guide her, she asked her zeal- 
ous friend for a list of the books which had been read to 
the old people, and was much dismayed when she saw 
the kind of thing that was expected of her. 

"Oh, Cousin Frances ! am I really to read them books 
like these ? I'm sure jT shall go to sleep over them, if they 
don't. Do look !" 

Miss Maxwell took the books which Eleanor held out 
to her. "Hannah, or the Experiences of a Servant;" 
"Recollections of a Country Workhouse," by an old 
Inmate; "Is Father a Goat?" "The Happy Basket- 
maker," by Tom Williams; "Dip your Roll in your own 
Pot." 

"Well, they don't sound very engaging certainly. 
Have you examined their insides ?" 

" I have glanced at them, and they seem amply to fulfil 
the promise of their titles. You know the sort of thing 
— nothing but their own lives over and over again, and 
that not told truly, I mean, it is only some well-meaning 
person's idea of the poor things' lives and how they would 
talk. Nothing to make them laugh or interest them. 
Can't you give me something better than that ?" 

" Well, I think so ; I couldn't give you anything worse. 
But if you really want to please them, Eleanor, you will 
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read a novel with a lot of love-making in it, and plenty 
of lords and ladies." 

"What a dreadful picture, Cousin Frances! Fancy 
shouting out some tender scene, that makes you blush 
even to read to yourself, at the top of your voice to fifty 
old women I I don't mind the lords and ladies, but the 
love-making must be taken as said." 

" I tell you what !" exclaimed Miss Maxwell, with a 
sudden inspiration, "read them an expurgated edition 
of *Lothair.' You will have to cut out the politics, of 
course, but if you do that, and always go in your smart- 
est clothes, you will do very well." 

So Eleanor, clad in a long jacket of silver-gray cloth, 
edged with Astrakhan, and a gray plush Gainsborough 
hat, which was very becoming to her, presented herself a 
few days later at the workhouse. At first she tried to 
make friends with the old people, and talk to them in a 
pleasant and natural way, but she soon gave up this. It 
is not easy to be conversational when your remarks are 
handed round from one to another in a sort of Russian 
scandal. " She says she's only lately been living in Lon- 
don." " She says she's been travelling in Scotland." Poor 
Eleanor seized her book, and began to read in a loud and 
emphatic voice the opening chapter of " Lothair." 

So Eleanor's work went on, while her story (not " Lo- 
thair," but her private romance), as she thought, stood 
still. Of Beaufort she heard nothing, and did not ex- 
pect to hear. Often, in a pause of her varying labor, she 
caught her thoughts dwelling upon him, wondering where 
he might be and what he might be doing. Then Elea- 
nor pulled herself up short, and tried to engage her mind 
in schemes for making the working-classes sober, or for 
encouraging a love of plain-sewing (which personally she 
detested) among the daughters of the slums. Often she 
was glad that she had no telescope, like Prince Ali in the 
"Arabian Nights," to show her that Beaufort was kneel- 
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ing to a fair lady in a foreign city. And all this while, 
far away, the threads of her fate — the threads she thought 
broken — were slowly being woven into the invisible web 
of life within the soundless looms of destiny. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AT HELDENHOLZ. 

All these months had been passed by Beaufort in Aus- 
tria. He had gone straight to Prague, to find his father 
no longer in danger, but it was obvious that the old man's 
strength could not hold out for any length of time. He 
had always been fond of his children, and made great com- 
panions of them, but his son was the apple of his eye ; and 
now that he himself was ill, he could hardly bear Lionel 
out of his sight. Fortunately, Lionel was attached to 
the Embassy at Vienna, and was often able to get a few 
days' leave, to share the nursing with his mother and 
married sisters. 

His thoughts were never with Eleanor at that time. 
When they were not with his father they had gone back 
to Hildegarde von Melchthal, as he had last seen her ten 
3'ears ago. Chance, as well as design, had kept them 
apart since her marriage, though, indeed, to see the 
woman he loved the wife of another would not have add- 
ed to Beaufort's happiness. Prince Nireffsky was pas- 
sionately fond of hunting, and when he was not living 
either at Dresden or St. Petersburg, he was entertain- 
ing large sporting parties in his castle among the Riesen 
Gebirge. The prince's friends were not at all the kind 
of society Beaufort cared for, or would have frequented, 
and so they had dropped out of each other's lives. 

Now all this was altered. The prince was dead, and 
with the news a sudden excitement of feeling had come 
over Beaufort. Suppose that he had been wronging Hil- 
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degarde all tliese years, during which the memory of her 
face and her voice had never been long out of his thoughts 
by day and his dreams by night ! How often, after weeks 
in which she had not been present to his mind conscious** 
ly, he had dreamed of her as one dreams of the dead ! 
He had seen her face, unchanged as of old, and clear ; he 
had heard her voice ; he had felt, in the midst of his vis- 
ionary happiness, that awful impending sense of some- 
thing strange, of something unfortunate, which besets our 
dreams of the departed and the estranged. Then he had 
wakened, with the old wound smarting as fiercely as ever, 
and people who met him that day wondered " what was 
the matter with Beaufort !" This kind of possession had 
lasted all the years since he last saw her face : he did not 
shake it off with time. Any night the vision of the dream 
might come to him and leave him under the old spell, and 
full of the old unspeakable regret. "Even my dreams," 
he might have said with a Greek woman of old, " have 
the gods made miserable !" 

Naturally, on the days after these revivals of affection 
he would make what excuse he might for his lost love. 
It was her parents, he would say, who had made her re- 
fuse fiim, and had forced on the marriage, and in her 
heart she had really been true to him. Of course she had 
seemed to acquiesce in it willingly, and even triumphant- 
ly ; but she was, he knew, too proud to appear a victim, 
and what she chose to conceal no one could ever find out. 
No doubt it was he who was to blame for having let her 
go too easily. She had not really meant her refusal, and 
he had taken her at her word ; and then those mundane 
old parents had worked on her, and when she saw he did 
not mean to come forward again, she had no choice but 
to accept Nireffsky. Of course it w^as all his own fault, 
and when her year of mourning was over he would go to 
her and tell her so, and perhaps she would let him make 
it up to her yet. 
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These reflections (often contradictory) were the com- 
panions of Beaufort's walks through the picturesque 
streets of Prague, and it is not surprising that the " year 
of mourning," which at first he had decided must elapse 
before he was justified in attempting to see the princess, 
soon ceased to seem an obstacle to the propriety of calling 
on her any time that he might "happen to find himself" 
near her castle in the Black Forest. This point reached, 
it was only a step to persuade himself that he would prob- 
ably shortly be. sent on business to Stuttgart. So this ro- 
mance of middle age went on in Beaufort's heart, while he 
seemed the very coolest, and, to strangers, the most con- 
ventional member of the unimpulsive diplomatic body. 

It is impossible to say what further ingenuity Beaufort's 
mind might have been capable of, but at this juncture his 
father had a severe relapse, and it soon became evident that 
a few days would see the end. January was almost at its 
close when his father died peacefully in his sleep. As the 
press of business at the Embassy at that moment was un- 
usually great, Beaufort had to return to Vienna immedi- 
ately after the funeral, and was kept hard at work for 
many weeks. 

It was not until Easter, which fell early that year, that 
he obtained a week's leave of absence, and after writing 
to the princess to say that he was forced to pass through 
the little town of Lindenstadt, and hoped he might be al- 
lowed to call on her, he instantly set out for the Black 
Forest. 

The winter had been particularly mild up to February, 
when frost and snow had set in. Nothing could be more 
dreary than the aspect of the country as the train sped 
along. The high plateau of Bavaria was covered with 
snow, whose dazzling white was only relieved by rivers 
of inky blackness, while across the plain swept icy winds 
from the north. Most people would have felt depressed 
at the sight of such a landscape, but Beaufort hardly saw 
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it. His eyes were not looking at the vast white expanse, 
broken here and there by a clump of dark fir-trees or a 
stiff leaden - colored town, but at the brilliantly lighted 
sahna in Vienna ten years ago, or, better still, at visions 
of what the future might have in store for him. So he 
did not fe«l the journey to be long, even though he was 
counting the moments till he should stand beside her once 
more. 

The town of Lindenstadt, where Beaufort at last left 
the train, nestled among the great pine forests, three miles 
from the Schloss Heldenholz, a building of the " Monblai- 
sir " period. It was a matter of some difficulty -to get . 
from the station to an unpretending but comfortable inn 
which he had known a little in former days, but when he 
told the landlord of his wish to find some conveyance to 
take him up to the castle, where, as he very unnecessarily 
explained, he had business with the princess, the worthy 
German shook his head. " They might get along the first 
mile, perhaps, with a horse or even a light carnage, but 
up on the hill where the snow had drifted heavily — ah, 
no!" 

Beaufort, however, had not come all across Bavaria to 
be balked by two miles of snow ; so, telling the landlord 
imperiously that if he couldn't drive he must walk, and 
that a guide must be found for him at once, he turned to 
give himself a good warming at the huge fire. 

In half an hour the guide was found, and they set out, 
with some light baggage in a knapsack. 

They managed tolerably, as long as they stuck to the 
high road which wound through the valley, but the mo- 
ment they struck off up the hill, along to the path which 
led to Schloss Heldenholz, matters became very different. 
Here all traces of a road had been obliterated, and the 
hill rose up between the travellers and the pallid sun, 
thus making the gloom of the over-arching pine woods 
still deeper. To any one but a man born and bred in the 
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country the task would have been hopeless, but Beau- 
fort's guide knew every foot of the way. Here and there 
a short tunnel had been cut through the rocks, which 
reared themselves up on either side of the winding path 
they were climbing, and these galleries gave them a lit- 
tle rest and shelter before they again fought their way 
through the deep snow. 

At the exit of one of these hollow ways a great cruci- 
fix stood, dominating the valley. The naked figure was 
executed with the brutal realism of German peasant art, 
and the lean limbs were outlined against the dark sky by 
the snow that covered them. The guide paused for a 
moment in prayer, and Beaufort lifted his hat. He re- 
membered a sketch he had somewhere seen of a knight 
in armor, who reins in his horse in a storm of snow to 
contemplate a great crucifix, and to question with his gaze 
the silent figure — the figure that has been mute so long. 
Beaufort, too, looked, not without pity and awe, and for a 
moment his mind was turned from the purpose of his 
journey. Then they began again their upward way. 

After a long and weary struggle they reached the 
ledge where the Schloss stood, and after much stamping 
of feet and shaking of garments, Beaufort rung the great 
bell, his hand trembling as he did so. To the end of his 
life he could not have told how he got up the staircase, 
or have given the most meagre description of the great 
hall. He only knew that, after what seemed to him a 
long time, a door was thrown open, and at last — after ten 
years — he stood before her. 

She was not much changed — older looking a little, as 
was only natural, but in all other respects the Hildegarde 
von Melchthal whose beauty had dazzled him of old. She 
had been stooping over a case of ferns at one end of the 
room, but turned quickly as her visitor was announced. 
" Is it really you ?" she said, holding out her hand. " How 
good of you ! But how did you know I was here ?" 
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" They told me in Vienna. I could not help coming. 
I had business in Lindenstadt," he answered, all his wont- 
ed self-possession leaving him. "You are not sorry to 
see me ?" 

" No, indeed ! how could I be ? If I were one of your 
compatriots," she continued, with a charming, half -mock- 
ing smile, " I might say that I should welcome any one to 
this dismal place. But as I have the misfortune to be an 
Austrian, I can only add that a visit from Mr. Beaufort 
is at all times a pleasure. Do you think I have forgotten 
the old days in Vienna ?" 

This was too sudden. Beaufort looked up quickly. 
The allusion jarred on him. He had come there with his 
heart full of a passion of ten years' nourishing, and though 
he did not intend to make love to the princess before her 
husband had been six months in his grave, he was in no 
mood for mere sentimentality. He could not plunge at 
once into "the old days in Vienna." So he put the re- 
mark aside, and asked, " Have you been here long ?" 

"Six months: ever since the death of the prince. It 
seems an eternity; but the doctors said the smell of the 
pines would do me good, and town is so dreaiy when you 
are shut up and see nobody." 

" But you are not ill ?" he inquired, anxiously. " You 
look quite well, and not a bit older." 

She smiled, and glanced triumphantly at the mirror, 
which was the symbol of her religion as surely as if she 
had been a devout Shintoist. Beaufort caught the glance, 
and it made him vaguely uneasy, why he did not know. 

"Ah! so they tell me, but of course I know better. 
When one is the mother of a tall daughter like Rosamund 
one can't expect to look very young. You know," with 
a sigh, "that I am thirty- three." Beaufort did know, 
and the princess was quite aware of the fact or she 
would not have mentioned it. He was too much in ear- 
nest, however, to seize the opportunity thus afforded to 
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pay her another complimeut, but instead, feeling a little 
forlorn and out of place, he asked after her father and 
mother. 

There was a touch of sharpness in the silvery tones of 
the princess as she answered that her parents were ex- 
ceedingly well, and were spending the spring in Italy, 
and somehow the conversation did not drift back into 
personal and confidential channels. At length Beaufort 
rose reluctantly to take his leave, but in spite of the prin- 
cess's polite disclaimer, a visitor in these solitudes was 
too rare to be suffered lightly to depart. Propriety, in 
the shape of an old aunt of her husband's, was staying in 
the castle, therefore she might urge Beaufort to remain 
with a clear conscience. 

So the princess protested volubly, but with infinite 
grace, that he could not have intended depriving her of 
his company so soon. The children would be so grieved 
not to see him, and there were so many old friends she 
wanted to hear about. 

Of course he yielded with hardly a show of resistance ; 
indeed, he would have been deeply hurt had the invita- 
tion not been given. The chain of so many years' forging 
was still strong, and if Beaufort was not quite in the 
same adoring mood as when he first entered the room, it 
would not take much to bring him back to that ecstasy. 

The Princess Nireffsky went to bed that night well 
satisfied with herself, and consequently with all the world. 
It was the first opportunity she had enjoyed of testing 
her spells since she became a widow, and any misgivings 
she might have entertained as to their power in that hap- 
py time when she might re-enter the world, were set at 
rest. Beaufort was her slave, as he had ever been. 

Now the Princess Nireffsky was not at all a bad wom- 
an, nor capable of deep-laid schemes to bring men to her 
feet, and entice them away from their legitimate owners. 
She had not much heart, and she was a born coquette. 
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From her cradle she had been taught to look on her 
beauty as so much capital, which was to win for her 
tangible advantages beyond the reach of plainer girls ; 
and from the age of seventeen she had passed her time 
in an unbroken round of amusement, only interrupted by 
her husband's death and the enforced retirement in which 
she was now living. 

She had never been in love with Beaufort — nor, indeed, 
was she capable of being in love with any one — ^and if 
she had been, her parents would have nipped any such 
feeling in the bud. If, therefore, he was neither rich 
enough nor grand enough -ito be her husband when she 
was merely the daughter of a poor Austrian baron, it 
was not likely that she would be satisfied with him now 
that she was a princess with a large fortune at her dis- 
posal. But she was thoroughly glad to see him; first, 
because " he was a man, and therefore to be wooed," and 
secondly, because he had given her the assurance that she 
could still hold her own with younger rivals. 

It is possible that the princess might not have felt so 
complacent could she have known Beaufort's reflections 
as he paced the tapestried room, decorated with panoplies 
of arms and everything that seemed, to the princess, prop- 
erly mediaeval. For a while he was too excited to rest, 
and strode up and down, stopping every now and then 
to look out on the still white valley and the masses of 
the pines. It was quite true that he had been fascinated 
as entirely as ever. As he mused, pictures of her as she 
had looked and spoken arose in his mind, while words 
she had let fall kept echoing in his ears. 

How long he spent in this manner he knew not, but all 
at once he paused in his walk in the midst of a sentence 
uttered by her that evening, which he was recalling. 

No ! she could not surely have said tJiat It was so 
vain, so heartless, and even — a little in bad taste. He 
must have forgotten ! Yet no ! there the words were. 
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and there could be no misconception as to their meaning. 
Then he tried to shut his ears to them, and to contem- 
plate instead some new phase of her beauty, some fresh 
trait of her devotion to her friends ; but the observation 
he disliked so would make itself heard, and he set him- 
self at last to reason it away. The result of this process 
was different from what he had expected. With the 
light that had broken in upon him he began to consider 
the princess carefully, undazzled by the charm of her 
presence ; and slowly and reluctantly the truth dawned 
on him that one thread ran through her whole conversa- 
tion, one idea guided her lif<i^ and that idea, that thread, 
was self. Even when their talk had touched on wider 
subjects, on the troubles and sorrows of old acquaintances 
over which she had been prettily pathetic, in it all, as he 
now perceived, the Princess Nireffsky was predominant. 
Beaufort by no means wanted a wife who was " all soul " 
and full of transcendental theories, but he liked as little 
as most men the idea of marrying a woman who had no 
centre outside herself. 

The dream of ten years could not, however, be lightly 
relinquished. Again and again the spell of her image re- 
asserted itself, and his love found a thousand arguments 
to bring forward in her defence. It must have been her 
husband's influence that had altered her so, he thought, 
and the life she had led with him. Ten years passed in 
the search for amusement would change even an angel ! 
But now that she had leisure to think (as if the princess 
had ever done such a thing !) she would feel glad to be 
finished with it all, and free to begin another sort of ex- 
istence. Then suddenly Beaufort seemed to hear a whis- 
per, "It is not she that is changed, it is youp^ He paused 
again, as if something had struck him. It was impossible ! 
Had he not worshipped her for ten years, and made her 
the standard by which he measured all other women, and 
had he ever found one to equal her ? Yet even as these 

*15 
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thoughts flashed through his mind, a hundred recollec- 
tions crowded on him of things that had happened long 
ago — instances which, could he have read them rightly, 
would have taught him the same lesson that he was learn- 
ing to-day. 

He stood leaning against the frost-bound window, un- 
conscious how the hours passed, feeling nothing but a 
wordless pain. It was not, however, the discovery of her 
unworthiness that stung him so deeply, but the thought 
of his own inconstancy. It shocked him to think that 
what he had found so perfect once, absolutely failed to 
satisfy him now, and that he had spent years on his knees 
before an idol whose feet were of clay. For an instant 
he felt as if he had come by his knowledge unlawfully 
and dishonorably, but the knowledge was there, and the 
time for illusions gone by. 

A pretty group met Beaufort's eyes next morning as 
he entered the salon in time for the late breakfast. The 
princess was sitting near the great open fire, with a gor- 
geous piece of many-colored embroidery in her hands. In 
an alcove at her side was a stand of beautiful flowers, and 
a dark-blue velvet portihre served as a background to the 
golden head, which always suggested that of Mabel Hare- 
wood. At her feet a handsome boy, dressed in black vel- 
vet and point-lace, lay stretched at full length on the rug, 
building a Tower of Babel with his bricks, while his sis- 
ter, with a Persian kitten in her arms, crouched on a pile 
of cushions and looked on. On the opposite side of the 
fire was a stately old German lady knitting. This was the 
Grafinn von Dietrich, aunt of the Prince Nireffsky. 

Nothing could have been prettier, yet even as he ad- 
mired there flashed across Beaufort's mind the picture of 
an old house at Vienna, and a beautiful girl flitting round 
her picturesque old father, whose faded face only served 
to brighten the brilliancy of hers. 

The princess rose when he entered, and greeted him 
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with her usual smiling grace. Then, holding out her 
hands to the children, she said, " Here are Boris and Rosa- 
mund longing to see you. They know your name quite 
well already." 

"Will they make friends with me?" asked Beaufort, 
who was fond of children, and kneeling down beside Bo- 
ris he began to build him a tower of really great archi- 
tectural merit. Any remains of shyness soon melted over 
the bricks, and the tower lasted till breakfast was an- 
nounced. 

" Now run away, my pets, and play in the corridor." 
- " Oh, mamma ! why can't we stay ?" said the spoiled 
Boris, who had been his father's favorite. " You know 
we always do when you have visitors." 

" Well, if you are very anxious," replied the princess ; 
" but Mr. Beaufort is not accustomed to children, so you 
must be very good." 

Beaufort was greatly relieved to find that he was not 
to have a Ute-drUte breakfast with the princess (only yes- 
terday he would have thought it the height of felicity), 
and made himself as agreeable as possible to the children 
and to the old Grafinn. When they returned to the scdon 
he listened for a little while to anecdotes of Boris and 
Rosamund, to tell which was the princess's way of throw- 
ing herself into relief as the devoted mother. Then at 
the first pause he rose to take leave, asking if there was 
" nothing he could do for her in Vienna ?" Oh ! bathos 
of a question in which ten years' love was swallowed up. 

"Nothing, thank you ; but come and see me again as 
soon as possible. It has given me such pleasure to talk 
over the old days." 

He thought of his niglit of pain, and could not make 
any obvious and conventional reply. At last he answered, 
" I shall hope to at some future time, but at present I must 
return to Vienna without delay." 

" So soon ! and your business ?" 
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" It IS finished !*' he said, gravely and sadly. 

" I am sorry I" she replied, feeling vaguely conscious 
that something was wrong, and that the Beaufort of this 
morning was not the Beauf oi*t of last night. But having 
no clew to the cause of the change, she did not know 
what line to take, so remained silent. 

As he made his way down the hill, Beaufort felt like 
one of the knights of old escaping from an enchanted 
castle and the spells of the princess. By the time he 
reached Lindenstadt he was a good deal tired with his 
walk in the snow; but he could not stay so near to his 
shattered idol, and took the night train to Ulm, where he 
meant to pass what remained of his leave of absence. 

He needed to calm himself, and to make sure of his real 
feelings about Princess Nireffsky. He had hurried away 
on the impulse of the moment, and because it seemed 
treacherous to remain in her presence while he no longer 
regarded her in the same way as before ; but he would 
do nothing hastily, and make no resolution that he might 
^.f terwards repent. 

His eyes once opened, Beaufort was not a man who 
could wilfully close them again. He could not, like many 
people, have faithfully accepted as gospel truth glaring 
discrepancies of statements and exaggerations on the part 
of his wife, or have argued himself into the belief of her 
disinterested unselfishness. When once the veil had been 
withdrawn he saw things as they were, though he atill 
longed almost wildly for the power to deceive himself^ 
and to think of her as he had done only two days ago. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

love's EASTER. 

"A LETTER from that lazy little Mabel at last!" ex- 
claimed Eleanor, one morning in May, about six weeks 
after Beaufort's ill-fated journey to the Black Forest. " I 
haven't had a single line from her since Christmas." 

" Well, she seems to be making up for it now," said 
Miss Maxwell, as Eleanor produced three well-filled sheets 
from the envelope. "I hope she isn't sending you her 
diary." 

"It looks very like it;" but as Eleanor spoke, the word 
" Ivan " caught her eye. " Oh, Cousin Frances I" 

"What is the matter?" 

" Ivan and Mabel, I believe, after all !" went on Elea- 
nor, in the elliptical fashion dear to a woman. " I had 
almost given up hope." 

" Well, they have been pretty long about it," answered 
Miss Maxwell. "Why didn't they do it sooner?" 

" I don't know. I haven't read the letter myself. You 
shall hear what she says : 

"'Dearest Eleanor, — ^You have a right to know as 
soon as anybody, for if it hadn't been for you I should 
months ago have been found in the attitude of the Chris- 
tian martyr (if not in her dress) in the sea at the bottom 
of the cliffs of Drumnaquoich. Now can you guess ? I 
think you must be very dense if you don't, considering all 
things, though after I had told you, and he turned up — 
Ivan, I mean, "he " is always ?ie — I was horribly ashamed 
of myself and tried to keep out of your way. I was so 
glad to see him there that I believed I showed it, and 
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then — after you had gone — I took a panic that it wasn't 
nice of me ; so I snubbed him and was very disagreeable, 
and the end of that was I drove him away, which I didn't 
want at all. 

" * Well, he was very angry, he says, and thought I had 
been playing with him, just because I had tried to do 
what was proper ; and you know he went off to the Med- 
iterranean in the Baileys' yacht, and has only just come 
back. I was wretched the whole winter, of course, and 
was obliged to go to ever so many balls to keep up my 
spirits, and last week I went to my unde's in Warwick- 
shire, and the first pei*son that greeted me was Ivan. It 
didn't take long after that, and we are to be married in 
London at the end of June. 

" * I am coming up at once to get my trousseau. You 
can't imagine the procession of beautiful garments that 
already pass before me. Fate must have meant us for 
each other, you know, or she wouldn't have taken so much 
trouble about us. I told Ivan I was going to write to 
you, and asked if I should send his love, but he said "No I" 
Wasn't it rude of him ? Oh, my dear ! don't think me a 
heartless little wretch. Sometimes it is easier to be heart- 
less than anything else. Your loving 

"* Mabel.'" 

"I am very glad," said Eleanor, laying down the letter. 
" I wonder what Katie will say !" And then she added, 
with a twinkle in her eye, " I do believe Mrs. Russell will 
be satisfied at last." 

" Does she belong to the type of mothers who think no 
one good enough for their sons' wives, or to the other 
type, who think any woman their sons marry is necessa- 
rily a pearl ?" 

" To neither, quite. I mean she wouldn't think any in- 
dividual woman good enough for Ivan, but she would be 
tolerably content if his fiancee held a recognized position 
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in the world as a beauty or an heiress. And Mabel to a 
certain extent is both. She belongs to a good old county 
family, too, and Mrs. Russell looks on good old county 
families with the reverence a devout Buddhist gives to 
the Grand Lama." 

Miss Maxwell was amused at Eleanor's excitement, 
which sprang from two motives. Partly she was unf eign- 
edly glad at the news, and partly till now she had never 
felt quite at her ease on the subject of Ivan. She had 
seen with her own eyes that he was cured ; and yet, as 
months passed on and flhe heard no more of his engage- 
ment to Mabel, the old sensation of disquiet had come 
back. Now that was gone for good, and she was able to 
rejoice from her heart. 

The evening's post brought a letter from Katie, writ- 
ten directly she had heard from Ivan. " He seems very 
happy," she said, " and I dare say it is better that he 
should marry a girl like Mabel than that my old dream 
should have been realized. You won't mind my saying 
that, dear? But though I dare say Mabel is a dear lit- 
tle thing, she will never be my sister as much as you. 
And he has been different since — since that time. Not 
half so careless, nor so much of a boy, and different in 
other ways. Mamma is as pleased as she could be un- 
der the circumstances, and absolutely insists on our tak- 
ing a house in town for two months, so I shall really see 
you in about three weeks." 

Eleanor and Katie had not met since the day that Elea- 
nor had left Huntingcombe as Ivan's fiancke. This had 
been no fault of the girls themselves, whose friendship 
was as warm as ever; but for the greater part of the 
previous year Katie had been at the beck and call of one 
of her married sisters, who lived in the neighborhood of 
Huntingcombe, and was out of health. Besides this, dur- 
ing the past winter Mrs. Russell had been confined to 
the house by an attack of pleurisy, and required Katie's 
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coDBtant attendance. At last, however, every one was 
well again, and the girls might hope to have a great deal 
of each other's society. 

Eleanor did not dare to do as she wished, and fly off 
to see Katie, either on the evening of her arrival or early 
on the following morning. She knew Mrs. Russell's pe- 
culiarities too well to venture on any such course, so she 
waited patiently till late in the afternoon, when Miss Max- 
well dropped her in Curzon Street. 

" I didn't «come any sooner, because of Mrs. Russell," 
said Eleanor, when the first greetings were over. 

" Yes, I know. She is in her room still. I persuaded 
her not to come down till this evening, when Ivan is to 
bring Mabel to see her. They were to come to town 
this morning, Mabel said. I do hope I shall like her." 

" Oh yes, you will. I'm not at all afraid. She will 
soon become one of the whitest (or blackest) of your 
swans." 

Katie smiled and shook her head. 

" But what will your mother say ?" asked Eleanor. 

'' I think mamma is prepared to like her. It is a great 
comfort that the wedding is so near, for mamma will have 
all the bustle to occupy her, and won't have time to dwell 
upon parting with Ivan." 

" What are their plans, Katie ? Will they live at Hunt- 
ingcombe ?" "^ 

" No, not in the winter. Mabel wouldn't like it. They 
are talking of taking a house in town, and then coming 
down to us for the sunmier and autumn." 

" I suppose all your relations will come up ?" 

"Oh yes; tribes of them. Two of Agnes's children 
are to be bridesmaids, and they and their parents will 
come here. Mabel asked you to be bridesmaid, didn't 
she, Eleanor?" And the girls looked at each other and 
laughed. 

*'I declined, as you may imagine, saying that pale 
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blue was not becoming to my complexion. However, I 
had to promise that I would go to the wedding." 

" Oh, I'm so glad I I was afraid you might have left 
London and gone abroad, or something." 

Eleanor colored a little. . Katie wondered why. 

"No, we are not going abroad," she said, hastily. 
" Cousin Frances did suggest it, but now we have set- 
tled not to leave till the end of July, and first make a 
little tour in Yorkshire, and then go off to some wild 
place on the west coast of Ireland. Katie," she went on, 
after a pause, " do you know, I don't think Ivan has told 
Mabel yet." 

" Hasn't he ? Oh, but he must I What makes you 
think so?" 

" Something she said in her letter. I wish he would, 
before I see her. It makes me feel as if I wasn't honest." 

"But wouldn't it be rather uncomfortable for you, 
dear, as you will have to meet them? Wouldn't you 
rather he waited till they were on their wedding tour?" 

"No, I would rather she knew. She isn't at all the 
sort of girl to take it to heart. It seems odd to me, but 
it's true. And she would resent its being kept from her — 
Z should. And, of course, if there was a shadow of awk- 
wardness, I could easily run down to Knightston and 
stay till after the wedding." 

" Very well, I will tell him," and then Eleanor was sent 
for to see Mrs. Russell. 

The meeting between Mrs. Kussell and Mabel took 
place that evening, and proved as humorous as might 
have been expected. Mrs. Russell was only half pleased 
after all, as was plain to the three spectators. While 
ready to admire Mabel's beauty, Mrs. Russell neither un- 
derstood nor appreciated her merry, imperious manner, 
nor the way she teased Ivan about his laziness. The 
ideal wife for Ivan, in his mother's eyes, was a young 
woman of an adoring habit of mind, who moved and 
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spoke slowly, and whose sentences were always elegantly 
rounded. Now Mabel was almost as unlike this vision 
as Eleanor had been. 

According to her promise, Katie spoke to Ivan about 
telling Mabel the story of his old engagement to Eleanor. 
Mabel took the announcement very calmly, and remarked 
that " she wasn't in the least surprised. Eleanor would 
have kept him in much better order than she could, and 
she thought she would go and get some advice from her." 

So the next morning, at an early hour, Mabel appeared 
at the White House. She danced up to Eleanor, who was 
sitting in an arm-chair with a bundle of dress patterns 
spread out on her lap, and exclaimed, " Oh, Eleanor, I am 
shocked at you ! How could you be so sly ?" 

Eleanor smiled, but looked rather embarrassed. "It 
wasn't my place to tell you, Mabel. It was a mistake 
from the beginning, and it has been all over and done 
with long ago." 

" Oh, I know ! I'm not in the least hurt or jealous. 
Perhaps it isn't proper for me to allude to it, only I 
couldn't help it, and I thought we should all be so much 
more comfortable. And it makes me laugh when I think 
what Ivan might have blossomed into under your iron 
rule." 

" Don't," said Eleanor. " If he had seen you then, he 
would never have given a second thought to me." 

"Ah !" replied Mabel, doubtfully, "but I am uncom- 
monly glad you happened to see me and like me before I 
met Ivan again up in Scotland. You know it was the 
seal of your gracious approval that really made him think 
seriously about me." 

" Mabel, you are talking absolute nonsense." 

" Not in the least, and you know it. And why should 
I mind ? Ivan isn't perfection, of course, but * England, 
with all thy faults I love thee still !' " 

This singular conversation was an immense relief to 
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Eleanor. It was not the way she could have talked or 
acted in Mabel's place, but, as Mabel remarked, " It was 
far the most comfortable for them all." There would bo 
no awkwardness in future at any chance allusion of Mrs. 
Russell's (which was pretty certain to occur), and Eleanor 
could fall naturally in the place that seemed to be hers, 
of Katie's sister, and taking therefore a hearty interest in 
all Katie's affairs and relations. So with a sigh of grati- 
tude she let the whole matter subside into the background 
forever^ and turning again to Mabel, who was tickling 
the nose of a sleeping cat with a lily, she said, " Oh, Ma- 
bel I do tell me how you got on with Mrs. Russell !" 

"Beautifully, Ivan said, but I don't feel so certain. 
She praised me and disparaged me all in a breath, but the 
praise was for Ivan's wife, and the disparagement all for 
Mabel Harewood." 

" I wonder if she was always like that," observed El- 
eanor. 

" Can't you picture her as a young woman ?" continued 
the irreverent Mabel. " I can. She must have been very 
pretty in a Book of Beauty style, and no doubt she had 
lots of admirers who declared that they hated clever 
women, and that it was a woman's business to be pretty, 
and what did it matter if she did talk a little nonsense 
now and then — can't you hear them ?" 

"Mabel, you shouldn't. Remember, she is Ivan's 
mother." 

" I'm not going to say it to Ivan, or to any one but you, 
so don't look so shocked. Oh, Eleanor I" she continued, 
leaving the kitten to its mid-day siesta, " I do entreat you 
to warn me in time if you see my faults growing elderly 
as well as myself.'* 

"Your sense of humor will warn you better than any- 
body," answered Eleanor. 

" I never thought of it before," said Mabel, whose im- 
agination had by this time left Mrs. Russell far behind ; 
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" but it would be very dreadful to go through life acting 
as if one was always eighteen. I don't mean from affec- 
tation, but from habit, or because one felt eighteen. Do 
you think one will ever feel old?" 

" Not altogether, perhaps, but by fits and starts," re- 
plied Eleanor, who had experienced many of these fits 
and starts during the last year. " But I think, when peo- 
ple have children, they feel both young and old at once. 
I mean, the enjoyments and little ambitions women have 
for themselves are passed on to their children." 

"I don't know," said Mabel. "I think it must be hor- 
rid to give up dancing and tennis when one can do them 
as well as ever, and take to caps and crewels — fancy feel- 
ing you were doing anything for the last time I" 

" Yes, it must be very difficult to grow old gracefully. 
I hope I shall do it nicely. I shouldn't mind fading, but 
I couldn't bear to get coarse and ugly like some people. 
It is one of the things that come so much easier to men." 

" The change is less with them," said Mabel, looking at 
a mirror. The face she saw there was all life and fun, 
and looked as if it could never fade. 

" Mabel," exclaimed Miss Maxwell, entering the room, 
" I didn't know you were here I There isn't any need to 
ask how you are." 

"I'm glad of it," answered Mabel. "We have just 
been having a discussion how to grow old prettily." 

Miss Maxwell glanced quickly at Eleanor, but replied, 
"I can give you an excellent recipe. Don't think too 
much about yourselves. I don't say I'm a walking illus- 
tration of it myself, but I've seen it practised with admi- 
rable results by other people." 

After a little more talk and a brief lunch, the girls de- 
parted in the victoria, to see some of Mabel's numerous 
dress-makers, and choose the dress which Eleanor was to 
wear at the wedding. 

The weeks glided away swiftly and pleasantly. The 
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charge of Mrs. Russell was shared by her four married 
daughters, who were all in town, and thus Katie was left 
free to enjoy herself with Eleanor. And a very good 
time they both had ; what Mabel called a ^^ randan," 
which signified a wild giving of themselves up to amuse- 
ment, from breakfast to dinner. They began with pict- 
ure-galleries and shops, went on to afternoon parties and 
concerts, and ended with French plays, German plays, 
Dutch plays, dinner parties, and big crushes. 

To all these were added, on Eleanor's part, rehearsals 
for a performance of the "Clouds," to be given at the end 
of June in a house on Campden Hill, by a wealthy and 
Hellenically minded young man, who lived there with his 
mother and sisters. For months Eleanor had not been 
so happy, nor Beaufort so much out of her mind. She 
began to have the appetite of a convalescent for pleasure. 

Ivan and Mabel would gladly have joined the party of 
three had they been allowed. But the period of betrothal 
has its duties, and they were forced to spend all their 
time in going to parties given in their honqy, at which 
they always met the same relations whom they had. come 
across somewhere on the previous day, and would en- 
counter again on the morrow. The young pair were se- 
cretly very much bored by all this festivity, for they had 
none of the self-importance that enables some people to 
feel gratified at being turned into a show, but as a com- 
pensation they both had the gift of extracting amuse- 
ment out of the most unpromising materials, and got on 
better than might have been expected, and secretly criti- 
cised their critics. 

One evening the head of the Harewood family was 
giving the usual party in his house in Grosvenor Square. 
Mabel had insisted on invitations being sent to Miss Max- 
well and Eleanor, her greatest friend, who had saved her 
life up in the Highlands (for that was how Mabel always 
put it), and had begged as a personal favor that they would 
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be sure to come. They went very willingly, for by tbis 
time they knew most of the relations on both sides, and 
acquaintances met them everywhere — in the cloak-room, 
in the tea-room, on the stairs, and in the lobby — and ow- 
ing to the crowd they had time for conversations with 
them all before they entered the drawing-room, where 
they found quantities more. Eleanor finally anchored 
near Katie, and stood, a tall white figure with a gold- 
en tiara in her hair, against the deep Indian red walls 
which formed a background to her. 

After a good deal of talk with various people worth 
talking to, she had at last fallen a victim to a young gun- 
ner, introduced to her, at his earnest request, by Mabel. 
Katie, half effaced behind a group of plants, was watch- 
ing Eleanor, who was trying to understand the latest 
improvements in gunnery, as described, not very clearly, 
by the gunner. She had improved very much, Katie 
thought, since the old Knightston days. Her face had 
gained more dignity and more repose. There was a look 
in it as of a battle fought and gained, though traces of 
the struggle had been left in the wistfulness of the eyes 
and the increased paleness of the complexion. Katie did 
not know what had caused these changes, nor even when 
they had been wrought, for Eleanor had the power of 
putting a different self into her letters, not the self which 
went about her daily life. She had at no time written 
anything about Beaufort which could have excited her 
friend's suspicions. 

In spite of all Eleanor's efforts, her interest in the sci- 
ence of gunnery soon flagged, and her eyes wandered ab- 
ruptly over the room. Suddenly they dilated, and a flood 
of light swept over her face, as her gaze fell upon Beau- 
fort, standing opposite to her in the door-way. She felt 
that he saw her, and that he was coming to her, but if 
her life had depended upon it she could not have stirred 
a step to meet him. She only grew paler than before, 
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and though her knees trembled under her, she seemed as 
if she had been turned into stone. It appeared as if she 
had stood thus always, when Beaufort at last succeeded in 
making his w^ay through the crowd and reached her side. 

" I am so glad to see you, Miss Winton," he said, shak- 
ing hands with her warmly. "It makes me feel as if I 
were back in Scotland again." 

"I thought you were in Austria," she answered, her 
voice returning with the necessity. "When did you 
come over?" 

" Only to-day ; on business from the Embassy. I hope 
you will let me come and see you and Miss Maxwell. I 
suppose she is in town still ?" 

"Oh yes!" answered Eleanor, "she is here to-night 
somewhere. You know we are always together." 

"I have such charming recollections of the White 
House," he went on, " and of our first meeting. Do you 
remember?" 

" Yes," said Eleanor, quietly. "It is only a year ago." 

" Only a year," he echoed, a shade coming over his face ; 
then smiling again he added, "we had a great many 
pleasant days together last summer, hadn't we?" 

Miss Winton was saved from replying by a gentleman 
who came up to beg to be allowed to introduce Beaufort 
to his wife. It was almost a relief to Eleanor. In spite 
of all her struggles, it was such happiness to see him 
again that for one moment she had forgotten the prin- 
cess, but the thought of her came back like an icy wind. 
Yet might she not welcome him as a friend, as he had met 
her? The princess, who had everything, could not grudge 
her that. 

Eleanor had heard nothing of Beaufort since she had 
left Scotland. Of course she might have made inquiries, 
had she chosen, but as she could not speak of him indif- 
ferently she was obliged to be silent. She guessed that 
he was not married, but she imagined that he was only 
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waiting for the year of mourning to elapse (and Eleanor 
knew the date to a day) to throw himself at the feet of 
the princess. Perhaps he had come here partly to wile 
away a few of the weary weeks that still remained till 
September. 

All these reflections passed hurriedly through her mind 
while the young -gunner, whose patience exceeded his 
perception, continued his exposition. Like all women, 
Eleanor had a variety of interjections at her command 
quite independent of her thoughts, and was able to ejacu- 
late, " How very curious !" " Dear me, how interesting !" 
" I had no idea of that !" with a fervor which quite sat- 
isfied the young man, on whom she had made deep im- 
pression. The flow of his eloquence was, however, again 
interrupted by Beaufort, who had made his escape and 
hastened back to Eleanor. 

" Now, Miss Winton, tell me all your news, beginning 
from my leaving you at the quay at Oban." 

The recollection of those wretched days and nights at 
Drumnaquoich swept over her, but she smiled and- said, 

" I am sure if I did you would never come near me 
again, so I will let you off with one piece of news which I 
dave say you know already. Maliel Harewood is going to 
be married to Ivan Kussell, the brother of my great 
friend." 

" Ah, so I heard ! I hope he is a good fellow. She is 
a nice little creature." 

Eleanor, who had no idea of the reason of his first liking 
for Mabel, was surprised to see the shadow again cross 
his face. 

" Oh yes ; and they are most amusing. Mabel will be 
so delighted to see you. Oh ! here she is," and Mabel, 
glancing mischievously at Eleanor, came up. 

"How good of you to come over on purpose for my 
wedding, Mr. Beaufort. I shall make my responses ever 
so much better with you to support me." 
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" But I don't know," answered Beaufort, in alarm, for 
he hated a wedding as much as most men. '^Pm not 
sure that I shall be in town." 

" Yes, you will. It's to be in the afternoon; you won't 
have any bother about a breakfast, and you shall go home 
as soon as ever you like. Eleanor, make him promise !" 

Eleanor said nothing, but looked up, and her eyes were 
more eloquent than she knew. 

" I suppose you are to be there. Miss Winton ?" 

"Yes ; Mabel insists upon it, and we all obey her like a 
flock of sheep." 

" Veiy well, Miss Harewood, then I will come." 

" You are an angel !" exclaimed Mabel. " Now, Eleanor, 
I forgot to say that Miss Maxwell wants you to go. She 
is probably catching a bad cold in the hall, waiting for 
you." 

Beaufort took Eleanor down-stairs, and Miss Maxwell 
welcomed him with as much pleasure as the rest. 

" It is worth while going away. Miss Maxwell, for one's 
friends to be so kind when one gets back," he said. "I 
only wish they knew how glad I am to see them." 

" Now we have got you we shall keep you, Mr. Beau- 
fort. But our carriage is up. Good-bye." 

"No, aw revoirP^ he said, as he put them into the 
brougham. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

"an old man, my lord !" 

The night was warm and clear as Beaufort left Lord 
Birkenhead's and walked slowly home. The air had a 
touch of the country in it, which sometimes manages to 
come with the west wind through the outskirts of London, 
to freshen the dwellers in the midst thereof. Something 
in the pleasantness of the night, in the bustle of carriages 

16 ^ 
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and glitter of lights, the old familiar scen^, or perhaps in 
the party he had just left, altered Beaufort's mood. He 
had long been grave and sad enough; now a weight 
seemed lifted suddenly from his spirits. Moments like 
this come now and then, when, for reasons too many and 
minute to trace, life all at once takes a happier aspect. 
The regrets of the last few months were swept away, and 
as when mists melt among the hills, he felt as if the land- 
scape was all the fresher for them. A number of things 
combined to make him move lightly and feel young. 

His once passionate love for the princess had now died 
out. He had awakened from his dream when he had dis- 
covered, not that there were flaws in the jewel, but that 
the jewel itself was only paste. If his idol had shown 
herself but mortal, in the possession of pride, temper, or a 
little feminine vanity, he would have loved her none the 
less; but his infatuation had not been proof against the 
assurance that from first to last she was artificial. Still, 
with the loyalty that was part of his nature, he felt no 
bitterness towards her for her half involuntary deception, 
and he would always be tender to her name and memory. 
The old Hildegarde von Melchthal who had been so dear 
to him was like one dead, of whom unkind thoughts are 
impossible. He had suffered on learning the truth — ^no 
one knew how much — ^and to the end of his life would 
feel a sharp pang at the recollection; so it was no wonder 
he went about his work with a grave preoccupied air, till 
people said, "What a queer fellow Beaufort is! He 
seems, after all these months, to be feeling his father's 
death more than ever." 

There was another reason for his sense of relief, and this 
was the knowledge that at home no one was expecting 
him to propose to the Princess Nireffsky as soon as her 
year of mourning was expired. It is always provoking to 
have your plans settled for you by your friends, but when 
the plans in question happen to be matrimonial, it is ten 
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times more irritating, because you are practically defence- 
less. You can only reply to the words of the person with 
whom you are conversing, and not to his meaning, how- 
ever obvious that may be. His " by-the-way," and " talk- 
ing of that," and ^^ that reminds me " must all pass unno- 
ticed. In England Beaufort felt free from criticism, 
and from the sense that he was an object of interest and 
curiosity. Why are people so deeply concerned about 
our hearts and loves ? They revel in the news when we 
lose our hearts, but are quite unmoved if we go " off our 
heads," and are equally stoical when we part with our 
lives. Only wedlock rouses their gossiping interest. 
There is ** something not disagreeable to us in the mis- 
fortunes of our friends." 

Beaufort, more than he was aware, had enjoyed meet- 
ing Eleanor Winton. He had always liked being with 
her and talking to her. She had a perception of the com- 
ic side of things; she was genuine, he thought, and loyal 
to her friends, and now he came to reflect on it, she had 
really seemed glad to see him. She reminded him of 
some happy weeks last year. He wondered whether there 
had been any change since they parted in the Highlands; 
whether she was engaged or not. "And what does it 
matter to me ?" he reflected. 

Then Beaufort found himself opposite the door of his 
club. He had been walking quickly, without knowing it. 
A light was streaming from the hall; two men were get- 
ting into a cab; they knew him, and spoke to him in the 
street. 

Out of habit he went up the stairs, smiling to himself 
as he ran up the steps, thinking of the old club story of 
the man who was expelled from the Mausoleum for giv- 
ing this sign of youthful vigor. 

There were three men of his own standing sleeping 
over an evening newspaper in the drawing-room, or "dor- 
mitory." Club-men of a certain age all agree with the 
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Laureate's "were it not a pleasant thing to fall asleep 
among our friends," and they snore terribly on sofas. 
They had probJably been slumbering for hours, and when 
they awakened would feel stiff and go drowsily to their 
blameless homes. In the hall an old Oxford friend 
stopped Beaufort, and began to prose about his boy at 
school, and the lad's chances of playing in the Harrow 
Eleven. " My boy carried his bat for fifteen, and got six 
wickets against M.C.C.," said this gentleman. His whisk- 
ers were gray; his face was red and cheery. Beaufort 
was only two years younger. " Good Heaven 1 how el- 
derly we are all growing," he thought, and his friend re- 
marked, " Getting a little thin on the top, Beaufort, eh ?" 

Escaping from this enthusiast, whose conversation 
jarred on his present mood, Beaufort looked into the 
card -room. Four of his contemporaries were playing 
whist, and a fifth was waiting to cut in. They scarcely 
noticed him. Some young fellows, chiefly small dark 
men, with an air of belonging to the diplomatic circles 
of the South American republics, were staking heavily on 
a game of &cartiy where a Greek was contending with a 
Portuguese. Beaufort did not feel tempted by the cos- 
mopolitan sport. The old place seemed disenchanted. 
He had sometimes rather longed for the familiar chaff 
and gossip, but now that he was here he seemed like a 
stranger. The warmth and happiness died out of his 
mood. The air felt chill as he stood on the steps, a mid- 
dle-aged man again, only anxious to get to his room, and 
forget himself and the sudden reappearance and flight of 
his own youth. So, in a mood very like that which Cole- 
ridge describes in "Youth and Age," Beaufort made his 
way home, and let himself into his dark, lonely, London 
rooms. 

A night in bed instead of in a railway-carriage restored 
Beaufort to his usual habit of mind and cheerful way of 
looking at things. He was not at all sentimental by nat- 
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ure, or given to lament that "wo hay pajaros en los nidos 
de antanof^ and certayily, as he walked down Pall Mall 
on bis way to the Foreign Office, he could well hold his 
own in looks with the men of half his years. 

He despatched his business, and then strolled through 
the Green Park as far as Hyde Park Comer. Here he 
debated a little. Should he go back again or, as he wcis 
here, should he go on, and pay his promised visit at the 
White House? Would they think it absurd of him to 
come so soon; and had he better not wait for another 
day? But to-morrow he might be prevented, and the 
azaleas and rhododendrons looked so lovely all down the 
Row, it was quite a pity to turn back. 

So it came to pass that soon after three he found him- 
self in the drawing-room of the White House. The room 
was so shady that he stood for a moment hardly able to 
see; but he was conscious of the scent of many flowers 
that he always associated with Eleanor. 

"How good of you to come so soon," said Miss Max- 
well. " I scarcely thought you would find your way to 
this remote spot before the end of the week." 

"I*have come to you first," he replied, answering Miss 
Maxwell, but looking at Eleanor. " I don't believe you 
half know how delightful it is here; quite unlike any- 
where else." 

"Quite!" rejoined Miss Maxwell, emphatically. "El- 
eanor loves to live in a jungle of blossoms. She is never 
content unless she is sitting under her own rose and her 
own azalea." 

"Ah I it was a wonderfully flowery jungle when I first 
saw it, and the scent of those roses will always cling to 
it." ("Hang it!" thought Beaufort, "how anacreontic 
I am growing." ' Eleanor colored, but hoped that in the 
dim light her blushes might escape notice. Then, angry 
with herself for her happiness in his presence, she ob- 
served, hastily and feebly, "All we can do in the way of 
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flowers must seem very poor after what you have left 
behind in Vienna." 

" No, indeed ! England is nicer in every way, and 
Scotland nicer still. What fun we had, and how dread- 
fully sorry I was I couldn't stay for the balls." (He 
thought so now, but there had been nothing whatever to 
prevent him.) " But didn't I hear some rumor of an ac- 
cident after I left, and of your saving Mabel Harewood 
from falling over the cliff ?" 

"Rumors are not to be trusted," answered Eleanor, 
lightly, having made herself wretched for a year on the 
strength of one. 

" But I think I may trust this one, knowing both you 
and Mabel. Won't you tell me what happened really ? I 
should have been there, you know, if — " 

Eleanor, though in general very weaiy of her adventure, 
was pleased to hear Beaufort refer to it. But she did not 
feel inclined to tell the story herself, so looked appealing- 
ly at Miss Maxwell, who related it in a few words. 

"Little madcap !" he exclaimed, "how like her ! But, 
Miss Winton, I can't imagine how you were able to keep 
her up all that time. She generally loses all her self-con- 
trol when she is frightened." 

"I always find that if I have got anything to do, I do 
it somehow. I suppose everybody is the same." 

" * William of Deloraine, good at need,' " he quoted, 
looking at her with admiration in his eyes, and thinking — 
why, he knew not — of Princess Nireffsky in her drawing- 
room at Heldenholz. "Then that was where Mr. Russell 
turned up ?" 

An expression of amusement flitted across Eleanor's face. 
" Yes, but they had met before. Poor little Mabel !" 

" Miss Winton," said Beaufort, suddenly, " why is it 
you are always taking care of somebody ?" 

" Am I ? I didn't know it. But it is natural to take 
care of Mabel. You always did — ^very good care." 
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"Did I?" he answered, in rather an embarrassed way. 
" Well, we are all relieved of our charge now." 

" I don't think all the care-taking will be on one side," 
observed Miss Maxwell. 

"Oh, Cousin Frances !" cried Eleanor, "it's a shame to 
say that^ I thought you knew Ivan better." She red- 
dened again, and this time Eeaufort saw it, and it made 
him uncomfortable. 

" Mr. Russell is a friend of yours, I think you said," he 
remarked, trying to speak carelessly and indifferently. 

"Yes, I have known him some time. I am very fond 
of his sister. She was at school with me," replied Elea- 
nor, in little jerky sentences. " I think he and Mabel will 
just suit each other." 

" They are the most unsentimental pair you ever saw," 
put in Miss Maxwell ; " they are devoted to each other, 
but there is no glamour about the affair at all." 

" They will be all the happier for that," said Beaufort, 
thinking of his own ten years of blindness. " If people 
can't love each other as they are, they had much better 
have done with it. They always find each other out. in 
the long run. Don't you think so. Miss Winton ?" 

" Yes," answered Eleanor, who would at any moment 
have been prepared to maintain the unexaggerated truth 
of her view of Beaufort's perfections. 

"Z don't," said Miss Maxwell ; " but then I am old-fash- 
ioned. People have so much sense nowadays about every- 
thing they do." 

"I'm afraid you won't think Zhave much, to give you 
two hours of my company all at once," said Beaufort, 
laughing and rising from his seat. " It is five o'clock, 
and I have an engagement at the club at half-past." 

" Shall we meet you on Monday at the Greek play at 
Chastleton House ?" 

" Yes. I met Chamberlain this morning, and he asked 
me to come. It ought to be very pretty, and it will be 
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all new to me. I have not opened a Greek book for — for 
several years," be tbougbt it needless to say bow many. 
Then be went away, leaving Eleanor witb a queer, bollow, 
empty sensation in ber beart. 

After bis departure tbe carriage came round, and tbe 
two ladies drove out to Wimbledon to see an invalid 
friend. They were very silent all tbe way, eacb being 
occupied witb ber own tbougbts, but tbe subject of both 
was, of course, Beaufort. 

Eleanor was greatly puzzled by bis manner, which was 
different from what it had been of old. Then it had been 
frank and straightforward, almost tbe manner of one man 
to another. Now it was certainly — well, different ; there 
was no other word for it, for Eleanor rejected " anacreon- 
tic," and would indignantly have denied that her hero> 
whom she considered as good as engaged to another wom- 
an, C9uld be making love to ber. It would be impossible 
to him ! So, witb tbe ingenuity that is born of love, she 
decided that, looking on himself as a married man already, 
be saw no barm in the little compliments and pretty 
speeches which come naturally to foreigners, and which 
mean nothing. She forgot to explain why he should have 
acquired this exotic manner in a few months, when all his 
life abroad had not given it to him before. 

Miss Maxwell, on tbe contrary, was thinking over the 
interview witb a good deal of amusement. She was quite 
aware of tbe obstinacy with which Eleanor clung to tbe 
idea of the princess, and also of her creed that Beaufort 
could do no wrong, and she wondered how one would be 
reconciled witb the other. His manner bad been, to an 
outsider, very unmistakable, and though Miss Maxwell 
was, of course, ignorant of bis visit to the princess, and its 
subsequent effects, she decided that either Fordham must 
have been wrong in his story in the first instance, or else 
that something had come to Beaufort's ears, since his 
arrival at Vienna, which had banished forever the image 
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of his early love. And on the whole she felt that this 
must be the true solution, as there was nothing to hinder 
his paying attention to Eleanor last year, had he wished 
to do so. What was more likely than that, disgusted with 
the airs and graces of a " professional beauty," he should 
turn to Eleanor for consolation? Under these circum- 
stances feelings grow rapidly, as Miss Maxwell knew, and 
love-making, which in an ordinary way would be spread 
over some months, might get crowded into as many days. 
Besides, Beaufort had, in all senses, no time to lose. His 
leave in England was short. Katie was to spend the even- 
ing with them, and Miss Maxwell expected some diversion 
from seeing how she would touch upon the matter. She 
was not disappointed. Now, less than ever, would Elea- 
nor have alluded to Beaufort herself, but in talking over 
the party of last night, Katie could hardly avoid doing so. 

^' I was so glad to see Mr. Beaufort. Mabel has talked 
of nobody else all day. You didn't tell me he was com- 
ing to England," she added, with an air of the utmost un- 
consciousness. 

" I didn't know," answered Eleanor, bending over her 
work. "He didn't know himself. He was sent on busi- 
ness." 

"* C^eat beav, pa, d^Stre miniatre d Carlsruhey'*^'* quoted 
Katie from "Frou Frou," and something in her manner 
threw Eleanor's thoughts back to their conversation about 
the " Impossible He " round her mother's sofa two years 
before. She did not speak, and Katie asked, " Is he going 
to stay long ?" 

" I don't know ; I didn't ask." Then making a violent 
effort over herself, she went on : "I should think not, be- 
cause I believe — from what I have been told — that there 
is a lady out there. Princess Nireffsky, whom he was in 
love with ten years ago. Her husband died on the fif- 
teenth of September, and of course, as soon as the year is 
up, he will propose to her." 
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** There seems a good deal of supposition about it,*' 
commented Katie. " Do people always propose to ladies 
they have been in love with ten years before, exactly 
when the year of mourning is over ?" 

Miss Maxwell smiled, but dared not say anything, and 
Eleanor answered, bravely, " He has never cared for any 
one else, his friends say." 

It was on the tip of Katie's tongue to rejoin, " Th(in he 
shouldn't be allowed to go about the world with that 
manner," but she restrained herself, and only said, " One's 
friends are always very kind in arranging these things. 
I will believe in the princess when I see her. But I really 
must be going. Eleanor, do go and fetch me that volume 
of Webster's plays which you said I might have." 

The Webster, as Katie very well knew, was in Eleanor's 
room. When the door had closed, Katie turned hasti- 
ly to Miss Maxwell and said, " What do you think about 
it?" 

" The princess ? Well, I am inclined to think that he 
may have been in love with her then, but I'm sure he isn't 
now. I believe it will all come right, though I had my 
fears last year." 

"He looks just the kind of man for Eleanor," said 
Katie, with a sigh, and then Eleanor's step was heard out- 
side, and when she entered they were talking earnestly 
about the coming comet. 

Meanwhile Beaufort was going about the world, going 
into it too, a good deal, with a rather low opinion of him- 
self. He was a man who, for ten years, had lived on a 
friendly and, as it were, avuncular footing with young 
ladies. Many had liked him, and made him the receptacle 
of their artless confidences. He, too, liked pretty faces, 
and did not dislike the sense that nothing in the way 
of deep sentiment was expected of him. He had been 
friendly and critical ; he had regarded the girls he knew 
with the eyes of a rather young uncle, and he had never 
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been so conceited as to expect from them more than a 
"niecely " affection. Anything more, indeed, would have 
alanned him a good deal. Married women between thirty 
and forty were on his level ; he could be a friend to them ; 
to younger unwedded maids he felt more like an agree- 
able guardian. Now he began to feel that Eleanor was a 
very nice niece indeed. He did not flatter himself that 
she liked him with more than a sober good-humored lik- 
ing. But he began to be alarmed when he found himself 
looking out for her in the Park, or when he could not 
conceal from himself that he was pleased to meet her 
at parties. She seemed pleased, too, but how much 
pleased ? 

" She can never have thought of such an old fellow as 
me," said Beaufort, ruefully, to himself at Truefitt's one 
day, as he perforce watched his face in^the mirror while 
he was having his hair cut. These are unflattering mo- 
ments, when rumpled and grizzling hair gives a man, in 
his westering course, a look of neglected eld. These in- 
terviews with the barber count in the life of a man ; his 
years come home to him then, and the big cotton wrap- 
per puts him in remembrance of a shroud. Beaufort 
was talking to himself like a death's-head. However, he 
arose, polished and resplendent, and walked into the Park. 
There could be no doubt that Eleanor blushed when she 
met him there, but women blush for so many reasons, or 
for no reason. A young fellow was riding with her. 
Beaufort detested young fellows for the moment. A 
cloud came over the sun, and an east wind came with 
the cloud. He lit a cigar and walked up Piccadilly. He 
passed his club ; the place seemed dreadfully stale and 
dull, a refuge of vacant lads and irreverend old age. Beau- 
fort sauntered on till he reached the uninhabitable wilds 
of Long Acre ; then he turned, feeling the victim of en- 
nui, doubt, melancholy. Two hours to dinner-time, and 
nothing in the evening paper ! He walked westward till 
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he saw the White Honse, and then he turned again and 
went sullenly to his rooms. 

** * Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Then you know a lad is an ass, 
Once you come to forty year,* " 

hummed Beaufort. ^^ I know a much wilder kind of ass, 
though,*' he muttered to himself as he lit a cigarette, 
and cast vacant glances at several novels which lay on 
the table of his bachelordom. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CLOUDS. 

Thebe was to be a novel entertainment at Chastleton 
House, one of the big houses with great country-like 
gardens on the hill above Kensington. There was to be 
a Greek play (Greek plays were novelties then) and a 
" glowworm party," as Mabel called it, after the drama. 
The gardens were to be lit up, that is, with Chinese 
lamps, the night was to be fine, and the company was to 
be picturesque. For weeks these ambitious designs had 
occupied the minds of many young men and maidens. 
The play was the thing, in the first place. Selections 
from the " Cloucls " of Aristophanes had to be learned by 
heart, and when people have either forgotten all their 
Greek, or have never known more than the alphabet, the 
learning of a chorus in a strange tongue is a serious diffi- 
culty. Boys with private tutors were at a premium, for 
they, at least, were capable of hearing young ladies re- 
peat their parts, and public school-boys, of course, had 
not come home. 

But the learning of the words was only the beginning 
of trouble. There were the dresses of the " Cloud " chorus 
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to be designed and tried on and blended into harmonies, 
so that the purple clouds should not destroy the effect of 
the Cirri, the white fleecy ones, while the great, sweeping, 
sombre palls of the Storm Clouds were adroitly arranged 
to "throw up" the stately Cumuli and the rosy clouds 
of sunset. The works of Mr. Ruskin, especially the fifth 
volume of " Modem Painters," were in immense demand 
and "very rare." Fortunately, June is rather an idle 
time with artists, who have finished their labors when 
the Academy opens, and can take their holiday and en- 
joy applause during the season. Some take the holiday 
in Brittany or the Alps or Norway. But artists enough 
remained in town to devise fleecy raiment for young la- 
dies. The difficulty was to combine Greek costume with 
" the laws of cloud-beauty." But the difficulty was man- 
fully met. The British Museum galleries were ransacked 
for ideas ; dress-makers had work to do that sorely puz- 
zled them, as well it might ; and many Clouds, rosy or 
purple or white or gray, were extremely happy, anxious, 
and eager. 

" Does my diphidion hang right ?" a rosy Cloud asked 
Eleanor, as they waited behind the scenes for the curtain 
to rise on the chamber of Strepsiades and Phidippides. 

Eleanor adjusted the pink diphidion, and then her opin- 
ion was asked about a himcUion, while it was pretty gen- 
erally agreed that the Storm Cloud's chiton did not fall in 
quite orthodox folds, and that the Cumulus must certainly 
never part with her chlamya. This the Cumulus, con- 
scious of a Hellenic grace of figure, was rather anxious to 
do, for the cMamys appropriate to her part was not only 
heavy and hot, but quite concealed all but the face. 

** Without your cMamys you wouldn't be a Cumulus, 
you know," said Mabel Harewood, who had managed to 
get behind the scenes. 

" We must be meteorologically correct and archaeologi- 
cally accurate," observed the Storm Cloud, a very tall 
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and learned Cloud, floated up from the banks of Cam. 
" If we are not, where is the fun of it ?" 

" Well," said Eleanor, who was a white and fleecy pil- 
lar of cloud glittering with dew, " I think it is too con- 
scientious to make the Cumulus wear her cJdamys before 
she comes on." 

" But if once I take it off I will never get it on right," 
said the poor Cumulus. " Mr. Chamberlain pinned it up 
himself." 

" What a bore it must be having everything pinned !" 
said Mabel. 

" The prehistoric Sardinians invented safety-pins," re- 
plied the Storm Cloud, severely ; *' and the Athenian 
women once " — But here a famous painter appeared, to- 
wards whom the Storm Cloud instantly gravitated. Then 
there was much consultation of mirrors, and much puffing 
out and pulling in of folds. It was a pleasant spectacle 
of pretty pedantry and learning less than skin deep. 
Meanwhile the audience was very patient, and contem- 
plated the curtain — a picture of Athens in the war in the 
time of Aristophanes. Young ladies hazarded guesses 
about the site of the Pnyx. Old gentlemen, who had 
forgotten what the Pnyx was, and vaguely connected it 
in their dramatic associations with something Bardolph 
stole, possessed themselves in patience. Elderly ladies 
did not conceal that for them the interest of the play was 
concentrated in the appearance of their sons as slaves. 

There is an end to everything, even of waiting for the 
amateur curtain to rise. Ancient Athens slowly rolled 
up, and disclosed in a dim light, cast by correct Attic 
lamps, the chamber of old Strepsiades and his son, the 
Athenian " masher," the racing and betting Phidippides. 
Old Strepsiades, sitting on his bed in the dressing-gown 
of the period (why not? Homer describes those of the 
chiefs before Troy), laments the length of the sleepless 
night. A boy (applause from his aunt in the audience) 
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enters with a light and tablets. Strepsiades begins drow- 
sily to look through his accounts. 

"Twelve minsB due to Pasias. Why did I borrow 
them? When I bought the thoroughbred — confound the 
thoroughbred !" 

So the speech would have gone in English, which it is 
still advisable to write occasionally, in spite of the popu- 
larity of Greek. Then young Phidippides talks in his 
sleep. 

"Unfair, Philo, unfair ! Keep to your own course !" 

His very dreams are all about racing. The dialogue 
goes on between the grumbling father and the sleeping 
son. Then the lad wakes and the father lectures him. 
" Why did we ever give him such a fashionable name ? 
How is such a boy ever to be made what a son should 
be? He must be sent to the Thinking Shop, to learn 
from Socrates how to argue, and make a bad case seem a 
good one in the law courts." But Phidippides will not 
hear of the bar as a profession. Exit Phidippides, talk- 
ing still about horses. 

[ Curtain. 

Five minutes of talk and criticism by the audience and 
the curtain rises again on the school of Socrates. " The 
Nebulous Professor " (as Mr. Disraeli would have called 
him) is hanging from the roof in a basket. The pupils, 
with their mathematical instruments and maps, are sit- 
ting in a circle, with their eyes bent on the ground, all 
silent and all contemplating. Old Strepsiades bustling 
about calls to the philosopher 

" Socrates, dear little Socrates !^* 

A solemn voice comes from the basket, 

" What would'st thou, creature of a day ?'^ 

for the philosopher, as he says, is " walking in mid-air, 
thinking about the sun." 
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Strepsiades brings him back to ordinary matters by- 
offering himself as a pupil. He wants to know how to 
get out of debt. Socrates says he must first begin by 
knowing all about the atmosphere and the philosophy of 
the sky. And by way of teaching him this useful lore, 
Socrates speaks an incantation to the Clouds : 

"0 sovereign Lord, immeasurable Air, 
Wherein hangs earth, and oh ! thou shining JEtlier, 
And ye that hold the thunder and the fire, 
Ye Clouds, ye Goddesses, appear ! arise !" 

And while old Strepsiades has a bit of comic business 
with his cloak, for he feels sure that now he will be 
caught in a shower of rain, Socrates repeats another in- 
cantation to the Clouds : 

" Hither, come hither, ye Clouds renowned, and unveil yourselves here, 
Come, though ye haunt the sacred crests of Olympian snow, 
Or whether ye dance with the Nereid choir in the gardens clear. 
Or whether your golden urns are dipped in Nile's overflow. 
Or whether ye dwell by Maeotls' mere. 
Or the snows of Mimas, arise ! appear ! 
And hearken to us, and accept our gifts ere ye rise and go." 

Then there is a strain of music, soft and far away, and 
the Clouds sweep on to the stage. 

This is what the audience has come to see. The men 
with their big white beards, their bare raddled legs, and 
their unintelligible jokes, are accepted with resignation. 
But pretty faces, pretty dresses, and pretty music are an- 
other thing. There is a burst of admiration as the grace- 
ful veiled shapes go by, gray and purple and white and 
rosy, bearing the sacred golden vessels of the rain, weav- 
ing the measured choral dance, and chanting the divine 
hymn — 

" Immortal Clouds, from the echoing shore 

Of the father of streams, from the sounding sea, 
Dewy and fleet let us rise and soar ; 
Dewy and gleaming and fleet are we ! • 
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Let us look on the tree-olad mountain crest, 

On the eacred earth where the fruits rejoice, 
On the waters that murmur east and west, 

On the tumbling sea with his moaning voice. 
For unwearied glitters the Eye of the Air, 

And the bright rays gleam ; 
Then cast we our shadows of mist, and fare 
In our deathless shapes to glance everywhere. 
From the height of the heaven, on the land and air. 
And the ocean stream. 

" Let us on, ye maidens that bring the Rain, 

Let us gaze on Pallas' citadel, 
Li the country of Gecrops, fair and dear, 

The mystic land of the holy cell. 

Where the Rites unspoken securely dwell. 
And the gifts of the Gods that know not stain. 
And a people of mortals that knows not fear I 

For the temples tall and the statues fair, 

And the feasts of the Gods are holiest there. 
The feasts of Immortals, the chaplets of flowers. 

And the Bromian mirth at the coming of spring. 
And the musical voices that fill the hours, 

And the dancing feet of the maids that sing !'* 

So the ancient song was sung again that had been si- 
lent for two thousand years — sung with barbarous voices 
to ears that did not understand. Here and there in the 
audience some one was touched with the thought of the 
passing of time, the lapse of the years in which the old 
gods have died. And now a new philosophy is leading 
forward new phantoms, ascidians, and apes, as Socrates in 
the play brought on his Clouds. 

" Why, the dresses are not highly improper," said an 
old gentleman to Ivan. 

" No, they're properly high. Who thought they would 
not be ?" said Ivan. 

"Don't you know the Platiet has been saying so for 
weeks? Wonderfully smart article they had, sir, on 
* Anadyomene in Kensington.' " 
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"Morality and Greek are such new subjects to the writ- 
ers in the PlanvetJ'^ said Ivan, "one must expect mistakes." 

" It was a slashing article," said the old gentleman. 

" Hush I hush I" cried the audience. 

Then the spectators settled down to bewilderment over 
the dialogue, very much " cut " and no longer very comic, 
between Strepsiades and Socrates. Very much "cut," 
too, for several reasons, was the next song of the Clouds, 
reduced, indeed, to little more than the invocations of 
Delian Apollo, and the blessed Goddess of the Golden 
House in Ephesu8,and Pallas, and Dionysus, whose torches 
glitter in the midnight revels all about the glades and 
summits of Parnassus. The scene was shortened, too, in 
which old Strepsiades is taught to swear by clouds and 
mist, new gods of the new philosophy, and to contemplate 
the Absolute. Phidippides made some intelligible sport 
when his now agnostic father rallied him for believing, at 
his age too, in Zeus. " You swore just now by Zeus," 
says Strepsiades. 

" I did." 

" Lo, you then ! how fine a thing is leaniing. There is 
no Zeus, O Phidippides 1" 

''Then who 19 there?'' 

But Phidippides himself must go to school to learn 
who has taken the place of Zeus. He is instructed by the 
Just and Unjust Causes, two grotesque figures of antique 
law, which come in and indulge in an unmistakable scold- 
ing-match. The Unjust Cause laughs at morality, the 
Just Cause praises the ancient days of Virtue and Re- 
ligion, when boys "ran races beneath the sacred olives, 
crowned with light leaves, and fragrant of careless ease, 
rejoicing in the season of the spring, when the plane-tree 
whispers to the elm." But the Unjust Cause applauds 
the reward of dishonesty, "women and gambling and 
wine and dinners and laughter." 

So the play ran its course, till old Strepsiades rushes to 
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set fire to the " Thinking Shop " of Socrates and the 
Philosophers; but, as a conflagration is dangerous on the 
drawing-room stage, a new procession of the Rain-bearing 
Maidens ends the piece, and prevents him from executing 
his revenge. 

Then the curtain fell on the only part of the entertain- 
ment that gave much pleasure, the spectacle of rhythmic 
motion and beautiful color, the music and the pacing of 
the dance. On great applause and fatigue the curtain 
fell, and the audience, feeling entitled to some reward for 
their patience, dispersed, chattering criticism, in search of 
refreshments and the cool air. 

It may safely be asserted that the party assembled in 
the drawing-room and on the lawn of Chastleton House 
on that Monday evening was quite unlike any other gath- 
ering of people in London that night. In the first place 
the party was a "glowworm party," as Mabel called it; 
that is, the grounds, which were very large, were every- 
where lighted up with Chinese lanterns of various shapes 
and sizes, sometimes hung singly, sometimes in groups. 
As was natural in a party held so much in the open air, 
most of the ladies thought it necessary to cover their 
heads, and as it took place at night, a variety of fanciful 
head-gears was considered admissible. Gainsborough hats, 
Kate Greenaway bonnets, soft hoods, colored silk hand- 
kerchiefs, mantillas, and even veils, might be met at every 
corner, and in general the wearers looked much the better 
for their semi-masquerading attire. A few, however, re- 
mained bareheaded, and Eleanor was one of these. She 
was standing in the veranda, looking down on the gar- 
den where the Chinese lanterns glittered like many col- 
ored fireflies. The roar of the street came faint and soft; 
the moon was up. The scene was more Italian than most 
things within the four-mile radius. 

" Does an immortal Cloud care to visit the sacred earth 
where the fruits rejoice ?" said some one. 
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Eleanor looked up and saw Beaufort standing beside 
her. 

" The Cloud must have her cJiaperon^s permission," she 
said in a happy voice, glancing doubtfully at Miss Max- 
well; but that lady was disappearing into the conserva- 
tory with Katie and a popular novelist, knowing that El- 
eanor would give her no further trouble. 

^^ Miss Maxwell has forgotten all about you," continued 
Beaufort, " so I hope you will take pity on me.^ 

" It looks very pretty out there," said Eleanor, taking 
his arm. " What a time it must have taken to arrange." 

" Yes, and how much I admire any one — especially in 
England — who has the courage to ask a thousand people 
to his house, on the faith of the night proving fine and 
still. I am an old, old fellow. Miss Winton;*do you mind 
waiting while I get a great-coat to drape my venerable 
shoulders ?" 

In a moment Beaufort was gone, and re-appeared with 
a light ulster. 

" It is marked thirty-two," he said. " It's curious ; that 
is my lucky number 1" 

" Do you believe in luck ?" 

" As much as I can. One ought to try to keep on hop- 
ing that something will turn up." 

"A fortune-teller once told me that all my troubles 
were before me," said Eleanor. " I hope they are tired — 
I mean, I hope — " 

" I hope you won't catch cold in that nebulous costume," 
said Beaufort. " There would be a new trouble. Won't 
you have a shawl ?" he asked, stopping suddenly. 

" Oh no, thank you I I am all right. You don't know 
how delicious it is to breathe after the heat of those foot- 
lights." 

" It is very disinterested of me to suggest it, as it would 
conceal those beautiful tiger-lilies. How do you manage 
to wear them ? They would put any one else out !" 
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" I suppose, if the Esoteric Buddhists may be believed, I 
was an Asiatic in one of my many previous existences. I 
have a passion for all those fiery shades. I don't know 
what I should have done if I had been made ^ fair to out- 
ward view.' " 

" That needn't have hindered you nowadays." 

" But it would, I can assure you." 

"We do indeed *live in days,' as the clergy say. 
Whatever else they differ about, they agree that we * live 
in days.' I might call them days of adventurous taste, 
when yellow ladies wear everything yellow about them." 

They had sauntered into an alley, dark, fragrant, and 
rather damp. The smell of the syringas came heavy and 
keen. The lanterns burned bright at the end of the alley. 

"How unlike an English night !" said Beaufort. 

Eleanor glanced at him. " He is thinking of a German 
moonlight, among the flowers and the pin^s," she thought 
to herself with a private pang. 

At that moment she bounded forward. Part of a blaz- 
ing lantern had fallen unseen on the lace mantilla of a 
girl who had just come beneath the shade of the boughs. 

In a second Eleanor was wringing out the fire with her 
hands. She felt a great breath of hot air, then darkness, 
and some one catching and holding her in a strong embrace. 

The giddiness and darkness rolled away. Eleanor found 
herself standing erect, on somewhat tottering limbs. 

" Thank Heaven ! I have not fainted," she thought. 
"What has happened?" she asked, and her own voice 
sounded thin and far distant. A crowd of people had 
gathered round them. The earth and the moonlit air 
seemed to be rocking and heaving. 

"Are you much burned?" she heard Beaufort's voice 
saying, 

"My hands feel rather hot," Eleanor said, and looking 
at them she saw the folds of the himation all blackened 
and scorched. Beaufort's ulster was round her. 
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" The fire caught hold of your drapery," he said, in a 
strange voice. 

"Is the lady hurt?" asked Eleanor. 

" No, you put her out and were just blazing up your- 
self—" 

" When Mr. Beaufort extinguished you," said Katie, 
running up and taking Eleanor's arm. " Now you must 
come home this very instant." 

"An inmiortal Cloud should not catch fire," said poor 
Eleanor, feeling that a little speech of sonie sort was ex- 
pected of her. " Thank you very much, Mr. Beaufort ; it 
was a lucky number," and she held out her hand. 

Beaufort touched the scorched hand very lightly. 

They removed Eleanor with as little pomp as possible, 
and soon she was at the White House, tossing in a fever- 
ish sleep and full of the foolishest of dreams. "Your 
troubles are all before you, all before you !" a persistent 
voice kept saying, to an accompaniment of the music of 
the "Clouds." 



CHAPTER XXni. 

IN THE DIPLOMA GALLEBY. 

Fbom a balcony full of flowers and fine people, Eleanor, 
an interesting figure, with her burned arm in a sling, was 
looking down at the crowd of uninvited spectators be- 
neath, and at the trees in the garden of the square. It 
was Mabel's wedding-day, and a glorious entertainment 
for all the passers-by. Many a message was delayed that 
afternoon in Belgravia and Pimlico, many a lond young 
mother looked forth (like the mother of Sisera) from her 
lattice, and wondered "what had happened to Baby." 
Baby was safe enough, in the charge of one of the many 
nursery-maids who stopped to stare at the smart people 
going in and out of MabePs house. The teIegramB> toc^ 
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though delayed, were not lost, nor had the telegraph boy 
been murdered and thrown down a well, as in that cheery 
fiction, "La Demoiselle de Compagnie." The youthful 
bearers of orange envelopes — messengers of life and death 
and dinner-parties — were only helping the maids and the 
butchers' boys, and the men who eke out a livelihood by 
seeing people get into cabs, to stare at Mabel Russell's 
departure as a bride. 

She was Mabel Russell now. The Church had com- 
pleted the process by which the tadpole of Mabel's old 
chaff attains his complete matrimonial development. As 
Eleanor, a little left to herself, looked pensively out on 
the scene beneath, she heard Ivan's voice beside her. 

" Eleanor, you have not seen Freshfield's present." 

Eleanor followed through the open window into the 
room where all the bridal gifts lay — the bridal gifts which 
several enterprising burglars had already set their hearts 
upon. A fashionable marriage is scarcely concluded duly 
till the diamonds have been carried off by Mr. Sikes dur- 
ing the wedding -tour. Mabel was not so foolish as to 
drag about jewellery with her on this excursion, however, 
and all her fine things were to remain safe at home. 

" Here is Freshfield's," said Ivan, " with a note." 

He held up a large, rough, pointed piece of white quartz. 
You could scarcely see the gleaming stone for the yellow 
metal that had crusted round it. 

" Here's his note, the absurd fellow," said Ivan ; " he 
explains that he is sending a letter weight — * a sample of 
the sugar we have collared.' " 

"How sweet of him," answered Eleanor, quoting an 
expression that is frequent in the mouths of emotional 
ladies. Then Ivan slipped away and vanished in the 
throng, and left Eleanor standing there, outwardly ab- 
sorbed in her contemplation of the quartz. Her thoughts, 
however, were wandering off over the past two years, and 
she pictured herself occupying Mabel's place that day. 
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How could she feel thankful enough, on all accounts, 
that the mistake had been set right in time, and that 
she and Ivan had not been allowed to spoil each other's 
lives ! 

"What are you going to do to-morrow, Miss Winton?" 
asked Beaufort, breaking up her dream. 

" To-morrow?" she answered, laying down the quartz 
and slowly moving on to the balcony. "I think we are 
going to the Academy in the afternoon ; Katie wants me 
to look at her favorite pictures with her again." 

" Will you let me come too ? I haven't been there at 
all yet, and it will be such a blessing to be spared all 
those miles of picnics and water parties, and taken straight 
to what I want to see." 

" But how do you know that we shall think the same 
pictures worth seeing?" said Eleanor, smiling. 

" Oh, I can trust you ! I have not forgotten the con- 
versation at Mrs. Eversley's, or the way you sat upon the 
champion of realistic art." 

" I'm afraid I must have been very rude." 

" No, you weren't. It is always surprising how few 
people care to look beneath the surface in anything. I 
hear every one is flocking to see a huge thing called 
* Nowadays.' The very title depresses me." 

Here some one suddenly leaped on to the balcony, and 
thrust an old white shoe into Eleanor's hands. 

"Are they going?" she exclaimed. "I must say good- 
bye to Mabel." 

" Good-bye, my dear," said Mrs. Ivan Russell, stepping 
through the window. "Don't you like the severe sim- 
plicity of my travelling-dress ? Some of my relations," 
she added, with a mischievous emphasis that Eleanor 
knew referred to Mrs. Russell, " were most anxious that I 
should depart in blue silk and white lace ; but I declared 
if they said much more I would make my bow in a shiny 
yellow mackintosh." 
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" I shall expect to see a marked change in you when 
you come back, Mabel." 

"From associating with Ivan? Oh yes! it will be a 
case of iron sharpening iron. Good-bye, Mr. Beaufort ! 
Don't let Eleanor save more than a reasonable number of 
people's lives, if you can help it." 

"I will do my best," he answered, laughing; "but she 
seems to have a gift that way." 

Mabel waved her hand and ran down-stairs amidst a 
shower of rice and slippers. Her first words as the car- 
riage-door was shut, were, " How long do you give these 
two, Ivan?" 

Beaufort had arranged to meet the three ladies at the 
Academy next day at one o'clock, which, all things con- 
sidered, is the emptiest hour of the twelve within those 
walls. He was waiting for them at the top of the stairs, 
rather to Katie's disappointment, as she knew that her 
chances of discussing the pictures with Eleanor were over 
for the day. However, it was no use lamenting, so she 
and Miss Maxwell turned to examine the rooms at their 
leisure, while the others plunged into a discussion of the 
meaning of a great allegorical piece that completely threw 
into the shade all smaller efforts of genius. Miss Max- 
well had some misgivings as to the propriety of leaving 
them to themselves, but, as she afterwards said, there is a 
point at which chaperonage becomes useless, and it is 
absolutely impossible for four people, with individual 
minds and tastes, to hang together long in a picture-gal- 
lery. 

So they wandered round in pairs till Beaufort and 
Eleanor came to an anchor before an Aphrodite in the 
comparative coolness of the sculpture gallery. It was 
not a masterpiece, and Beaufort exclaimed in a tone of 
disgust, " A new British Aphrodite ! They will be giv- 
ing us a new ' Iliad ' next !" 

"Do you know the artist?" asked Eleanor. "If you 
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did you wouldn't feel surprised. Sis soul could dance 
comfortably on the point of a needle." 

"Poor man!" answered Beaufort. "No doubt he 
thought that * avec du Greo^ on ne peut gdter rien.^ ^ But 
did you ever see Gibson's 'Venus?' No, you couldn't; 
it was ages before your time. I am forgetting what an 
old fellow I am." 

" No, I never saw it. What has become of it?" 

"It is in the Diploma Gallery. Haven't you ever 
seen the Diploma pictures ? Some of them are admira- 
ble." 

Eleanor shook her head. "I wonder how I missed 
them. I generally manage to see things." 

" Why shouldn't we go now ?" he said. Eleanor hesi- 
tated. "It won't take ^us very long, and we can come 
back to the others." 

"But I must tell Cousin Frances first, or she won't 
know what has become of me." 

" I will tell her. Sit down here till I come back;" and 
Beaufort made his way rapidly through the rooms in 
pursuit of Miss Maxwell. 

He found her in one corner of the big room, before a 
small landscape. " Miss Maxwell, will you let me show 
Miss Winton the Diploma Gallery? I will bring her 
back to you presently." 

"Very well," said Miss Maxwell, resignedly. "I will- 
be under the clock at three, and if you are not there then 
I will come to look for you." 

" All right," and he returned to Eleanor. 

" Now," said Beaufort, " let us explore the Diploma 
Gallery. It is like the 'Song of Seven Towers.' 'No- 
body goes there now.' " 

" The pictures must once have been fashionable," said 
Eleanor. 

" Yes," said Beaufort, " many of them, of course, were. 
But did you ever go to a sale at Christie's, where a lot of 
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the fashionable pictures of four years ago were being got 
rid of by a * Gentleman about to go abroad ?' " 

" Some of them look very forlorn, certainly," said El- 
eanor, " but how glad one is to see others again !" 

By this time they reached the door that turns so sel- 
dom on its hinges. They found themselves at the foot 
of a rather dismal staircase, guarded by a monster couch- 
ant in plaster. 

" What's that ?" said Eleanor, pointing to this dilapi- 
dated beast. 

"That is the British Lion, after several years of Mr. 
Gladstone," said Beaufort; " it is a sketch by an unknown 
master." 

So they climbed the winding narrow stairs. 

"Why, the Gallery is guarded by another monster," 
cried Eleanor. She was in very good spirits, and disposed 
to enjoy herself while she could. 

The second monster was a huge canvas, on which a tall 
undressed figure of a very white person, with his arms 
thrown up, stood out against a smoky background. The 
figure seemed to be in the full glare of the foot-lights, 
which blazed up beneath him. 

" That," said Beaufort, " is the portrait of a gentleman, 
generally painted rather more black. It is Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's idea of Satan. What you, perhaps, take for 
foot-lights are flames of quite a different sort." 

Then they passed the beadle, who looked as if he had 
improved on Mr. Weller's idea of a refuge for misan- 
thropy, and taken a position still drearier than " a pike." 
The beadle was a reserved man, but he could scarcely 
hide his emotion at beholding visitors to the Diploma 
Gallery. Beaufort turned to the right, and they passed 
down the picture - gallery, looking at the works which 
lined the walls. The fun had rather faded out of El- 
eanor's heart, and she felt an unwonted shyness as they 
turned into a gallery which seemed the very home of sol- 
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itade. It felt as if no man came there, nor had come, 
since the making of the world. It was as empty and ac- 
customed to vacancy as the Theatre Fran9ais had been, 
in the days when people made assignations there to be 
out of the ken of mankind. Beaufort and Eleanor stopped 
before Sir Joshua's picture of " Invention," a curious blue 
thing, full of his faded grace, ** a delicate failure," an art 
critic would call it. 

"How delightful it is," said Eleanor, "to be able to see 
things quietly without overhearing other people's remarks 
about them ! I've no doubt I am just as irritating to 
them, but if I care for a picture at all, I care for it so 
much that any criticism, whether of praise or blame, jars 
upon me." 

" Ah," he answered,- /"but you feel that about every- 
thing ! It is fatal to one's happiness to care about thiilgs 
so. I did once, and suffered for it." 

Eleanor's face grew pale. "Yes, I knox^" she said, 
her sympathy with him swallowing up her own pain. 

" Do you ?" he asked, for he had not expected to be 
understood. " But how ?" 

" Some one spoke of it last year in Scotland, after you 
left," she replied, with an effort. **But now she is free 
it will all come right ; and I do so hope that you will be 
happy." 

" Eleanor !" he exclaimed, " what do you mean ? You 
surely don't think that I still — yow, of all people ?" Elea- 
nor raised her face from the picture with a start, but 
meeting his eyes, dropped her own on the floor, where she 
kept them steadily. " May I tell you my story?" he said. 

"If you like," she answered, hardly hearing her own 
words ; and Beaufort went on, forcing himself to speak 
calmly. 

" Eleven years ago I was spending my leave at Vienna, 
and I met there Praulein von Melchthal. She was very 
beautiful — she is still — and like everybody else I fell in 
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love with her. After I had known her six weeks I asked 
her to marry me, but she refused ; a few days later she 
accepted a rich Russian, Prince Nireffsky. I don't easily 
forget things, and I never forgot her, though for many 
seasons I avoided seeing her, or hearing much about her. 
Last September, when I was sent for to Prague to my fa- 
ther, I saw in the paper that her husband was dead, and " 
— ^here Beaufort became much embarrassed — " I thought 
that at last, perhaps, when her year of widowhood was 
over, I might try again. 

" I did not, of course, go near her all the winter, but at 
the end of March I took a week's holiday, and I went to 
see her in the Black Forest. My feelings for her then 
were what they always had been ; but somehow, when I 
saw her, they all vanished. It wasn't her fault ; she was 
the same as she had been ten years ago, but I had 
changed, and I couldn't understand how on earth I had 
ever been s& blind." 

He waited for Eleanor to speak; but as she was silent 
he continued : 

" After what I have given another woman for so long I 
feel ashamed to come to you, Eleanor. But when I saw 
you again I felt more than ever what a fool I had been. 
You like me as a friend, I know; but do you think you 
could look on me as something else ?" Still Eleanor said 
nothing. " I have not very much to say for myself, and 
I am old enough to be your father, but if you coiUd for- 
get that, and everything else — except that I love you as 
well as I could ever have done — ^better, for no one was 
ever deceived in you — " 

Except for the flush on her cheeks, Eleanor might have 
been one of the statues in the gallery, so motionless had 
she stood while Beaufort was speaking, and even when he 
ceased she did not move. The love that had been thrust 
down since that September day at Drumnaquoich was let 
loose now, and almost overwhelmed her. She suddenly 
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turned very white, and sank on a seat, and Beaufort sat 
down beside her. " Don't tell me it is impossible," he 
said, entreatingly, ** and that I have come too late. Elea- 
nor, speak to me." 

"But are you sure?" she asked, steadying her voice as 
best she could. " I should know at once if I disappointed 
you. And I could bear anything better than that." 

"Sure!" he said, drawing her to him, "my darling, 
you forget how old I am ! And if I never know my own 
mind again, I know it now." 

" You are not to call yourself old," she answered ; add- 
ing, with charming inconsistency, "I always hated boys. 
Besides — " and she stopped, blushing. 

"Besides what?" . 

Eleanor pushed her parasol into a crevice of the floor- 
ing. " We had better go back, don't you think ? They 
will wonder what has become of us." 

" No, tell me what you were going to say." 

She shook her head. "Some day, perhaps, but not 
now. You will let me keep this secret to myself ?" 

"A secret! Dejd?^^ he said; and at the familiar quo- 
tation they both laughed. 

At this moment Katie's voice was heard in the outer 
gallery. " Why, there's no one here I" 

** Yes, there is," replied Beaufort, making his appear- 
ance. " Two people entirely satisfied with the Diploma 
Gallery." 

" Oh !" ejaculated Miss Maxwell, with a great variety 
of meanings in her tone, while poor Eleanor seized Katie's 
arm and said, " Come here and look at this picture." 

Then a little bell rang, and the melancholy beadle 
peeped into the gallery with a weary air. " Gallery 
closing, ladies, please," he informed them, and no appa- 
rition and no words of wisdom could have been much 
more welcome to Eleanor. The difficulty, so well known 
to all dramatists, of getting the characters off the stage. 
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had been solved by the excellent and punctual official. 
Probably they left the Diploma Gallery in the usual 
manner, by way of the stairs, and Eleanor afterwards 
had reason to believe that she and her cousin drove home 
to the White House in a cab. But till she found herself 
in the little boudoir there, sitting on the sofa, with Miss 
Maxwell holding her hand, Eleanor knew very little of 
the outer universe. 

"Are you happy at last, dear?" 

" Yes," answered Eleanor, with a world of content in 
her voice ; " only — " 

"* Only' still?" 

" You know what I mean, Cousin Frances ; don't re- 
mind me of it." And Eleanor put her head down on Miss 
Maxwell's shoulder, and began silently to cry. " I shall 
have to go away from you," she whispered, presently. 

** I'm used to being alone, dear child ; you mustn't let 
that trouble you." But all the same her voice faltered, 
stoical, middle-aged woman though she was. " But come," 
she continued, hurriedly, " the weather must be very re- 
laxing. London is getting airless already." And Miss 
Maxwell marched to the bell, and ordered tea in a deter- 
mined tone. 

"Life is all partings," she said, stoutly, "and, after 
all, I dare say we shall often be with each other. I have 
had my time and my lesson, and I am not going to let 
you get morbid over we." 

The days passed, and the engagement was known to 
all the people who knew Eleanor. A bird of the air car- 
ries these matters so quickly. 

Eleanor received the congratulations gracefully, but, to 
the displeasure of some of her friends, without being be- 
trayed into expressing emotions of the stereotyped sort ; 
and if it had not been for the happiness of her face, they 
would have gone away with their favorite observation 
that " Miss Winton was very cold-hearted." Those, how- 
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ever, who knew her better were perfectly satisfied, but 
took their revenge for her reticence in a little harmless 
chaff. 

" My dear," said Miss Maxwell to' her one day, " the 
Ethiopian has changed his skin indeed ! To think that 
I should ever live to see you absolutely without a will !" 

" It wasn't a very valuable possession, Cousin Frances; 
and it's easy enough to get rid of." 

" I decline to be made to pose as a tyrant," remarked 
Beaufort, who was present. **When I have succeeded 
in getting my own way oncey I shall never want it again." 

" I feel sure of that," answered Miss Maxwell, gravely. 
"And may I ask what this exceptional occasion is?" 

Eleanor rose hastily and went to the window, while 
Beaufort replied, " Well, I want you to persuade Eleanor 
to let us be man*ied on the first of August. I can get 
leave till then, but not after." 

"It seems a very reasonable plan. What does she 
object to?" 

He hesitated, and then said, " She doesn't quite trust 
me yet." 

" You mustn't put it in that way," said Eleanor, coming 
up beside him. " But suppose you have made a mistake, 
after all ! I should like you to go away ifrom me a little, 
and think over it." 

" And that is exactly what I don't mean to ^do," he 
answered, smiling. " Now listen : If you will persist 
in not manying me till the winter, I shall give up the 
Diplomatic Service. But leave you I will not." 

So Eleanor gave in, and the days flew by to August, 
bringing endless shoppings, farewells to the old women 
and the dock-yard people, some delightful boxes from 
Giuliano's, and a letter from Mabel. 

"Dearest Eleanor," it began, — "I have only this 
moment heard your news, for instead of going to Como, 
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we came up here into the Tyrol, so all my correspond- 
ence has gone astray. I won't say I was absolutely sur- 
prised^ for it was obvious enough to anybody ^ but it is 
the most satisfactory thing that ever happened to me — 
except my own marriage, Men entendu. That is answer- 
ing perfectly as yet; not a cloud in the sky, as the poets 
say. I have always held that the first printer of the mar- 
riage service made a mistake, which has been perpetuated, 
and that instead of * love, honor, and obey,' it should have 
been * love, honor, or obey :' no one woman could possi- 
bly do them all three. But now I'm not so sure, for you 
will fulfil them all to perfection. It was always beauti- 
ful to see how meek you became in his presence. Prompt 
transformation scene I The stiff, cold laurel turning into 
a living daphne I But as I somehow feel as if I had made 
your marriage — don't ask me to explain; I never was 
good at explanations — I couldn't allow the ceremony to 
take place without my presence. So on the 31st, at 8 p.m., 
I shall arrive at Charing Cross, in company with a beUe 
toilette from Paris. This time Ivan has consented to send 
his love, but perhaps it is superfluous. 

" Tour loving 

"Mabel Russell." 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

So Eleanor passes from our sight, with her troubles 
over for a season. She, and they, and all the faintly 
tinted scenes she moved in, melt and vanish where more 
substantial people are going, where we, and all we know 
and feel, are moving. For we, too, are only shadows, flit- 
ting across the glass of the world, and, no less than the 
sketchy persons in a story, are Dissolving Views. 



THE END. 
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^.Young Musgrave 8vo, Paper 40 



Harper d: Brothers^ Popular Novels^ 



PATN'S (James) A Beggar on Horseback 8vo, Paper$ 35 

A Confidential Agent. 4to, Paper 15 

A Grape from a Thorn 4to, Paper 20 

A Woman's Vengeance 8vo, Paper 35 

At Her Mercy .8vo, Paper 80 

Bred in the Bone Svo, Paper 40 

By Proxy »vo, Paper 35 

Carlyon's Year Svo, Paper 25 

Cecil's Tryst Svo, Paper 30 

For Cash Only 4to, Paper 20 

Found Dead '. .Svo, Paper i5 

From Exile 4to, Paper 15 

Gwendoline's Harvest Svo, Paper 25 

Halves Svo, Paper 30 

High Spirits 4to, Paper 15 

Kit. Illustrated 4to, Paper 20 

Less Black than We're Painted Svo, Paper 35 

Murphy's Master Svo, Paper 20 

One of the Family Svo, Paper 25 

The Best of Husbands Svo, Paper 25 

The Canon's Ward. Illustrated 4to, Paper 25 

Thicker than Water 1 6mo, Cloth, $ 1 00 ; 4to, Paper 20 

Under One Roof 4to, Paper 15 

Walter's Word Svo, Paper 50 

What He Cost Her Svo, Paper 40 

Won— Not Wooed Svo, Paper 80 

BEADE'S Novels: Household Edition. Ill'd 12mo, Cloth, per vol. 1 00 



A Perilous Secret. 

A Simpleton and the Wandering 

Heir. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Foul Play. 
Good Stories. 
Griffith Gaunt. 



Hard Cash. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. 

Peg Woffington, Christie John- 
stone, &c. 

Put Yourself in His Plac«. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

White Lies. 

A Hero and a Martyr Svo, Paper 15 

A Simpleton Svo, Paper 30 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated Svo, Paper 25 

A Woman-Hater. Ill'd Svo, Paper, 80 cents ; 12 mo, Paper 20 

Foul Play Svo, Paper 80 

Good Stories of Man and Other Animals. Ill'd 4to, Paper 20 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated Svo, Paper 80 

Hard Cash. Illustrated Svo, Paper 85 

It is Never Too Late to Mend Svo, Paper 85 

Jack of all Trades 16rao, Paper 15 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long Svo, Paper 80 

Multum in Parvo. Illustrated 4to, Paper 16 

Peg Woffington, &c Svo, Paper 86 

Put Yourself in His Place. Illustrated Svo, Paper 86 



Harper & Brothers^ Popular Novels, 



PRXOS 

READERS (Charles) The Cloister and the Hearth 8vo, Paper % 86 

The Coming Man 32mo, Paper 20 

The Jilt 32mo, Paper 20 

The Picture 16mo, Paper 16 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 20 

White Lies 8vo, Paper 80 

BICE k BESANT'S All Sorts and Conditions of Men 4to, Paper 20 

By Celiacs Arbor. Illustrated Svo, Paper 60 

Shepherds All and Maidens Fair 32mo, Paper 26 

" So they were Mamed !" Illustrated 4to, Paper 20 

Sweet Nelly, My Heart's Delight 4to, Paper 10 

The Captains' Room ...4to, Paper 10 

The Chaplain of the Fleet 4to, Paper 20 

The Golden Butterfly Svo, Paper 40 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay 82mo, Paper 20 

When the Ship Comes Home 32mo, Paper 25 

ROBINSON'S (F. W.) A Bridge of Glass Svo, Paper 30 

A Girl's Romance, and Other Stories Svo, Paper 80 

As Long as She Lived Svo, Paper 60 

Carry's Confession Svo, Paper 60 

Christie's Faith 12mo, Cloth \ 76 

Coward Conscience 4to, Paper 16 

For Her Sake. Illustrated Svo, Paper 60 

Her Face was Her Fortune Svo, Paper 40 

Little Kate Kirby. Illustrated Svo, Paper 60 

Mattie: a Stray Svo, Paper 40 

No Man's Friend Svo, Paper 60 

Othello the Second 32mo, Paper 20 

Poor Humanity Svo, Paper 60 

Poor Zeph! 32mo, Paper 20 

Romance on Four Wheels Svo, Paper 15 

Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated Svo, Paper 60 

Stem Necessity Svo, Paper 40 

The Barmaid at Battleton 32mo, Paper 15 

The Black Speck 4to, Paper 10 

The Hands of Justice 4to, Paper 20 

The Man She Cared For 4to, Paper 20 

The Romance of a Back Street 82mo, Paper 16 

True to Herself Svo, Paper 60 

RUSSELL'S (W. Clark) Auld Lang Syne 4to, Paper 10 

A Sailor's Sweetheart 4to, Paper 16 

A Sea Queen 16mo, Cloth, $1 00; 4to, Paper 20 

An Ocean Free Lance 4to, Paper 20 

Jack's Courtship 4to, Paper 26 

John Holdsworth, Chief Mute Svo, Paper 20 

Little Loo 4to, Paper 20 

My Watch Below 4to, Paper 20 

Round the Galley Fire .4to, Paper 16 

The " Lady Maud :" Schooner Yacht. Illustrated 4to, Paper 20 

Wreck of the " Grosvenor " Svo, Paper, 30 cents ; 4to, Paper 1 5 



10 Harper d: Brothers' Popular Novels, 

PRIOB 

SHERWOOD'S (Mrs. John) A Transplanted Rose 12mo, Cloth^l 00 

TABOR*S (Eliza) Eglantine 8vo, Paper 40 

Hope Meredith Svo, Paper 36 

Jeanie's Quiet Life 8vo, Paper 30 

Little Miss Primrose 4to, Paper 15 

Meta's Faith 8vo, Paper 35 

St Olave's 8vo, Paper 40 

The Blue Ribbon 8vo, Paper 40 

The Last of Her Line ^ 4to, Paper 15 

The Senior Songman 4to, Paper 20 

THACKERAY'S (Miss) Bluebeard's Keys 8 vo, Paper 85 

Da Capo ...32mo, Paper 20 

Miscellaneous Works 8vo, Paper 90 

Miss Angel. Illustrated 8vo,Paper 50 

Miss Williamson's Divagations 4to, Paper 15 

Old Kensington. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 60 

Village on the Cliff. Illustrated 87o,Paper 25 

THACKERAY'S (W. M.) Denis Duval. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 25 

Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. 12 Ill's 8vo, Paper 60 

Henry Esmond 8vo, Pa., 50 cents ; 4to, Paper 15 

Lovel the Widower 8 vo, Paper 20 

Pendennis. 179 Illustrations 8vo, Paper 75 

The Adventures of Philip. 64 Illustrations 8 vo, Paper 60 

The Great Hoggarty Diamond 8vo, Paper 20 

The Newcomes. 162 Illustrations 8vo, Paper 90 

The Virginians. 150 Illustrations 8vo, Paper 90 

Vanity Fair. 32 Illustrations 8vo,Paper 80 

THACKERAY'S Works. Illustrated 12mo, Cloth, per vol. 1 25 

Novels: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. — The Newcomes. — The Virgin- 
ians. — Philip. — Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. 6 vols. Mis- 
cellaneous: Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty Diamond, &c. — ^Paci3 and 
Irish Sketch-Books, &c. — Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c. — ^Four 
Georges, English Humorists, Roundabout Papers, &c. — Catharine, 
&c. 5 vols. 

TOWNSEND'S (G. A.) The Entailed Hat 16mo, Cloth 1 50 

TROLLOPE'S (Anthony) An Eye for an Eye 4to, Paper 10 

An Old Man's Love 4to, Paper 15 

Ayala's Angel 4to, Paper 20 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson 8vo, Paper 85 

Can You Forgive Her? Illustrated 8vo, Paper 80 

Castle Richmond 12mo, Cloth 1 50 

Cousin Henry 4to, Paper 10 

Doctor Thorne 12mo, Cloth 1 50 

Doctor Wortle's School 4to, Paper 15 

Framley Parsonage 4to, Paper 15 

Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 20 

He Knew He was Right. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 80 

Is He Popenjoy? 4to, Paper 20 

John Caldigate' 4to, Paper 15 

Kept in the Dark 4to, Paper IB 



Harper dt Brothers^ Popular Novels. 1 1 



TROLLOPE*S (Anthony) Lady Anna 8vo,Paperf 80 

Marion Fay. Illustrated 4to, Paper 20 

Miss Mackenzie 8vo, Paper 86 

Mr. Scarborough's Family 4to, Paper 20 

Orley Fann. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 80 

PhineasFinn. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 76 

Phineas Redux. Illustrated 8 vo, Paper 76 

Rachel Ray 8vo, Paper 36 

Ralph the Heir. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 75 

Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 85 

The American Senator 8vo, Paper 50 

The Belton Estate 8vo, Paper 35 

The Bertrams 4to, Paper 15 

The Claverings. Illustrated 870, Paper 60 

The Duke's Children 4to, Paper 20 

The Eustace Diamonds. Illustrated 8 vo, Paper 80 

The Fixed Period 4to, Paper 15 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. Illustrated 8 vo, Paper 40 

The Lady of Launay. 32mo, Paper 20 

The Last Chronicle of Barset. lUusti-ated 8vo, Paper 90 

The Prime Minister 8vo, Paper 60 

The Small House at Allington. Illustrated 8 vo, Paper 76 

The Three Clerks 12mo, Cloth 1 50 

The Vicar of BuUhampton . Illustrated 8 vo, Paper 80 

The Warden, and Barchester Towers 8 vo. Paper 60 

The Way We Live Now. Illustrated 8vo, Paper 90 

Thompson Hall. Illustrated 32mo, Paper 20 

Why Frau Frohman Raised her Prices, &c 4to, Paper 10 

WALLACE'S (Lew) Ben-Hur. 16mo, Cloth 1 60 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 12mo. With 2000 Illustrations. 

Thistle Edition 48 Vols., Green Cloth, per vol. 1 00 

Complete Sets, Half Morocco, Gilt Tops 72 00 

HoLYROOD Edition 48 Vols., Brown Cloth, per vol. 75 

Complete Sets, Half Morocco, Gilt Tops 72 00 

Popular Edition 24 Vols., Green Cloth, per vol. 1 26 

Complete Sets, Half Morocco 54 00 

Waverley ; Guy Mannering ; The Antiquary ; Rob Roy ; Old 
Mortality ; The Heart of Mid-Lothian ; A Legend of Montrose ; 
The Bride of Lammermoor ; The Black Dwarf ; Ivanhoe ; The 
Monastery ; The Abbot ; Kenilworth ; The Pirate ; The Fortunes 
of Nigel ; Peveril of the Peak ; Quentin Durward ; St. Ronan's 
Well ; Redgauntlet ; The Betrothed; fhe Talisman ; Woodstock ; 
Chronicles of the Canongate, The Highland Widow, &;c. ; The 
Fair Maid of Perth ; Anne of Geierstein ; Count Robert of Paris ; 
Castle Dangerous ; The Surgeon's Baughter ; Glossary. 

WOOLSON'S (C. F.) Anne. Illustrated 16mo, Cloth 1 26 

For the Major. Illustrated Idmo, Cloth 1 00 



" Habpkk & BBOTUBRStoiZI ttend any of the above works by mail^ postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 



BRILLIANT AMERICAN NOVELS. 



THE ENTAILED HAT ; or, Fatty Cannon^s Times. By Geobgb Alfred 
TowNSKND (" Gath "). 16mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

THE BREAD- WINNERa A Social Study. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

OLD MARK LAN6ST0N. A Tale of Duke's Creek. By Richabd Malcolm 
JoBNSTON. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

ANNE. A Novel By Constance Ffnimorb Woolson. Illustrated by 0. 
S. Reinhart 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

FOR THE MAJOR. A Novel. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. H 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By James De Mille. Illustrated by E, A, Abbey. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1 00. 

BONNYBEL VANE. (A New Edition of "Henry St John, Gentleman.") 
By John Esten Cooke. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

BEN-HUR A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace, 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. A Story of New York Society. By Mrs. 
John Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henrt James, Jr. Illustrated by Du 
Maurier. 16mo, Cloth, $1 26. 

HELEN TROY. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 16mo, Goth, $1 00. 

GOLDEN ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

PRUDENCE. A Story of iBsthetic London. By Luct G. Lillie. Illus- 
trated by Du Maurier. 16mp, Cloth, 90 cents. 

! ! ! A Novel. By George H. Hepworth. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 



Published bt HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
* Sent by mail, prepaid, to any part qf the United States, on receipt qf the price. 
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